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PREFACE. 


This  little  work  differs  from  my  previous  editions  of 
Irish  texts  in  being  given  without  an  English  translation. 
The  many  Irish  books  of  poetry  and  prose  which  have 
issued  from  the  press  during  the  last  few  years  show 
that  we  have  happily  reached  the  stage  in  the  revival  of 
the  National  Language  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary — 
for  a  considerable  number  of  our  people— to  have  an 
Irish  text  accompanied  with  a  literal  English  translation. 
It  is  now  possible  to  have  and  to  read  real  Irish 
books,  written  and  printed  altogether  in  Irish — a  thing 
unknown  to  our  people,  and  indeed  impossible,  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  We  have  in  a  sense  bridged  over 
the  gap  of  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

In  the  poems  given  here  the  adult  scholar  and  reader 
will  find  few  that  are  new.  But  most  of  them  will  be 
new  and  interesting  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended 
— the  generation  now  growing  up  and  filling  our  schools 
and  colleges.  Though  for  many  students  an  English 
version  is  unnecessary,  yet  as  English  is  still  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  so  many  schools,  I  have  thought  it 
well  to  add  some  Notes  in  that  language  to  elucidate 
historical  allusions  and  to  explain  the  more  difficult 
phrases  and  idioms.  The  pieces  given  in  the  Second 
Part  will  be  found  a  little  older  and  a  little  more  difficult 
than  those  in  the  First  Part.  Those  pieces,  however, 
have  been  modernised  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  any 
special  difficulties  they  may  present  will  be  removed 
with  the  help  of  the  Vocabulary. 


Vlll.  PREFACE. 

Of  the  forty  poems,  or  portions  of  poems,  contained  in 
this,OiiAnAi|\e  11  a  mACAotii,  nine  are  u  Ossianic  "  in  their 
character,  eleven  others  are  of  unknown  authorship,  and 
the  remaining  twenty  are  the  compositions  of  known 
poets  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  some  respects  I  could  wish  my  collection  a  little  more 
representative,  but  a  comprehensive  work  of  that  kind 
I  must  leave  to  some  one  who  has  easy  access  to 
Irish  MSS.,  and  to  public  libraries.  It  has  not  fallen 
within  the  plan  of  this  book,  I  regret,  to  give  any  of  the 
work  of  contemporary  poets. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Fr.  Dinneen  and  to 
Dr.  Hyde  for  the  few  pieces  I  have  taken  from  their 
respective  collections.  The  bulk  of  the  poems,  however, 
I  have  drawn  from  the  volumes  of  Harditnaris  Irish 
Minfirdsy,  the  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society,  and 
the  publications  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society — especially 
the  T)uAHAi|\e  pun  edited  by  Mr.  John  MacNeill. 
•  I  have  added  a  page  or  two  of  Various  Readings, 
though  I  believe  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  ever 
troubles  about  such  things. 

comas  0  pUMinSAite. 


TDUAflAine  tiA  mACAorh. 


CUVO  A  ti-Aon. 


I.  &r\  triAC  téi$irm. 

£ite  5  An  Ainm  f\o  óAn. 

XXoibwn  beAtA  An  fcotái|\e 
t)íof  A5  "oéAnAtfi  Léigmn, 
1f  frotttif  *oíb  a  'óAome 
5ii|\  »00  if  Aoibne  m  eipttm.  *    4 

^Att  fmAóc  jug  aij\  nÁ  |Aui|\e 
TlÁ  cigeA^nA  X)'á  tj\eife, 

^ATI    ÓI11T)    CÍOfA    A5    CAlbtu 

gAti  moC-éi]\ge  ^Ati  rnei]\fe.  8 

tttoó-éijTge  r\&  Ao^Ai^eAóc 

tlí    CAbAljA    UAVÓ    ÓOVÓÓe 

'S  ní  mó  x>o  beij\  >o'á  Aif\e 

jTeA^  ha  pAi|\e  fAn  oróóe.  í2 

If  tnAit  bifeAó  a  feifpige 

/ds  ceAóc  CAoifi$  An  eAj^Aig, 

'S  eAt>  if  cjwmgAit  t>'á  feifjug 

tán  a  gtAice  *oe  peAntiAib.  16 

*Oo  t>ei|\  fé  st^eAf  aji  tátptif 
'S  aj\  Ctáijxfig  50  tiitjmne, 
Sf^f  eite  A|\  CuA^CAib 
'S  aj\  CumAnn  óAtvAX)  uime.  20 


II.— ArtmAn    An    oát)óra. 

pie  5  An  Ainm  \\o  óAn. 

A  D4p  c,  b'AnnArii  tú  m  AnACAip  nA  -oconncnAo  n-ájvo, 

C^ifc  CAE>Af\tAC,  gfó  t>A|\bAjvóA  C|\om  é  An  L&, 

UjUt  lAfAi*ó  An  f  Ai|\$e  ó  Dunn  50  bÁnjv, 

Lán  coipn  t>i  ní  $At>Ann  fí  ó  f ciui|\  50  cjwin.  4 

Up át  StéAf  Aim-f e  a  h-eAUAo  £An  piA|\  gAn  óAm 
Don  CAot-AnAi|\c  gle^t  ó  nA  H-1nt)iAóAib  AtiAtt, 
CAot-t)Á|Ac  feAn^  fio^AncA  í   ^a^  óui|\  T)ia  An  ^jveAnn, 
'St>á  bpeicpeÁ  ah  A$Ait>  An  LAe  í,  'fi  A15  éij\ge  Af  5AL.       8 

A  *ÓAoitemn,  a  ónón-óAftpAis  ^V®  SAn  TCÁt, 

Ap  An  nuAt)-t)Á|\c  fo  -púmf a  bjteAtnui$  *oo  fáit — 

An  cuirtim  teAC  f  An  ótiAn-fo  50  £>faca  cú  bÁ*o 

5<*n  ConcAbAif\c  conn-5AfpA  A5  ^eAfvpAt)  rnAjt  cÁim  ?      12 

1f  cuitfim  Uom,  *ou£>Aif\c  T)AotteAnn,  511  ft  CAjtftAis  mé  *oe 

£nát, 
'S  5«|\  b'Ajt  An  gcuAn  f o  if  buAn  "OAm  A5  AtnA^c  j;aó  Lá — 
Aóc  f  tmnceós  ní  tAbAftjMinn  Aft  a  bpACAf  "oe  bÁi*o 
SeAó  An  nuAt>-b^ttc  fo  'f  a  comptAóc  a^  cAftftAinj;  f  An 

c-fnátíi!  16 

III.— eo$An    CÓ1ÍI. 
HifceAfVO  ftAiftéA'o  |\o  CAn.  * 

HaC  é  feo  An  fcéAi  "oeACjtAo  fAn  cíft  feo,*l! 
C?An  AnACAi|\  Cf\oit>e  A^uf  bjtóin. 
c>6  pÁ5t)Af  f  é  Cj\eA5Án  An  line  0\ 

.  50  "océiú  f  é  50  -ocí  An  £ÁL  mój\,    :>  4 


*    A  leitro  "oe  f  cneAT)At>  'x*°Q  óAoineA-ó 
^llín  cUnneAt)  fAn  cín  feo  p5f,    w 
£>51>í>  ™t  A^Ainn-ne  a  n-ion^nAt)    [X  / 
t^O  CAitteAó,  pAfUoin,  CogAn  c6\ifl/  8 

ct)!  ^nAOi  ASttf  geAn  -A5  SA<i  Aon  Ain,^ 

o  An  feAntnnne  c^ion  Y ah  c-05,  ? 
^>t)í  An  fAit)£>itt  'f^™  *OAróE>in  1  n5f\At>  teif  p 
0    tTlAn  ge-Att  An  a  ónoit)e  rriAit,  món.^  12 

te  COgA  'f^e  F°SA  nA  tíne^ 

,   *Oo  óAiteA*ó  fé  píof ai*ó  óin  ^ 
^-S  te  "OAome  boCc'  eite  nín  ppro  letf^ 

«  tlA  pígne  "oo  tíot>tAic  f é  •óói£>.í?  16 

D  U-d  income  ó  5^^lr>  A5  CAoweA'ó  ^9 

O  'S  ní  ttéró  SeAgAn  ó  t)Aoigitt  a  gfAT>  t>eo,V 
V^ó  CAitteAt)  a  5CAnAi"o  fAn  cín  f  eo  v^ 

£>  'Sé  f  A^pAit)  a  scnovóe  pAoi  £>nón— Q  20 

$1n  AnACAin  C&t&p  nín  fíneA*ó,^ 

£  'Sé  tíieAfAitn,  pA  L1A5  nA  pot)  # 
£>X\en  neAC  bA  riieAfA  "oon  *oíf  feo  ^ 

TU  'n  •ouine  boóc  niAot  OogAn  cótjt !  O  24 

*  t)A  |\ó  rftAit  Ag  có5^Áit  An  cíof '  é   * 
-£>     t)A  t>eA5  Ai^e  mí  nó  *óó,    p 
^o  nxríotCAoi  An  t>ó  aj\  An  AonAó  & 

tló  An  510CA  "oo  ttíctó  f An  c-f eotP  28 

3é  •outtAinc  SéAtmif  peA*OAin  rtnc  1ltAE>Aig$ 
C  'Sé  A5  A^Ainc  ^  ítig  nA  n-ójvo 
Ct)o  néin  mAtt  t>í  feifeAn  t>o  ■óaomid£> 
^gtin  b'AtniAit)  ftéA-ó  Cníof  ca  *óó  ^  32 

C&on  AgtJf  f  eACc  m  f  An  tine  £ 

Asuf  oóc  t)o  ótan  fíof  pAOi  "Oó    <^ 
Uf^t  $Vac  feifeAn  ceA*o  te  n-A  "óAoimO  ^ 
S    -'S  níf  tAt)Ain  fé  5105  ní  Af  mó..  36 


O  fe  Lán-*oeAnbtA  pcníobtA  r 

5«n  CAtAtfi  if  cníoc  ^ac  beo, 
Af  ComfAX>  Af  béimro  fAn  c-fAoigeAt  feo  ' 

C^  mif ce  "óúwn  AoibneAf  Af  ceot  ?,  40 


IV.— ton    t)onie    An    CAmn. 

Oifín  no  CAn. 

t)irm  -pin,  a  tow  T)oitte  An  óAinn, 
ní  cuAtAf  in  aijvo  fAn  mbit 
Ceot  t>A  bwne  r\Á  x>o  gut 
A^uf  cti  f  a  bun  *oo  nix).  4 

An  ceot  Af  bwne  ^ax\  tnbit 

ITUing  nAó  éipceAnn  ntf  50  F01^ 

A  rhic  CAtpftr.n  nA  ^cto^  mbínn 

'S  50  rnbéAnpÁ  Aníf  An  T)o  nóm.  8 

A5AT)  wAn  cá  ^5<dm  péw 

T)Á  tnbeit  t)eitriw  fcéit  An  eow, 

T)o  'óéAnpÁ  T)éAf\A  50  T)iAn 

'Sní  oia*©  t'Aine  a\^  *oo  *Óia  50  póit.  12 

1  scníc  toctAnn  nA  fftédfó  n^onrn 

^uAin  wac  CtniiAitt  nA  ^cofn  n*oeAH5 

An  c-éAn  x>o  t\t\  Anoif — 

A5  pw  a  fcéAt  mnc  50  T>eAnb.  16 

*Ooine  An  óaijw  ^n  óoitt  úx>  tiAn 

ttlAn  ,nT)éAnAT>Aoif  An  pAnn  pop, 

An  Áitne  'p  An  cAow'ie  a  cnAnn 

'S  eA*ó  T)o  ctnneAt)  Ann  An  Ion.  20 

ScotjAine  tow  T)oine  An  óAinn 

t)úinte  An  T)Airii  ó  pAitt  nA  5-CAOf, 

Ceot  te  y^cox)lAi)  ponn  50  moc 

íaóaw  ó  toó  nA  T)cní  5CA0U  24 


[CeAncA  pjVAoió  titn  CnuACAin  Cuwn 
£eAT)gAit  T)obnÁin  T)nuim  *oA  too, 
JotA  potAin  $tmn  n-A  b£UAt 
toting Aine  cuaC  Cnuic  nA  fcot.  28 

JyotA  ^A-óAn  5^eAririA  caow 

&V  5^1t*  Í1°t4in  CaoiC  nA  f  eAl5, 

UAinm  ha  ^con  a$  cniAtt  50  tnoó 

IfceAó  ó  tnÁig  nA  jgctoC  m)eAtt5.]  32 

An  Cjvát  *oo  rhAin  ponn  'fAri  £iann 
T)ob'  AnnfA  teo  ftiAb  n-á  cttt, 
13a  bmn  teo-fAn  puigte  ton 
^ti05A|\  nA  sctos  teo  nin  bmn  !  36 

v.— too    Win. 

pte  5^n  Ainm  T)o  Cúm. 

T)o  fiubtAf  a  tAn  $An  fpÁf  1  "ouofAó  mo  f  AogAit 

ó'n  c-SionAwn  50  XlÁt  Af  coir  bÁnuA  TDAinsm  An  c-f  téib\ 

'S  ní  peAf AC  Aon  Áic  bA  bneAgtA  ff  t)A  *óeife  ná  é, 

An  bAite  beA$  bAn  zA  tÁirh  te  bAnnA  toó'  téw.  4 

Haó  Aoibmn  -An  Aiu  Via  bpÁf ait)  contA  50  n-un 
An  *o-Ai|\5o  nó  bneÁg  Aguf  ptÁnn*OA  -An  riiAgAib  nA  ITIutnAn, 
CnAinn  tomgif  Af  bÁi*o  $An  cnÁCc  An  ptumA  n-á  ubAtt, 
Af  A5  tlof  -An  CAif  te^m  bíonn  mnA  A5  f  emm  -A  T)-ciun.      8 

A  mbun  contAft  nA  f  tóg  bíonn  f  pónc  A5  f  Aoitib  t)A  feAbAp, 
t)íonn  pion  A^ur  beoin  An  bójvo  aca  a  mbun  contAt»  r\A 

n^teAnn, 
t)fonn    An   p&?>   aca  Cum  rpóinc,  Cum  peotA  ax\  T>nuro 

*f  An  cneAbAn, 
JS  An  ton  *oub  9?ai\  f mótAC  50  ceottiiAn  An  ttapfi&it)  nA 

gcnAnn.  12 


T)o  fiuDLAf  t3Aoi  tté-AWA,  c°1r  éifne  *f  -Af  fin  foin  tuaró 
Coif  tmitige  5^ti  opéis  -A^uf  C]\énfif e  m  -Anm  1  -oUu-AmAW 
'S  m  fACAf  Aon  t>-dU  *oon  méro  51*6  ^un  f<voA  mo  Cuaijvo 
Com  opeAt;  te  toó  téin  An  áic  a  mtríonn  An  mA£f  Uja§.         16 

VI.— CÍJ151Í)    tia    ti-émeArm. 

T)uine  5411  Awm  fo  óAn. 

Ua  ConnAóc  motCA  t>a  mbéwn  'mo  tof  c, 
ConnAóc  Aoibmn  ^An  Aon-tocc — 
C4  ó|\  te  pÁgAit  Ann  A5  tucc  Aitfif  j\Ann — 
'Sí  ConnAóc  c^míneAót  éipeAnn.  4 

Hi  tiAccAi$e  ftnnín  aj\  pAit 

tlá  mAi$T>eAn  ÁtAinn  Af  Ájvo-f  tAit 

1  'ocín  ttUvó  nA  tAttn  meAn, 

TIa  f  ciAt,  nA  n-eAó,  'fnA  "ocpemf  e-Ap.  8 

1f  mín  ctÁn  ÍAigeAn  50  téin, 

1omAt)  f  cé-AX)  A^uf  *oeAg-tAoó — 

T)e-Afbe-An  fubÁUceAC,  caow,  Ceoit, 

1omA*o  uAifte  A^uf  oriole  12 

IaoC  50  |VAt  5-aó  ftAit   'f^11   ttHllffÍAtfl 

A5  cofAtnc  cjtíce  ^ac  AnbpAwn — 

Uíf  tÁn  x>e  mit  Af  x>e  beoij\ 

Af  |rí|\-t)íx)e-dn  35AC  "oítteoi^.  16 

VIL— €ltt    AOX)Sm. 

Ancowe  ó  HeAóCAbttA  *oo  óum. 

xVnoif  zeACz  -An  e-Af  ^-Aig  béró  An  Lá  'mit  ionn  f íneA*> 
Ay  caj\  éif  n-A  péit'  t^igce  AtvoócA*o  mo  feot, 

ó  Cuij\  mé  m  mo  óeAnn  é  ní  f coppAit)  mé  coi^ce 

50  f  eAffAi*o  mé  fíof  1  tÁj\  óon*OAe  tílAigeó.  4 


1  sCta^  etomne  tTltiifif  béAf  tné  An  óéAT)  ovóóe 
'S  i  tnt)AttA  zaoX)  fíof  *oe  tofóóAf  mé  A5  ót, 

50  Coittce-mAóA  ^aCa^o  50  n-oéAn^AT)  cuai^c  rhíof-A  Ann 
1  bpoguf  *oA  rhíte  50  t)Aite  -An  age  mói^.  8 

£á5bAim  te  ft-u'óAóc  é  50  n-éij\geAnn  mo  óporóe-fe 

tttAft  •o'émeoóA'ó  ^n  gAot  nó  wa^a  f  CApAf  An  ceo, 
íluAif  f mAowigirn  aja  Ce&$A  nó  aj\  $AiteAn£  c^  fíof  "oe, 

Ap  Sce-AtAó  a'  rhíte  nó  aj\  ptÁncAró  ltlAigeo.  12 

Citt  Ao*oÁin  An  bAite  a  bpÁf  Ann  $aó  nró  Ann 

U-A  fméA^A  'guf  ftigA  cjyaoO  Ann  Af  rneAf  aj\  ^aó  fój\c, 
'Sxíá  tnbémnfe  'mo  f  eAf  Atíi  1  sceAjAC-tÁ^  mo  *óAome, 

'O'imteoóAt)  An  Aoif  *oíom   ^uf  tiémn  Aj\íf  05.  16 

tHonn  cjAintneAóc  Aguf  coi^ce,  fÁf  eójmA  '^tif  tin  Ann 

SeAgAt  1  sc^Aoib  Ann,  'fán  ptúij\  A^tif  f  eoit, 
tuóc  f  eit^e  bAt)  bínn  teAC,  tuóc  ceoit  teo  *oo  fíop  Ann 

THó|\-uAif te  nA  cífe  Ann  A15  imiju;  'f  A5  ól.  20 

Zá  cujt  A^tif  tpeAbAt)  Ann,  Af  teAfugA*ó  ^An  AoiteAó 

1f  ioiivóa  fm  nró  Ann  nA|\  tAbAi^  mé  50  fóit, 
ÁtAnnA  Af  muittce  A5  obAi|\  ^An  f  cít  Ann 

'Sní  n-íoctA|\  piginn  cíof  a  Ann  nA  •OA'OAit)  x>'á  fó^c.     24 

Uá  An  c-tnf ce  f  An  toó  Ann,  'fnA  ti-AbnAóA  tíoncA 

11a  cojvóaCa  T>éAnuA  'fnA  tíoncA  1  scói^ — 
Zá  avi  twf  Af  An  bjAeAC  Af  An  eAf  con  'nA  unge  Ann 

&x\  pA|\cÁn  An  f AoóÁn,  An  juinAó  'f^  pón,  28 

X-á  An  bfA'oÁn  *f An  bAttAó  Via  scorhnuig^  f An  ovóóe  Ann 

'S  An  tiubÁn  A5  cjUAtt  Ann  ó'n  £>f  Aij^e  rhóijt 
X\n  cAfcoif  't&w  stiomAó  'f An  cujvAboc  jtfAbAó 

CnttoAw  Af  iAf c  Ann  óorh  f At^fing  te  móm.  32 

%&  An  eitic  'f  An  f  ia*ó  'f  5AÓ  tnte  f  óf\c  ^Ame  Ann 

Ax\  mA^A-ó  ^uAt)  A'téimmg,  ax\  bj\oc  'f  An  míot  btmie, 

CeotCA  nA  n5At)A|\  *xx\&  n-A'óAf  ca  t>'á  -péi'oeA'ó, 

'fí  te  ti-éi|\ge  nA  5^é1rie  ^0  t&sf&ó  x>o  ótAoit)e.  36 
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ome  uAiple  Af  eACfAit)  A5up  mAfCAig  -o'a  bpéACAinc 
Sipia-óac  a^  nA  f  léibce  50  *oci5it>  ^n  oróce  ; 
plAtArhtAcc  5tif  péite  Ann  ón  T)oninAc  50  céite 
JTeoit  A5  -An  bpéApcA  Af  teAbAi'ó  te  tinge.  40 

]?ÁgAnn  •oíteAóCA  'guf  bAincf  eAbAó  cobAif  Af  péit)ceAó. 

Stlge  bfc>   Af   éA*OAlg  Af   CAtAITI  £An    ÓÍOf , 

Scotáiní  boccA  f  CfíobAt)  f coil  Aguf  téigeAnn  Ann 

tucc  iAf f  aca  nA  *oeince  Ann  A5  CAf  f  Aint;  'p  a$  cfiAtt.  44 

Saving  f é  An  "ooniAn  m  nA  ti-tute  >oeAg-tféitfib 
ÚU5  TlAif  ceni  An  cf  Aob  *oó  Af  a  tip ACAit)  f é  p iArh  : 

'Sé  •oeipeAt)  nA  CAince — pAogAt  pAT>A  A^ppAncUAApe  Ann 
Stiocc  townpig  nA  p éite  náp  0015a  An  p iAt>Ac.  48 

VIII.— AttAÓ     CHAIN.  £  '   fy* 

y/  Ó   HeACCAbfA   po   óAn. 

<L4Tlá  pÁgAitn-pe  f tÁwce  if  pat>a  oéAf  cpáóCA'ó 
r] An  An  méAT)  t>o  bÁiteA'ó  Af  AnAc  cuam,  J 
)f  V/S  mo  tpuAg,  Am^f aó  5AÓ  AtAip  Af  rnÁtAip,  Q&// ' 
^      t)eAn  Af  pÁifce  cá  a    piteAt>  put— ^ÍJ^  4 

A  Ri  nA  n5f ÁpA  ceAp  neArh  Af  pÁptAf 

ttÁp  oeA^  An  cáoaóc  T)úinn  beipc  nA  cfitin — 
Ace  tÁ  cotfi  bf  eAg  teip  ^An  5A01C  nÁ  báip  ceAc 

tÁn   A'bÁIT)  ACA  T>'á  f  CtlAbA^Ó  Af  f  lUbAt  f  8 

tlÁp  rhóp  An  c-íongnAt)  óf  corhAip  nA  m)Aome 

A  bpeicpmc  pínce  Af  cut  a  sewn, 
ScfeATDA-o  Af  CAomeA-ó  T)o  fCAnnfóóA'ó  x>Aoine 

5fiiA5  *o9Á  ciAf  At)  \aw  cpeAc  *o'A  pomn  :  12 

t)í  buACAitti  05A  Ann,  ageAcc  An  pogriiAip, 

X)yÁ  fíneAt)  Af  cpócAp  'p  t>á  T>CAbAi|\c  50  Cltt 
'S  ^up  b'é  ^téAf  a  bpófCA  T)o  bí  ^o'á  T>-CÓff AU1 

'S  a  Í)ia  nA  5tóipe  ndf  róóp  An  peAtt !  16 


.V* 
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Ann  fúT)  T)ia  n-Aoine  óttiinpeÁ  An  CAomeAt) 
A5  ceAóc  5AÓ  caoi£>  A^tif  ^jAeA'OAt)  bof, 

Af  a  tin  tan  oróóe  Cfom  ctnnfeAó  ctAoit>ce 

S-An  ceo  te  *oéAnAt>  aca  aóc  a'  f  meaó  co|\p.  J  20 

A   ÍOfA  CfiOfCA  •o'frtJtAin^   ÍOft)A1|\C  ^ 

T)o  óeAnntng  50  pífwneAó  An  boóc  'f An  noóc, 
go  pAjttAf  nAorhtA  50  "ocu^Ain  fAoj\  teAC 

5^ó  c|\éAcú|\  *oío£>  *o,Á|\  tuic  £aoi  An  toe  !  24 

tThtteÁn  5éAj\  aj\  An  lonAt)  céAWiA 

HA|\  tAf  Att)  |\éAtc  Ann  'f  nÁjt  éi|\$i*ó  SfvtAn, 

T)o  E>Áit  An  méAT)  út)  t>o  tfUAtt  m  AenfeAóc 

50  gAittitn  aj\  AonAó  50  moó  ^iAjvoAoin.  28 

tlA  pin  T)0  gtéAf  At)  CtlAt  '^Uf  CéACCA 

*Oo  tfeAttA'ó  t)f\éAn|\A  'f  T)o  ó|\AiteA"ó  fíot 
'S  nA  mnÁ  t>á  |\éi|\  fin  "oo  "óéAnpAt)  ^ac  Aon  j\ut> 
T)o  fníorhpAt)  bféix)  A5Uf  AnAi^c  óaoU  32 

t)Aite  An  CtÁif  t>o  tM  m  Aice  tÁitfie 

tlífi  tei5  An  c-Ág  *óói£>  gAbÁit  Aníof 
t)í  An  t>Áf  óoíti  tÁroin  nAó  T)cu5  f  e  cÁijvoe 

'O'Aon  rtiAe  mÁtA|\  VÁf  jui^aO  fUArii.  36 

tHunA  f  céAt  *oo  ceApAt)  *óói£>  An  tÁ  f o  a  mbÁitce 

A  tlí  nA  ngfÁf a  nÁ|\  t>oóc  An  nró 
Aóc  a  gcAitteA-ó  mte  ^An  toó  ná  fÁite, 

1e  feAn^ÁTD  sfÁnnA  'f  iat>  tÁirh  te  cí|\ !  '.    40 

A  tlí  nA  ngjtÁf  a  Canting  neAtti  Af  pA^t^ 

'S  a  *Óé  cia  Vi  cÁf  •oúinn  beiju;  nó  cj\iúf\ 
Aóc  tá  Corii  bfeÁg  f m  gAn  5A0C  ^An  bÁif ceAó 

Agtif  tin  An  bÁm  aca  *oo  t>ut  50  cóm —  44 

X)o  t>fif  An  X>áx>  A^tif  bÁiteAt)  nA  "OAome 

ScAp  nA  CAoi|Mg  Anonn  f An  Cfnárii, 
'S  a  *Óé^  nAC  Annfw  t>í  An  c-Á|\  tnótt  T)éAncA  ■" 

A^a  Aon  freA|\  vé&s  Agtif  oóca^  mná !  48 
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t)í  Aitne  Af  m^itjte  Ann,  tnná  ^up  páifcí 

^5  5°^  9T  A5  5*ltf*oit  'r  ^5  plz  nA  m>eon 
Af  trmá  t/á  -fiéi|i  fin  *oo  t>é&nipÁt>  Aon  juro 

T)o  fníorhpA'ó  bj\éroin  Af  AnAif\c  óaoí.  52 

A  totnáif  uí  Caúaií,  bA  rhón  -An  fcéAi  tú 
t  X)o  tjteAbj:Á  b^eAn^A,  *oo  ótiifvpeÁ  fíot, 
'S  a  tiAóCA  buAóAitt  *oo  ó^Aitpe-At)  Látr»  teAC, 

tTlo  téAn  'f  cú  báitce  m  AnAó  cuAin  !  56 

A  SeágAin  tii  Cof CAin  bA  rhón  ah  fcéAt  tú 

guft  fe-df  cú  niAtn  1  unng  nó  1  rnb^o, 
'S  a  Uaóca  coif céitn  tútrhArt  fiubAit  cú 

Ó  tomrotin  AnAtt  50  T)uí  t)éAt  z$Á%& :  60 

,AnuAitt  tx>  f Aoit  cú  pnáifi  *oo  fteAnAt) 

Rug  nA  rnnÁ  05A  ofc  Abuf  'guf  tAtt, 
'S  stí|\  fAoit  »00  rhÁitfín  t>á  mbÁitpróe  céAT>  feA|\ 

50  idciuci?^  £ém  ótucr  'bAite  ftán.  64 

t>í  ITlÁifie  ní  tltiA-óÁin  Ann,  bumneán  stégeAt,, 
^n  CAitín  fpéif\eArhAit  bí  A^Ainn  f  An  Aic 
*  JtéAf  fl  í  péin  50  moó  T)ia  céAT>Aoin 

le  t)ut  óurn  AonAig  50  Cnoc  An  T)AttÁin.  68 

t)í  cóca  tnnj\i  *oe  togA  An  éAT>Aig 
CAipín  tAce  Af  jubíní  bÁn', 
I  ^S^f  "o'í^S  fí  -a  niÁit^ín  bfónAó,  ctváróce 
'      ^5  J*itc  tiA  n*oeón  Afíf  50  bnÁt.  72 

lofCAt)  ftéibe  Agtíf  f CAttAt)  ctétbe 

X^  An  Áic  aj\  éA5At)A|t,  Af  rmtteán  cpuAró, 
tHAjv  'f  ioíttóa  cf éAcún  *of  Á5  fé  A5  séAf-got, 

A5  f iteAt)  'f  A15  éA^Aom  5AÓ  niArom  íuaw  :  76 

tlí  xnogbáit  eotAif  t»o  ótnf  t>'A  »ouf  eoij\  iatd 

Aóc  rrtl-ág  flióft  bí  fAn  CAifteAn  ntiAt) — 
'Sé  c^loóntigAt)  An  Arh|\-din  j;tín  bÁiteAt)  móf-án 

'O'pÁS  -d'óbAn  *oótAif  A5  AnAó  ctiAm.  80 
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IX.— An    touACAitt   toeo. 

Se^gAn  CtáfAé  mAC  T)orhnAitt  |\o  óAn. 
j^  "fonn  :  An  CnocA -ttián. 

tMm  A|\  buA*óAi|\c  $aó  uaij\  *oon  tó 
A5  caoi  50  cfUAit)  'f  A5  cuaj\  n-A  nTmó^, 
tTlx\|\  fCAoiteAt)  uAinn  An  buAóAitt  beo, 
Af  nÁ  jtíomtA^  cuAij\if  c  uavó,  mo  bj\on  !  4 

'Sé  mo  tAoó,  mo  gite,  m'feA^, 
'Sé  mo  $Ae*óeAt,  mo  gite,  m'peAjA — 
Aon  c-fUAn  óum  fém  ní  b^uAfVAr  pém 

Ó  óuai*ó  1  gcéw  mo  gite,  m'pe-A^  I  8 

tlí  b-Aoibwn  cuaó  bA  fuAij\c  aj\  nóm, 
Oit)  pjv-omn  uAifte  Afi  u-aúa*ó  fpóijtc, 
OiX)  f  Aoite  -Af  fttA^A  1  mbtiAt)Ai|\c  'f  1  mbfón, 
Ó  f  CAoiteAt)  uAinn  An  buAóAitt  t>eo  1  12 

'Sé  mo  tAoó,  *jc.- 

ílí^  éif\ig  ptioébuf  £ém  a^  cói|\, 
A|t  óAow-óneAf  jvae  cá  T)Aot-bfiAC  b|\óm, 
O.  fAobAt)  Af\  fpéip  Af  fpéi|\tm5  mó|t 
Ctim  ftéibce  1  ^céin  mAjt  •o'éAttng  An  teon  !  16 

'Sé  mo  tAoó,  -|c. 

tlít  f éif  50  fUAij\c  a^  ótwiA'óófuic  óeott, 
O/n  éi$f  e  1  nsjuMim  ^An  tiAím  'nA  mbeot, 
U-dm  béite  btiAn  Afi  buAtíAif  c  ^aó  tó 
ó  teÁfntng  uAinn  An  biiAóAitt  beo  !  20 

'Sé  mó  tAoó,  "jc. 

An  mAf  caó  uAf  At,  uAibjteAó,  05, 
gAf  ^An  gtuiAim  *V  vu&iy ce  fnó*ó 
5tAc  Af  tiiAimneAó  Uiaú  1  ngteó 
A5  ceAf  ca*ó  An  c-f  tuAig  'f  A5  utJAf^Ain  cf  eon  !    24 
'Sé  mo  tAoó,  -jc. 
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1f  $lAf  a  full  meAf,  múifneAó,  mcvóAit, 

t11^|\  LA5ÁTI  T>f\ÚÓCA  -Af  ÓIUtílAlf  -An  fóif, 

ZÁ  ttlAff  Af  Cúpro  "Otút  1  5Cóij\ 
1  bpeAff Ainn  ínf  'f  1  ngnúif  mo  fcóif  !  28 

'Sé  mo  laoó,  -jc. 

If    CAf    A    ÓÚt    'f    1f    CÚffAÓ,    CÓ1f 

1f   T>lACAÓ   *OlÚC    'f    If   bÚClAÓ,    bóff, 

1f  peACAó  piorm  Af\  lontijtd'ó  -au  ói|\ 
Ó  tiAtAf  úf  50  cum  mo  f  cóif  I  32 

'Sé  mo  íaoó,  "|C. 

1f  coftriuit  é  te  n-Aongiíf  05, 
te  tug-Ait)  m-AC  Cém  r\&  mbéime^nn  mój\, 
te  Cújvaoi  ÁfT)  mAC  T)Aife  -An  óif, 
UAoife-Aó  éife^nriAó  cféAn  Af  cóif.  36 

'Sé  mo  í-aoó,  -|c. 

te  Con-AtX  CeÁfuiAó  fte-ÁfnArt)  póifc 

te  ^e-Af^uf  finncAó  fionn  m-AC  Ttóig, 

Ue  Corióut)A|\  cÁit>  m-AC  tlÁif  na  nóf 

U-doif eAó  -Aoittwn  CfiAoifte  x\n  óeoit.  40 

'Sé  mo  Laoó,  -jc. 

tlí  rhAoróf  e-At>  féiti  C1-A  n-é  tno  fcóf, 
t)ei*ó  ínnfinc  fcéit  'x\&  "óéit)  50  teo|\ 
Aóc  5tnt)itn  Cum  Aon  rhic  T)é  íia  ^corhAóc 
go  "ocisi-o  mo  Laoó  s^n  b-Aos-At,  t>eó  !  44 

'Sé  mo  íaoC,  ic. 

Atz  femnceAf  fCÁif  -aj\  ótáiffig  óeoit, 

Af  5tA0i*óceAf  cÁwce  cÁf  c  Af  bójvo, 

LíoncAf  fUAf  5AÓ  cuaó  *oon  tieoif — 

StÁmce  uAim  *oon  £>u,aó-aiU,  t>eó  I  48 

'Sé  mo  Laoó,  mo  gite,  m'fe-Af, 
'Sé  mo  $-Ae*óeAt,  mo  gile,  m'feAf, 

TTlo  ófUA'óUAn  fém  •o'á  Iua/O  cj\e  téAn 

m^f  Cuai"ó  1  seem  mo  gae,  m'pe-Af  !  52 
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X.— utiéite    tiA    n-eAC. 

pte  5  An  Awm  x>o  fcttfott. 

9Sé  An  c-eAó  bÁn  An  c-Ait-eAó  Aoittwn  UiAt 

tug  t)Aj\f\  beA^;  fpáif  ó'n  n^Aoit  aj\  UiAf , 

'Dut  1  rnbÁt^  nA  n-Atvoónoc  scaoía  gctwiAró, 

tÁn  T^AtAf  ó  £>Áff*  a  t^oige  50  ctttAif.  4 

'Sé  -An  c-eAó  x>onn  nAó  frpvut  rnA|\  púcA  At\  ftiAtt, 
Aóc  f lAOT)Ann  50  tMif f  1115  'f  50  n-utíiAt  f  An  c-f fian, 
tltig  fé  An  t)Áij\e  ó  eAotvAiii  TYItirhAn  tia  *óiAró, 
A5wr  ó  CAif  eAt  50  toAfjvA  T)úin  Ártvo  nA  n-iAfc.  8 

'Sé  An  c-eAó  ^uaí)  UiAitnneAó,  tÁn,  Cfieoij\eAó, 

TIac  fcaAb^xvó  a  jwAinne  1  rnbAt\n  fttótne, 

A  ttiAtvAif  c  *oo  ótiAtAf  tÁ  n-A  sceotótunc 

5«|\  tuAite  é  TIA01  n-uAif\e  nA  nA  pAinteo^A.  12 

'Sé  An  c-eAó  tviAtiAó  nAó  n-iA^tMt)  a  gtxeA'OA'ó  te  f  po|\, 
'S  nAó  n-iAtAt^t:A'ó  nA  n-iAttAóA  te^nn-A'ó  aj\  a  óot^p, 
SciAttpA'ó  a  óuro  iAj\Ainn  te  pe&t&  nA  ^cof 
l3eitA  ah  pAó  teif  ón  c-f  tiAt>  cf  At  f  cat>ai*o  nA  com.    16 

'Sé  An  c-eAó  ciAtvóuft  nAó  n-iAftvpA*ó  c01ce.nA  bAtuv 
1  tvoiAit*  piAVó  fceAnnAig  CiAfHAige  foitne  fAn  cfnArh, 
T)o  teAnpA'ó  y\a  -peAfióow  tMot  rhAfCAó  50  f  Aríi, 
£a  óuAncAift  nA  n-éij\né  'f5°  mAgAtti  ílofcornAin.         20 

'Sé  -An  5f\ovóifie  tmróe  An  píjv-eAó  fúSAó,  C|\é-Ati, 
ScoitcpeA'ó  An  gAot  mA|\  éAn  aj\  tút  fAn  Aeft, 
tDéAtvpAt)  T>e  juiais  ó  gtiAif  -Af  5Á*ó  "o'A  rhéA*o 
A  tii-A|\c-Aó  50  UiAt  tAjA  lílu-Aró  -Af  áeAnAinn  *oe  téim.      24 

'Sé  -An  c-eAó  gtAf  nAó  meAfA  c^éit  aj\  t^Af , 
t-A|\  C«t\^c  lipe  ^0  ^t^eou  tn-Ajt  g^ot  tA  ITIAfc', 
Do  fté.Atvp-A'ó  btiAii!)  5-An  ^u-At)  A|\  -An  f cé-At)  -Af  peAttt^ 
'Sa  f-Arh-Ait  -Af  ^n  T)0tíiAn  ní  gé-Att-Ait^  50  b|\At  1  28 
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XL— tmetteAiti    ccaru   An    u-éAg. 

T)onn  Ca*ó  món  ó  T)ÁtAig  T>o  Cum. 

t)neiteArii  ceAnc  coriitjtom  An  c-éAg 
flí  gAtiAnn  te  CféAn  nÁ  te  cfUAg, 
Hi  g óX) Ann  Aij^eAt)  nA  on 
'Sní  téit>  05  nÁ  ÁjAfAi*ó  uavó.  4 

Tlí  -oAwseAn  orúce  Ain  nÁ  tÁ 

ílí  "OAinseAn  cnát  aj\  An  éA^, 

Hí  g Aft Ann  cotrifAc  teif  ná  caú 

ttí  gAttAnn  fé  bA  nÁ  cnéA-o.  8 

Att  An  rribáf  triAn  cur^teAn  tmn 
tlí  "OAin^eAn  Ain  citt  nÁ  cuaú, 
Hí  "OAin^eAn  CAifieÁn  nÁ  rnún 
tló  50  scuntAn  tú  fAn  uAig.  12 

Hi  fruit  tuA'OAi^eAóc  nÁ  tút 

T)0    OéAfipAf    CÚ    tA|\   T>0    tttAt, 

ílít  ceAjAmAtin  Ann  tiAn  iia  tAin 

T)0    f AOttpAf    tú    Ain   50    t>|AÁt.  16 

péAó  n^|\  óurhmng  neA]\c  a  LÁrh 

SAmpfon  puAin  b^ff  m  ^aó  gteo, 
Ua|\  éif  "o'Án  £>uAit>  fé  ^An  tijxéAs 
X)o  CuAi-ó  f é  t>on  éA^  'na  "oeoit).  20 

SotAtri  mAC  tDÁitti-ó  $éA|\  5UC, 
1f  "oeirhm  a  rtnc  ^un  píon 
1n   f An  uAig  acá  50  *OOÓC 
X>o  cui|\eA"ó  a  óonp  £A  "óíon.  24 

m  An  Ann  An  T)nAoi,  rnón  a  ótú, 

T)'imtig  fé  'r&  CúrhAóc  50  t>eo, 

An  xftéao  *oo  junne  Cú  nAoi 

An  OpeicteAn  *OAoit)  su|\  teon  ?  28 
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CúóutAinn  6-Aífma  nA  n-eAó 

TIaó  téi^eAt)  neAó  tiAit>  ftAn, 

A  óteAfA  ^oite  50  téin 

tlín  óutírouig  é  aj\  An  mbáf  !  32 

píninne  fo  51*0  ^un  feAntt 

Hí  rwne  nÁn  t>eAn£>  An  t>Áit — 

1f  lonAnn  a?  éA£  T)aj\  twn 

X)e\t  1  téwe  Untn  An  £>áif.  36 

Ó  nAó  TXAtn  *out  tiom  ó'n  éA$ 

flVAnAtn  po  óéAT)  Af  -po  ^óeió 

X)o  fceinim  T)o  R15  na  n^nAf 

50  "00511!)  An  t>Áf  T)om'  t>neit  I  40 

XII.— c&im    A15    imteACu   tAu   sóite. 

tlioctáf  ó  CeÁnnAig  no  óAn. 

50  moó  mAiT)in  f  AriirtAit)  A|\  nsoine  *oon  Cuaió, 
Síof  te  zao\X)  coitte  *oo  tu^Af  mo  nuAis, 
*Sé  f  muAweAr  An  f  emm  *oon  cnAonA  Af  *oon  ton, 
5«|\  rhitro  UArii  cniAtt  tAn  fÁile  Anonn.  4 

Uavo  mo  óáifvoe  aj\  buite  'gttf  ní  nÁn  >óArn  é, 
WAtt  if  éi^eAn  "OAiti  imteAóc  te  pÁwne  An  tAe, 
Aóc  ■o'Airivóeow  nio  CAfuvo  nAóA'o-fA  aj\  cuinn, 
A^ur  ^tviAifpeAT)  Am^nAó  tAn  fÁite  Anonn.  8 

X)Á  mbéAt)  f é  A|\  mo  ótrniAf  ní  fA^jMinn  iat>, 
ílí  tnéigpmn  mo  ctmiAinn  An  gnát)  nd  ^céAT), 
Aóc  if  ^Aon  mo  óAnAit)  Aguf  if  pAon  mo  teAnn/ 
-A^tif  nAóAT)  AmÁnAó  tAn  fÁite  Anonn.  12 

Uá  tárh  An  cSAfAnAi$  LÁit)in  cnuAtt) 

1f  neAnc  a  óeAnc  A^tif  if  ^oeAns-Án  a  ttuAró, 

1f  t>néA$  a  rhóroe  'f  tf  ptntceAó  a  tAnn, 

'S  tf  mitix>  t)Ani  éAto-ó  tAp  fÁHe  Anonn.  16 
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1Tlo  6]\ÁX>  5U|\  teA^At)  teo  Lam  n&  n-éAóc, 

1Tlo  ófi&ó  ^un  mitteA*ó  teo  cuf  Ait>  ha  5Cj\éAóc, 

1Tlo  tfiite  tmUe<vó  50  tipuitmro-ne  pAnn, 

'S  mo  ópÁ'ó  mo  tujvAp  caj\  rÁite  Anonn.  20 

An  tiponóóAfv  f Áróce  Án  nAom   ^uf  Án  f A01  ? 

A  mbéimiT)  'nÁn  n,oeónAi>ói£>  'nÁn  nt)útAig  Coróóe  ? 

An  mbéró  réAn  nó  ronAf  Af  dnwn  on  ? 

*OÁ  mbéA'ó,  ní  n AúAinn  tA^  rÁite  Anonn.  24 

Atz  pÁt  mo  geAnÁw  A^ur  p&t  mo  óaovó, 

£Át  mo  ftibeAntA  aguf  cp4"ó  mo  ónoróe 

ThAn-tomA'ó  A|v  t>peAn Ainn — An  n^eAnÁn  ^aó  Am 

Oó  Af  oineAnn  T>úwn  imteAóc  tAn  pÁite  Anonn  1        28 

ZÁ  lAigm  A^uf  ConnAóc  A^tir  TttumAin  %An  ttníg, 

A^ur  mónóúise  tJtA*ó  gAn  ceAnn  w  Án  ^cníó — 

Cá  CnAott  nA  scunAft  An  f  eAfgA'ó  f  eAn 

Ó  imteAóc  Án  scÁijvoe  caj\  r Áite  Anorm  !  32 

óó  ftÁn  a  óomgAoit  Af  a  óÁin^e  mo  ónoróe, 

StÁn  te  ctAmiAit)  5tAif-infe  ha  f aoi — 

Ve  triAgAiti  'f  te  cutóAift  ó  £>Áj\f\  50  bonn, 

Ó  cÁimre  A15  nnteAóc  tAn  rÁite  Anonn  !  36 

XIIL— ATI     t)t1ACAllt     tXátt. 
porm  :  CoiUxe  tiA  "ÓtÁnnAnn. 


SeAjAn  ó  CoiteÁw  no  óah. 
ITlAiTíeAii  Iaoi  git  £A  °ótntte  cnAínn  gtuif 

*Óoine  Am  AonAn  coir  imeAtt  cj\á$a, 
1  £>£ír  cnem'  néAtCAiD  t>o  *óeA|\cAf  fpéintteAn 

As  teAcc  ó  tAoO  *óeAf  nA  mAnA  Am'  "óÁit ;  4 

t)A  cinte  a  bnAoite  nÁ  btntte  nínnóuinn 

UAnAi-óe  CAoit-pmn  buAitce  A|\  pÁ|\, 
'Sé  •outtAinc  te  -oíosnAir,  "  Ot,  tiAiU  mo  Cnoróe-fe 

11  tló  An  DpeicpeAX)  Coróée  mo  tHiACAttt  ban  ?  "     8 
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X)a  óAom  a  "oeit)  rhion'  X)A  triin  a  ti-Aotófoti 

'Sa  x>lAo^  'nA  f  íaot>ai£>  triAtt  ój\  50  fált, 
t)A  gite  a  W-éAX)&x\  nA  gnúif  nA  j\éAtCAn 

t)ei|\  fotuf  gtéinneAó  *oon  cf AogAt  j\oirh  tA ;         12 
T)o  tM  mte  foittf e  nA  s^éwe  ^5  fínnce 

'Ha  teACAin  niíonlA  cj\é  tícif  ftáw, 
Af  fftut  5A11  Tríf ceAft  ó  fleAócA  a  |\írm-fvofc 

SoóniA  f\ío$t>A  'o'á  t)uAóAitt  t>An.  16 

1f  CApA  f téAóCAf  *oon  bftnrmgit  rhAotvóA 

tíhoóAi^  ttéAtCAif  tfmmce  riuiá, 
Af  ■o'fnof  j\ui§  tné  "ói  1  tAOiti£>  ^A&ótlse 

A  cine,  a  saoíca  a  *oteAóc  'f  a  cÁit —  20 

An  *oúit  T>e  *óéitit)  cj\íonnA  An  Aei]\  í 

ttó  An  ^em  *oe  fféirh  An  tfAogAiL  a  5f^>> 
tló  cA*oé  ax\  C|\éinf  e-A|A  t>o  t)uAt>Ait\  a  cé^opAit) 

'S^f  AP  A  n^tAc/oArm  fí  ax\  t)uAóAitt  bÁn.  24 

"  An  cufA  An  ^éAtCAn  ^115  bAfijtA  f  cémie 

Ó  ríwAitt  n-A  íi-éif e^nn  A5  got  f ^n  Áf , 
Óf  cionn  a  cféwfnn  tlAoif'  *oo  c^ aoóat!) 

1n  tllXAitt  An  éif tig  te  ceAl£  nÁrhAt)  ?  28 

tló  An  teAnnAn  caowccaó  finn'  ^éif '  *oon  tí^ótomn 

An  S|\ut  nA  ÍTlAoite  "oob'f^-A  as  fn^tri, 
Hó  céite  An  CAOifig  puAif\  céitn  nA  Cfi Aoifte, 

T10  aj\  éA£  'f^11  Coíncwn  An  thiACAiLL  t>Án  ?  "         32 

A  Twt)Aif\c  An  óéiftf? lonn  "  1ií  neAó  *oon  •o^emi  fin 

X)o  fíorh  vo  t)|\éAóc  mé  aóc  póT)tA  cá 
VA  Sf lottát)  gAtt  te  C|\eAtt  ajv  $Aet)eAtAitt 

Cfót)A  CAorhnAóA  m  1mf  £áit —  36 

1f  ciAn  a  géAfgot  A5  CAoweAí)  a  Cfémfiu 

A  ctimAnn  céite  Af  ^a'oa  aj\  p-dn, 
Oigfe  5AotrftA|\  ítlíteAt)  Af  éifiin 

Af  Cumn  nA  scéA*o  gcAt,  a  t>uAóAitt  b-án."  40 
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M  Setup  "oon  §^1|\  fin  a  bfimrmeAt  AUmn, 

Af  bi  50  f\áf  ca  cé  p^T)^  azá 
*Oo  piuormfA  t^Aó  ctútfiAit  tAi*oij\ 

UflÚpAÓ    SÁfVOAC    A|\    feAÓfVÁTI —  44 

O  Atioif  50  cfó*óA  Af  buit)eAn  ha  Ti-6ófvpA 

/Af  An  «sCófCA  50  ti-iotntÁn, 
AS  cigeAóc  at)  pó^CAib  te  neA|\c  5A11  ceo^A 

xNf  btiAit)pi,ó  pD^tA  *oon  t)tiAóAiU  bán  !  "  48 

<S|\  ótof  ah  f céit  fin  *oo  fCAip  a  cIaonca 

'S  no  gAib  a  CAOriióftnc  ójvóa  btáit, 
T)o  f  eirm  a  ^éA^A  ^aoií  i  nx>f\éAóCAib 

'S  a  fugte  Aof  ca  bA  rhój\  te  f  á*ó,  52 

tlA  ii-éw,  n*  iníotxA,  ha  ctitnc,  r»A  coíttxe 

Aibne  Af  U05A  in  lotriAfvbÁi'ó, 
*Oo  bí  a^  jvírmce,  Af  tia  steArmcA  címóeAU, 

te  sfeAnti  t>'á  tAoitib  *oon  íhiAóAitt  bÁn.  56 


XIV.    mAóuriArh  Ati  mnrie  ftoit$íosAi5. 

tló  CAoweA'ó  tige  ttlotASA. 


SeAgAn  ó  CoiteÁm  ^o  óaíi. 

Ovóóe  'óaiti  50  "001115,  miAi^c 

Coif  t^1F5e  ^a  worm  T)CtAéAn, 
A5  téA|\-fmuAineAt)  Af  aj;  UiAt) 

A|A    ÓOJVAlb    CfUIA'ÓA   Att    C-f  AO§Alt  : 
t)l    AH    |\Ae    Af   11A    féAlXA    fUAf 

Hí|\  ctof  p«Aim  comrie  x\&  cf\ÁgA, 

Af  nl  t^1^  5A^  Arm  ^3011  S^01^ 

t)o  ófoitpeA-ó  bi^p  cfAínn  ná  btát. 
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T)o  JUiAifeAf  a$  mAócnArh  Am'  Aon 

5ah  Aifie  A^Am  aja  j\Aon  mo  fuit)Ait, 

t)o|\Af  citte  5ti]A  "oe-A^c  mé 

'S  An  óon-Ai]A  ^éit)  Ajt  mo  óiorm.  12 

TDo  fCAT)  mé  fAn  'oofAf  c-feAn 

'TIa^  gnÁt  AtmfAin  Af  Aoi*óeAóc 

T)'^  nT>Á1t  *00n    to£)AjA   Af  *oon    tAg 

An  cjvát  x>o  rhAij\  tuóc  An  crge.  16 

t)í    tTOfUVÓ    piAjA    AJA    A    tA01$ 

1f  ciAn  ó  ctnt^eA-ó  1  5Cto*ó — 

Ap  a  ftn'óeA'ó  f  Aoite  Af  ctiAp 

Af  CAit/ciotAig  cjaiaUxa  An  j\óro.  20 

Ótaró  mé  ffof  te  m&Czn&m  lÁn 

T)o  téi^e-Af  mo  tÁrh  pÁ'm  gtwAift 

5«^   ttHC   t^AfA   T)1AnA   *OéA|\ 

Óm'  *óeAtACAitt  aja  An  t)t:éA|A  Am*At\  24 

AmittAitu;  mé  Amifw  £ a  "óít 

Af  mé  A5  CAoit)  50  cutíiAó, 
T)o  1M  Aimt;eAf\  Ann  'nA  j\ai$ 
An  ceAó  fo  50  foittt,  fut>Aó  I  28 

1f  Ann  "oo  tM  01,015  Af  ctiA|\ 

T)t^éAÓCA  Af  T)1At)AÓC  t/A  téigeAt), 

CofAróe  ceACAt  A^tif  ceot 
As  motAt)  mótvóAócA  T)é.  32 

'PotAfAó  potAtti  ^An  Á1JVO 

An    C-Áftlf    fO    Af   AOfOA   CÚJt 

1f   lOm^A    eAf^At   A^Uf  £AOÚ 

T)o  t)tiAit  p^  rhAot  t>o  mút^ !  36 

'S  lorrvóA  peAfit Ainn  A^uf  tniAóc 
"    'S^f  rco1f™  cuAin  *oo  ótntvif  "oíoc, 

Ó    CÍO'ÓtAICeAt)    tÚ    AtA   *0CÚf 

T>o  H15  nA  nt)út  mAt\  tigeAf  I  40 
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A  rhúif\  nAorhtA  riA  rnbeAnn  n^tAf  ! 
X)o  b'ó^nÁm  *oon  cij\  feo  ctUt— 
1f  •oíombái'ó  *óiAn  tiom  *oo  fcfuof 
A^tif  cu|\  *oo  nAorh  aj\  fÁn  !  44 

1f  UAigneAó  acaoija  Anoif, 

Hit  icmnAc  cojiAfoe  nA  ceot 

Aóc  f  c^éAóA*ó  nA  gceAnn-cAic 

In  10HAT)  nA  f-Atm  fó-óAit  I  48 

Gitmeán  ai$  eAfCA|\  óf  *oo  raiAig, 
tleAnncós  jui^vó  a*o  újvtán  újt, 
UApAnn  cAot  nA  feAnnAó  feAng 
Af  cjtónÁn  nA  n-eAf  -At)'  ótúro  I  52 

tTlAf  a  n^tAoifteAt)  An  ftnpeos  rhoó 
T)o  ótéi|\  A5  CAnA*ó  nA  *o-C|Ut, 
Hit  ceAn^A  A5  cofiftuige  Anoif 
Aóc  ceAn^A  gtio^Ai^  nA  5CÁ5  I  56 

AzÁ  X)o  pfomnceAó  ^An  biAtf 

T)o  ftiAin-tiof  5An  teAtoAift  bl&ó 

T)o  teAfirnonn  ^An  ícyóbAif\c  ótiAf\ 

Y\Á  Aip|\ionn  t)o  T31A  t/a  f  Át)  1  60 

T/nntig  t>o  ttiAim  Af  *oo  fiAgAit 

Af   *00    ÓUAttAÓC    f  A    Ó1An-ÓjVá*Ó  I 

Oó,  ní  £ionnAim  Anoif  fAt/  lA'óAt) 
Aóc  CAfnán  cfiA*óCA  cnárh  1  64 

Oó  !  Anfrof  tAnn  Af  AnuAitt 

Anttforo  AntiAif  Af  AinT)tige, 

PótfneAfC   nAttlAT)    Af    CfeAÓA*Ó    C^Alt) 

TD'fMÁis  tiAi^neAó  tú  niAf  acaoija  I  68 

T)o  t>íof-f  a  f  ém  fonA  feAt 

£of  Aoif ,  /00  CtAoóttng  mo  ctót)  ! 

CÁmig    CÓIf   An    C-fAOgAlt  Atn'   AgAlt) 

A^uf  nít  pei'ótn  ofm  aóc  bfón  !  72 
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TD'imtig  tno  tuAt>Ait  Af  mo  tút 
ítAt>Aj\c  mo  fút  A5Uf  tno  tjteoi^  I 
Uáit)  mo  óÁijvoe  A^uf  mo  ótAnn 
'S  An  01VL  f  eo  50  pAnn  A5  •opeogAt)  !      76 
&c&  *ouAi|AceAf  aja  mo  t>j\eAó, 

Zá  mo  ú|\oróe  Via  óf\ocAt  cnot>, 

X)Á  tipoifxpeAt)  oftn  An  bÁf, 

13^*0  ^eA^ti  rn'pÁitxe  j:a  n-A  CorhAin  I        80 

XV.    corhAmte  T>on  mnne  05. 

pie  sAn  Aintn  t>o  ótim. 

XX  t)Uine  ACÁ  1   'OCÚIf  *00    f  AO$A1t 

ttlo  te-á^Af c  50  cjwinn  bein  teAC — 
An  cé  T)'á  'ocÁinix;  a  CiaU,  te  ti-Aoif 
Ctn^-fe  ^aó  rut)  Via  te&v.  4 

TU  fAnnctng  |\Ái*óce  bAoif 

tlÁ  An  *o^e-Atn  Via  rnbíT)  aca, 

Sut  a  "ociticpAro  An  ioitiat)  *oe  'o'Aoif 

t)íot)  Aitne  aj\  C|\íofc  a^ac.  8 

t\Á  CAit  "oo  fAogAt  TríorhAom 

1f  nÁ  téis  An  cftige  úa^  ceAt, 

dfi  An  c-flAc  Viuaija  ójuiA'óAnn  fí 

1f  T)eocAit\  a  fníorh  Via  sat*.  12 

Ao'  ói$e  ofCAit  T>o  rheAbAin 
Af  bAitig  ^n  f?ogtAim  teAt 
dp  An  ^tó^  nAó  "octn^eAnn  An  ceAnn 
1f  curnA  é  Ann  nó  Af.  16 

tDéVÓI^   tttA|\    ÓteAÓCAI^   A|\  *0CÚ1f 

tló  mAj\  a  mbéit)  pogtAim  teAU, 

pé  ^tó^  T>o  ttnsfi^  50  Cfiuwn 

tAbAijx  te  U15  nA  bfeA^c  20 


<\n  5l<3f\  nAó  pjwceA]\  te  SAoif 

'S  nAó  soi]\e  t)on  ófovóe  x\Á  An  cAb, 

Hit  row  aóc  A15  imteAóc  te  saoiC 

ttlAp  imtigeAf  ó'n  n^A^A^  X>e&£  fceArih  24 

t>Aiti£  stAn-eotuf  50  cftrnin 

/df  cuirhnig  ^aó  nró  Via  óeA|\c — 

An  5tó]A  .a  bo^Ann  An  CfAoróe 

'fíé  tAitneAnti  te  Ttig  tiA  t>peA|\u.  28 


XVI.     CeAtlt)Att  0  T)^tAt$  AJtJS  Atl  ÍTIAC-AUA. 

CeAj\bAtt  fo  óAn. 

CeAf\bAtt> A   ttlAC   AttA  *óeAf 

ó'f  "ouic-f  e  if  peAf  a  tán, 

CféAt)  A  gtÓjtAIÓ  g|\inn 

T)o  beijt  fmn  t>'á$  sctv&ó  ? 

tTlAC  AttA — 5^*6  ! 

C» — 5^*0  !   ní  Ti-eA'ó  t>a^  nx>óió, 
Aitni*o  T)Arh-f  a  An  ^eAn, 

1Tlo   CéAOVXÓ  T>0   CtÓ*ÓAlg — 

Uó,  *oa^  troóió,  m  ti-eAt)  !  8 

m. — m  íi-eAt). 

C. — TTlunA  b'éAT)  Acá 

T)o  ttiAtAib  T)é  junne  Cf\át>, 
tiAigeAf  1  nT)An  x>&m 
1nnif  x>Am  tná  cA  !  12 

m.— ac^. 

C. — A  fíosAróe  gtic  gfwn 

PfiocAt  tmn  50  féró — 
Cf  é&T)  if  tiAigeAf  t>aiti  ? 
tlíj\  pionnAf  Ofc  bjAéA^. —  16 

m.— éAS  5 
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C. — XY\&\é  ^n  c-éA^  50  *oeirinn 

1f  |?oif\ceAnn  píj\e  Áf\  bpiAn, 
T)o  •ój\uroé<vó  Horn 

*Oo  b*Aic  tiotn,  t>aj\  pA*o  ! —  20 

ÍTI. — Udp  piAt> ! 

C. — D-djA  p-A'ó  £ém,  T)o  b'Aic  ! 
A  gtAC  gtAn  ^An  gó — 

JVOeAt),    Att   "DO    báf, 

tU  ctuweAt)  CAic  fo  !  24 

m. — CM)  fo  ? 

C. CAT)  fO,  At!  T)1AbAt  o^c  ! 

A  tfúig  nAn  toe  bf\eA£  ! 

P^t  T)0   ttlA^Alt)  nÁ  CAn 

Paoi  Caic  Af  seAt  *oéAT> !  28 

m.— éAT) ! 

C. — tTU'f  C|\é  tlA^ciffUf  zpé&r\ 
AtA01  A3  éAT)  ^eAC  otc, 
t)eA5    An    T)it,    T)Af\   T)UAC, 

A  *out  líAic  'f  An  too  !  32 

m.— 00! 

C. — tYlite  06  Af  mAif5  > 

T)o  cUnnirn  ajaio  t;ac  tAoi — 

C|\éAX)   ACá   tib    '5^   ttlAt) 

A  tfvuAig  óojAfúA  An  óAoit)  ?  36 

tn. — CAoit) ! 

C. X>0    ÓAOrÓ    TlA|AC1ffUf 

*Oo  fti5  t)Á|\f  3AÓ  snAoro, 

SCtUn    Af   30    fl35    A    Á1C 

An  b^|A|\  fo  rnÁ'f  pío|\ !  40 

TY1. — 1f  po|\. 

C. — tDeAnnAcc  A|\  t>o  béAt, 
Tl^|\  cAn  bféAj;  nvotu, 

Ó    CA01|\    A5   *OUt   A   b£AT> 

Ctn|\im  teAC  A*oieú  !  44 

tr». — A*oieu  ! 
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XVII.   sl&n  te  ft-émirm. 

T)oócúin  Céicwn  |\o  Can. 

tTlo  oe-annAóc  te-dc  a  fCftftnnn, 
50  n-mif  AOittwn  Oaí^a — 
1f  cjujAg  tiaó  lé-djA  *oxmt»  -a  bearm-A 
gvo  ^nÁt  a  "o-ce^nriA  *oe-Afi5-A  !  4 

Stán  T)'&  ti-uAifte  Af  "o'á  n-oi|\eAóc 
StÁn  50  fvó  X)e&Cz  t>'á  ctéi^óitt, 
StÁn  "o'-a  b-AncjvAóCAitt  caome 
SLán  v'a  i\aoiúid  te  h-éi5fitt  !  8 

tTlo  ftán  •o'á  mAgAi5  mine 
SLán  £A  rhíte  t)^  cnocxMtt, 
tTlo  óion  T>on  cé  c4  wnci 
SUn  •o'-á  tínnatt  Af  *o\S  LoCaid !  12 

SLátl   'o'á   C01U,€1£>    pa   tofitAií>, 
StÁn    póf   "o'-Á    CO|AfVÓAlt3    1Af CAt' 

SLÁn  "o'á  mómcitt  'f  x>yÁ  bÁncaitt 

StÁtl  póf  "o'-d  |Utd1D  'f  •o'-a  f  1Af  Gdit>  !  16 

S"Un  ó'm  ójtoróe  *o'&  ctiAncAift 

fít-Án  tiAim  "o'-a  cp&oX)MX)  cfomA  !  20 

51*  snÁt  a  póifne  pfVAOó'OA 
1n  itiif  n^orhtA,  ne-Arhftoóc — 
Si-d|\  caj\  >óf\omóL<yó  ha  •oíte-Atiti, 
t)ei|\  a  f  cj\ít>mn  mo  £>edrm.Aóc  !  24 

XVIII.    trnAriA  p^ftuig  «1  éALAróe. 

[Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy— Vol.  II.,  p.  230], 

T)á  t>pÁ$Ainn-fe  mo  rhMnA  *oo  t^F> 

Af  ce-AT)  CAijAce  mo  f Aog^it  t>o  furóe-Atfi, 

T)o  tiémn  m^f\  -An  *oc|MAt  f é<An-dit>e,  UAt 

5-An  óe^n^At  te  ti-Aonmiine  aóc  fit ;  4 
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ITIo  féirn  i  scéim  rriAfi  bA*ó  ótnbe 
T)o  rheAff  Ainn  mo  fUMte-Af  511^  ™ó^ 

'S  bA"ó  óiAon  tiom  beit  *5éitte#ó  t)Oíi  ^ig  !         8 

Hlo  pAif  ce  beA^  pe-AfVAirm  b^vó  rftéit 
te  ^oirm  T>e  5^0  pfíorh-totvtfó  b'f  eAj\p, 

Aóc  cuítnf e-Aóc  ^aó  fine  'n  «a  ti-Atn  :  12 

"0-4*0  tíonrhAjA  -Atn  'bftngiti  be^s  5^0  nró, 

t3At)  CAifbedó  An  CAitneAtti  Via  rnbéat), 
t)o  b^oibmn  ctof  puigte  mo  tige 

'S  íia  teAbAi^  1  5corh-Aiciof  ^aó  tae.  16 

T)o  b'^éf  edó  te  péAóAin  tno  boú, 

te  CAoib  coitte  Af  fíotv-tob.dit\  úif, 
11 -a  ti-é-AtitxMt  Vm-aija  ■o'éif eoóAirm  50  tnoó 

50  li-Aoibirm  A5  fíf-f eirme<yó  ciúit ;  20 

Sfiufc  fiofm-Aó  ciurhAif-^t^f,  lomxvo-btáit 

CjvAirm  cforntoftA  Af  ^eAmA^tA  te  n'-Aif, 
t)xvó  ctifce  ia*o  nA  bfeic  iti  -a  táf, 

te  form  ftntc  A5  téimne.A>ó  50  p^Af.  24 

T)o  CfíoórmgA'ó  n^  ri-AoibneAf  fo  forh-Am 

Aguf  compóft)  n-A  b-ói^e  ,rneA>otig.<vó 
tll  ftnAoirtfirm  5-Ati  óAoiti-bex\n  t>o  tog/vó 

THa^  rui-<voóAr\  'f  í  ó^eAnzA,  búróeAó  :  28 

1n  Aoif  a  n-Aot-^é^  50  ti-iorntÁn 

Af  ce^tAif  A|\  flora  *oAtn  féin 
¥)éaó  Aoibne-Af  Via  Cf\oroe  ge-At  5A6  tA 

Af  bé^vó  fí  teif  fin  t)oin'  Cotfif éij\ !  32 

XIX.    íaoi  í>eirme  t)oitt>iti. 

Chfín  fo  Cah. 
A  í)eirm  t)oiLbin  -df  mibAó  1  tvom, 
A  beinn  ba  óaoiíi  'f  tdo  bfeA|\|\  Cjtut— 
An  Cdn  fin  a  rhic  GAtptunrm 
X)&  ti-átAirm  beit  Ajt  a  trmtLdó.  4 
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t)A  h-ionvóA  cú  A^uf  510UA 
5^1^  t)ú5^it  A^uf  ^a^ai^, 
tHot>  aj\  T)o  Uof  A^tif  Iaoó  Lároi|\ 
A  t>einti  Ájvo  nA  gcorhtAnn.  8 

t)ío*ó  tán  T>e  óoftfAitt  fAn  oróóe, 
Af  ceAj\CA  p|\Aoió  aj\  a  ftéit>ciú, 
1e  óéite  A^iif  ceoit  éAn  mbeA^— 
t)A  h-Aoittmn  tteit  '^Á  n-éif teAóc  !  12 

5^1^  ^a  ngA^Afi  in  >a  ^teAnncAitt 
x\n  wac  AttA  *oo  tMon^AncAC, 
'S  £Aó  Aon  "oon  typewn  t>í  1  tACAif 
A  ^concA  áitne  aj\  a  n-iAttAi$  !  16 

t)A  íi-iQnróA  cntiAfCói|\  coitte 
T)e  rhnáitt  pionnA  nA  pémne, 
T)o  tAitig  An  ttemn  óAom-,oeAf 
Af  ia*o  a^  AoitineAf  te  óéite.  ."■  20 

t)A  n-ionvóA  a  cnó  *fA  w eAf 
&SUV  CAO|t  T>e  tttAf  curh|\A, 
SugCfVAott  A^uf  frnéAfA 
TttóweósA  CA.orhA,  cofcjvA,  24 

t)iotAf\  ^oóaw  A^uf  steofián, 
'S  nA  n-wgeAnA  cAf  cAot-porm 
t)A  t)mn  ^uahti  a  n-ójvóÁm, 
t)A  ti-A*ó$A]t  tteit  rneAnArnnAó,  28 

t)eit  at;  péAóAin  Af  A15  éifceAóc 
t,e  5^1  |t  uAi^neAó  An  £ioLaij\ 
te  cAnj\Án  n^  nT>oti|wi 
'S  te  coriijvÁ'ó  nA  fionnAó  !  32 

An  ton'ouD  ajv  mtteAf  fceióe 
'S  é  a^  femim  50  t?í|\£>inn — 
T)eA|\t)Aim  'ótnc  a  pA^Aic 
5o  tnVé  An  áic  Aoitimn  !  36 
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ÍHomAn  aj\  An  ^cnoc  fo 
SeACc  ^caCa  nA  pémne — 
AnoCc  ir  ceAnc  tno  óAnAi*o, 
Af  nAó  cnuAg  leAC  mo  f  céAlA  ?  40 


XX.     StlOCU  AS  ASAttAttl  OlSítl  AS  iWtottAIC. 
Oifín. — A  pÁ*Of\Aic  wnir  t)Am  uné  nún — 

ó'f  A^AT)  ACÁ  -ATI  c-eotuf  Af  £eA*ttfl, 

An  téi^tre-An  mo  §A*óAn  nó  mo  óú 
tiom  50  cúinc  Tli£  nA  ngtar  ?  4 

pAx)fAic. — A  feanóin  aua"  An  bAoif, 

'S  nAó  t:A$Aim  cníoó  *oo  óun  ojac — 

tlí  tei^treAn  *oo  gA*óAn  ná  t>o  Cú 

LeAC  50  cúinc  tli$  nA  n eAóc  !  8 

0. — Dá  rnbiAt)  ASAtnrA  Aitne  an  *Óia 
'S  50  mbiAt)  mo  óú  *oom  néin, 
T)o  pAinceoóAinn  é  T)om  óom 
Cia  b'é  "00  béAtvvó  biAt)  *óAm  t:éin.  12 

p. — ÍIA  ft-4b4ip  fm  a  feAnóin 

Af  cú  1  m)eineAt>  t'Aoife — 

TH  cotnom  ^An  bnéA^  -An  bneit 

T)o  beitnn  An  rno  tlig-fe.  16 

O. — "Dob*  feÁnn  Aon  óunA*ó  Arii^m  tAVOin 
T)o  bí  An  pAnnAib  CineAnn, 
Y\Á  UigeAnnA  An  CfUbAi'ó 
A^ur  ctif  a  pém,  a  ótéijug  !  20 

p. — A  Oifín  nA  n^éAn  tAnn 

ÓAnAf  nA  bniAttvA  btnte — 

'Oob'  f  eán  n  *Oia  ne  ti-Aon  tó 

Y\A  pAnnA  éineAnn  tnte.  24 

O. — 5>i*ó  cáirnre  Anoif  ^An  £ tAiteAf 
Ar  tné  iAn  ^cAiteArh  m'Aoife, 
A  p^*onAic  riA  CAbAin  Aitif 
T)o  rhAitib  ctAnnA  t)Aoir  cne  !  28 
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p. — t)eit  a$  fío|\t|\^óc  aj\  -An  b£éwn 
A  f e-AnóijA,  if  bAot  *oo  Cof\ — 
Cvnrimig  50  *ocÁinic  *oo  ^é 
Af  5-At!>  rriAC  X)é  aj\  "oo  fon !  32 

AcÁ  cú  AffAi^o,  -polite,  tiAt 
T^imtig  T)o  óiaíL  Af  T)o  gj\eAnn, 
1éi5  *oíoc  -An  corhjvÁ'ó  THAn 
Af  blAVÓ  *oo  te-AtXA  1  bptAiteAf  t-Att.  36 

O. — T)o  ócot-Af  Atrmig  -pA'n  CftiAb 

£aoi  'ófiuóc  tiAt  <Af\  bAjtfi  cjVAtw, 
t1íj\  CteAóc  tiom  teAbA  5^n  biAt> 
£eAí>  x>o  X)éxó  pat)  -An  -An  scnoc  ú*o  t-Att.  40 

p. — Ac-d  cú  -aja  me-AftigAi!)  1  m>ei^e  t'Aoife 
1*ot^  ftige  ftí^e-Aó  -A^tif  ó-Am, 
Se-Aó-Am  f  Uige  óArn  nA  b-piAn 
Af  cmcpAi-ó  -Ain^H  T)é  fAoi  t>o  óe-Ann.        44 

O. — T)Á  mbémnfe  A^uf  peA^uf  pi-At 

^SUV  T)i-Aj\tri-Ai,o  -Anoif  aj\  An  mb-Att, 

In  5-aC  f Lige  Tí'Áf  gAbAtriAn  fiiArh 

5-An  óe-At)  *oon  cíiaj\  *co  geAbmAotf  -Ann  !    48 

p.— p3it  -A  Oifin,  nÁ  triAf  Ltng  An  Ctéin 
ÓAnAf  bjuAtjtA  T)é  m  5AÓ  bAtt ; 
THtinA  téi^ptt)  zú  *óíou  An  coriijUt)  T>iAn 
1f  mó|\  An  piAn  acá  at/  óeAnn.  52 

téi5  cuf  a  *oo  beit  bAOt 
A  rhic  An  jug  bA  riiAit  ctú, 
gent  "oon  <Cé  T)o  gni*ó  $aó  «lAit 

Cfom  *oo  óeAnn  Af  peAC  x)o  gtún  1  56 

f  "'j 

Or.  t>UAlt  T)'   HOC   Af  T)01|AC  T)0   •ÓeOIJI, 

C^eiT)  *oon  Ué  aca  óf  *oo  óionn, 
Cé  ^uja  b'íon^nAt)  teAC  a  tuAt> 
1f  6t)o  fti5  buAt)  Af  ponn  !  60 

CjuoC  *oo  Cum  a  h-Aon. 
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A  uAf  Ait  T>it  ftiAijtc  t)on  tfrif  Af  Aoijvoe, 

<Vf  tmaL  *ouic  if  cú  Af  tiAipte  Y  Af  Aoitme — 

InneofAT)  fCAi|\  $ah  óteAf  5A11  óaí™  twic, 

ó'f  cú  ITlAecénAf  éi^e-Af  tia  cj\íóe —  4 

5«t^  téijt  *OArn  1  néAtCAitt  riA  ti-oróóe 

Ottg-Atn  50  ,ocáitii5  Áme  Af  AoifteAtt. 

Hí|\  tt'  icmsnA'ó  teo  mé  ^ati  póT>  mo  f ítif  eAjv 

5-Ati  £eAf\ArmAit}  tug'óAó  tia  cúit  Via  ftirópirm —  8 

x\óc  t/  ior>5nAt>  cjuiAit)  ^An  ótiAf  nÁ  T>íon  mé 

5-Ati  ójwaió  5^n  c^eAó  5A11  neA*o  •ootn'  ttAOit>eATiAitt  I 

44  ^1^1$  A'o  f  e-df  Atfi  ajv  tnAiT)in  "  Af\  AoitteAtt, 

Af  *oé-An  *oo  f  cat)  1  rnt>Aite  tia  ttpAoiteAó  I  12 

*'  5^  *°0  "í>mah  "oon  tiAfAt  Aoittirm, 
Tloóc  tx)  guAif  Af  5|\uAim  *oo  ój\oróe  *óó 

X)0  geAftAIJA  pOf  CA*Ó,   £Oltin  Af  Tríon  UAVÓ 

x\f  geAt>Aij\  5An  ArhjAAf  A*órnA-o  age  uAró  !  "  16 

*Oo  1aE>ai]\  Áme  Ájvo  *oe  trírm-gut — 

"  UAftA1ft-f  e  tHIVÓeAÓAf ,    TWtAlf   Af  'OÍOt  T)Ó, 
^At)  50  *OÁttA  T)0  *ÓAnCA  'OfAOI'ÓeAÓCA  T)Ó 

ó'f  peAf  aó  gufi  reAttoAifte  Fíof  cú  l  20 

"  ttoóc  5AÓ  céim  t/a  géA^Aitt  5A01I  X)ó, 

Cf  ao£>a  coitmeAf  a  tnó^-rhAicrie  ttlíteAt) !  M 

111151*0  Ame  £>tÁt   5iif  AoitieAtt 

1  néAtCAit)  tieirhe  £A  itneAtt  íia  fc-oróóe.  24 

t)A  tÁrh  tno  tii|AAf  Atn  *óuine  ^Ati  T)Aoine 

t)A  teAfC  mo  ótn^eAt)  cia  rmrnc  Am*  rhAoit>eArh  tn& 

5ah  tiAif  te  *oon  rhói^f  tioóc  Atn  tímciott 

Aóc  ctAtinA  cAif  Af  -pÁif  riA  n-ovóóe, 

5-At»  ftitc  nA  fpéif  1  téigeAnn  nA  m  íncteACc 

Aóc  5t^Á1t1  ^f  B^^1111  5a6  ^^1!1  *°0  ^*0  ^^ 

Ay  eA^tA  beA|\c  a  f teAccA  TMrmfin 

'fígo  noCcpAmn  f  céAt  a  n^Aot  V a  nsnforriíAA  !  32 
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tlf  CAttAf\jMit)e  pó-o  *oon  VótAp  tiuróe  ttArn 

tlí^  Ofnti  trio  gtófi  ná  f  ceot  t>'4  ftíorftAinn, 

poitfí^  ná  párjA^  ní  rjj?AgAinn  ó  AomneAó 

'S  ní  rjpÁgAinn  c-áifvoe  tÁ  ná  oittóe,  36 

5u^  Copfuig  aíi  fruit  oi^eA^c  Am'  fio^fUit 

puH  tiofto-rneAn  CofunAic  t>A  fú  feAt, 

pint  aojvóa  tiA  bpAOfi aó  fo  CAoirj  Unn, 

pint  óaUtia  nA  "bfeAUAwe  Af  Aoijvoe  !  40 

Ao'  óoitnif\ce  céróirn-f  e  a  ééAtrmif  uAfAit  Aoitvo 
'S  ^u^  tit)fe  ^aó  céim  ^aó  f\éirn  Y  ^aó  buAit)  fAn  cíf, 
ACu  cuijMt)  1  scent  nAó  cpAott  $An  óuAiUe  fínn 
Af  curoeAócA  gAe^a^e  tiéAn  mA|\  >óuAt5Ar  t)íti  !  44 

IIL     ATI  t)AS  TDAUSOTl. 
Aot>A5Án  ó  ílAtAitte  fo  óAn. 

£aoi  tár\  nA  tice  feo  curvtA  cá  An  otlA-piAfC  jiattiah 
T)o  óf\Ái*ó  te  T>tigtit!>  ah  ptnfiorm  t>A  tfnnic  fiArii  ceAnn, 
X)o  b'freÁffoe  mife  Af  ^aó  mnne  AZAipuVm^  piAn  j^ALt 
An  X)&f  x>}Á  fciobA*ó  cá  cuitteAt)  Af  pióe  btiAt)An  Ann.    4 

CtnnmO  50  torn  pÁT)'  bonn  a  gAij\b-teAC  rhón 
An  mufCAife  ^AttfA  T)o  rneAbjung  ^An^Ait)  Af  fcói-o, 
t,e  *olrgrjib  nA  ngAtt  tug  fCAnnruvó  Af\  í)AnbA  Af  cóip 
Af  50  bpeiceAm-riA  ati    c-aiti  beró  pÁ'n  r\AtfiAit  fee  a 
mAif  eAnn  *oá  pó|\  !  8 

An  rriAfAtt  fo  péAó,  mo  téAn,  nÁf\  f  rnAócurg  a  toil — 

1f  mAif5  *oo  tfiéi5  ITIac  T)é  Af  triAfv  peA*OAfv  nA|\  goa  ! 

A  tfiA]\E>  ní  ti-éAór  'p  An  rhévo  nÁf\  rhAirvb  ní  boóc, 

Acc  5U|\  rnAfb  é  pém  mA^  Aon  roif\  AnAm  Af  corvp.  12 

1f  lonvóA  mA|\t)  T)o  rhAif\b  An  rnArO)  fo  púc-fA,  a  U05, 
1f  niAi|\5  *oon  xy\a\(ú  fo  rhAijApeAt)  te  fún  a  Cfoi'óe, 
TTlA^b  *oo  tfiAftf)  nA  mAif\b  Af  nÁ|\  lonnctng  f Uge, 
'S  if  niApt)  é  An  mAfOj  fo  m  Acne^on  fúigce  fíof  !         16 
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IV.    stioCu  as  cumu  An  rheA>00in  oit)Ce. 

t>|UAn  IYIac  ContnAftA  *oo  óum  : 
.1.  "  t>jUAn  1TIac  510UA  mei'ó^e." 

Da  $nAt  trie  a$  fiuttAt  te  cmrhAif  nA  tiAtiAnn 

A^  E>AinfeAó  ú]\  'f  An  "Oftiioc  50  cfom 

1  n-Aice  n-A  ^coittce  1  gcuim  An  cftéi£>e 

gAn  rhAi|\5  ^An  rhoilX  le  poittf  e  An  tAe. 

T)o  ge-AtAt)  mo  óftoróe  'nuAip  ci*óinn  tx>ó  5^e1tie* 

An  CAtArii,  An  cíj\,  if  io§aj\  nA  f  péif  e, 

t)A  tAitneAtfiAó  Aoi£>wn  ftiróeAtfi  nA  fléitice 

A5  bA^Aific  a  scinn  caj\  "ófuim  a  óéite. 

T)o  ge-Atpvó  An  c^oi-oe  tieA-ó  cjAíon  te  ciAncA 

CAitce  ^An  t>|\ig  no  UoncA  "óe  piAncA, 

An  f  éitleAó  f eAj\£>  $An  f eAtó  $An  rAit>t>j\eAf 

•O'féAópAt)  CAtnAtt  CA|\  £>aj\j\a  tiA  gcoiUxe, 

A^  tAóAm  'n-A  fCUAine  Af  ótiAn  s&ri  óeo, 

An  eAtA  A|\  a  DpuAiX)  tf  í  A5  5tttAifeAóc  teo, 

Ha  néifc  te  merói|\  a$  eijAge  1  n-Áijvoe 

péi]\fe  irn'  t\At)A|\c  50  CAit)t)feAó  cÁijv-ttf\eAC, 

t)At  An  toóA  if  50|Am  nA  *oconn 

A5  ceAóc  50  cot^Aó  cojvAnnAó  Cfiotn. 

t)í  éAntAit  1  5C|\Ainn  50  rnerófeAC  mo^órhA^, 

1f  témineAó  eitxe  1  ^coittce  im'  cotíigAf\, 

géimneAó  a*oa^c  if  t\A*óAjtc  A|\  ftóigce, 

Cftem-jut  5At)An  if  Reynard  f\ómpA. 

V.    Atfiítán  An  t>óCais. 

ptAfAf  mAC  5eA|\Aitc  |\o  óAn.     (1700-1792)* 

"O'AiénigeAf  péin%5An  frj\éi5  ^F  £uaóc, 
'S  Af\  AnpAt)  Úécif  CAot>  te  cuAn, 
Af  óAnAt)  nA  n-éAn  50  féAnrhAj\  fUAij\c 
5°  5CAf  pA*ó  trio  ÓAéf  Af  ^té  £An  5|\uAim  I ' 
tTleAfAim  sup  futtAó  *oon  ttltirhAin  An  fruAim, 
T)Á  mAi|\eAnn  50  miftAó  *oe  óf\ú  nA  mbuAtt), 
UofAnn  nA  "oconn  le  f teAf Ait>  nA  tons 

A5  CAf^Ams  50  ceAnn  Viáj\  gceAnn  A|[\  etJAiitt)  I 
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ZA  tAf a-ó  r Ati  Spéw  $aó  tAe  50  nóin 
tlí  CAif  e  *oon  j\Ae  ní  téifteAnn  j:a  neoit, 
Ca  bAf|\A  nA  ^cfAot)  a$  T>éAnArh  f ceoiL 
fUC  pA-DA  belt)  5-Aet>a  1  n^éibeAnn  t)f\óin  !  12 

ITIeAfAitn  5ti]\  fut)AC  T)on  itlurhAin  An  ceot,  j 
T)Á  tnAifeArm  50  t>u£>aó  *oe  ó|\ú  nA  *ocpeon, 
Uo^Ann  tiA  "ouonn  te  f teAf aiO  tiA  tons 

A5  CA|\fAin5  50  ceAnn  Viájx  ^ceAnn  pA  f eot  !'        16 

Ca  AoitieAtt  Ap  mit\e  A^uf  ^Xine  05 

Ctío'ótiA  tiA  tnbjunrmeAL  Af  Áitne  fnót>,     ^ 

Uá  mite  'stif  ctntte  "0011  zÁm  f eo  póf 

T)a  ftii'óeArh  te  twite  50  *ocÁinig  An  teo$An  !  20 

»1TleAfAim  %ú]\  fut>Aó  *oon  ltluriiAin  ah  ceot, 
/T)Á  mAifveAnn  50  *ou£>aó  *oe  ópú  nA  X)C|\eor», 

Cop  Ann  nA  *oconn  te  f  teAf  Ait>  nA  ton^ 

'  A5  cAfAj\AW5  AnAti  'nÁ|\  ^ceAnn  -pA  f  eot !  24 

1f  AnnArh  *óAtn  rnAitnn  Aj\  ArhAftc  An  íaoi 
11  aó  bAimm  óum  peAtA  50  £Aipse  fíof, 
tTlo  •óeAf  ca  "o'á  teAtAt)  a$  £Aipe  *oo  f  íop 
/áj\  t>Af  cAib  An  f  A|\Aip e  A5  ^eAfv^At)  nA  f  tige  !         28 
I  ITIeAf  Aim  ^tip  futiAó  *oon  itlutfiAW  'fS^P  trinn, 
J  T)Á  mAifeAnn  50  miftAó  T>e  óf\ú  nA  t^oS» 
tofAnn  nA  ton^  a$  f cotcAt)  nA  *oconn 

A5  CAff AW5  50  ceAnn  Viaj\  gceAnn  ^An  fcít  1       32 

JJaó  "otune  "o^uit  ThíteA'ó  tÁfCArhAit,  tpém, 
'gÁ  juteAnn  'ha  óuifte  *oon  Cf  Á^fuit  b^Aon 
T)o  rmtteA'ó  te  *oti$e  'f  "oo  C|Ui>óeA'o  te  clAon 
Cuijvpro  ^An  rhoitt  An  bÁi|\e  fém  1  36 

tTleAfAim  sup  fubAó  t)on  tílurhAin  50  téij\, 
X)Á  mAif  eAnn  50  mibAC  "oe  ój\ú  nA  *ocf\éAn, 
^o^Ann  nA  "oconn  te  f  teAf  ai£>  nA  ton^ 
A5  CAf ]aaw5  5°  ^eAnn  'nÁp  ^ceAnn  te  pAobAjt  l    40 
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VI.    tnoUvó  AonAi$  CnomA. 

5-aC  f^f-fred^  f-AO]\t)A  féitfigtic  foift)  fú^-Aó 
1x)i|\  *oAim  x\f  ctéi|\  -Af  éisfe  ^ti  pobuit  T>útó4if, 
t>4|\  n*0Án  50  téi|\  te  •OjiéAóc  -Af  cotfit^om  cúnsAíica 
A5  cjváóc  a^  aohaó  Ae|\eAó  C]\otriA  an  Cfut>^C-Aif.  4 

Uá'n  tílÁig  geat  ttjvdoriAó,  céim  t>o  rhoLaro  «g'OAijt, 

te  pánA  45  céaóc  50  f U\o*o.aó  f  coif  m-gntiif  eaó, 

1f  -ájvo   f  if  cpé-dn  -A  5éim  50  sctof  *oon  *oútAig, 

A%  fn-árh  ?at>  t)éin-f e  a  -Aonaig  Cfotn-A  -an  CfuttAóAif.      8 

tla  cÁinue  éifc  45  cé^óc  Via  *ocojVArm-ttttáCCáit>, 
Aj\  t>-d|\|\  Ari  f é1!*  cf^  C40fttAifc  bofb-tonnc-Aó, 

Coif  tTlÁige  tiA  T)Cf  é^*o  A5  ^on-Aó  Cf om a  at\  cfuttAó-Atf.      12 

lf  ^nAt-Aó  fpéi|\t)e^n  rhAotvóA  an  ttpottAig  úi^git, 
t>pe-dg,  t)e-df,  tié-AjMó,  rhé-A^tdi;  rho'órfi-Ait  tfiúince 
50  f cÁit  £Aó  f éirhófUJit,  fé^vo-Aó,  focAi^,  pnuaó-Cipc 
A^  Ájvoriiaig  Ae|\e-Aó  AonAig  Cporn-A  -Ati  cfuti-Aó-dif.  16 

1f  snát-Aó  fAO|\írtAit  féirhgUc  fot-Af -5^1 feaó 

Váit)!^  íaoó'oa  téix>rhe-Aó  torm^ó  tonnp-Aó 

pe-Ajvód  fjvaoótxa  p^oftjtAó  poi|\cit  puncdó 

^5  ejváóc  5^0  céitn  5^1115  aohaó  Cf  oma  -ati  c-fuú-áóAif .      20 

1f  ^n^tAó  fcéro-edó  cjvaof-Ao  cj\o t-dó  cúmtA 

Láin-ríie-df\  téimne^ó  téi|\  Via  tormA-fCitnnfe 

JjAn  f  cÁt  5-An  fcéAn  náj\  fUAon  1  5005^*0  An  CurhAngflAig 

^5  t^f  5Ari  C|\Aoó^t)  aj\  aotiaó  C^otriA  &r\  c-fu£>AóAi|\     24 

THirh  Af  ctéij\  Af  éi^f e  a$  rocfugAt)  -ah  ói|\c 

T)Áin  ■o'A  téigeAt)  Af  téigeAtin  "OÁ  toroA-f cjtá'OA'ó, 

TUfóce  X)é  5A11  t>AOf  nÁ  x>ut  -A|\  scút-Ait) 

A  n-Aiujf  n-Aorh  ^5  ^otiAó  CfomA  ax\  c-fu£>4ó4ij\  28 
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tlf  tj\ áórAim  péin  nn'  |\óim  Af\  fcoc  nA  •oufuúóxvó 
An  tÁn-tiiAij\c  ritéit'  &\\  t|Aé<yoAiD  foóAn  iomt)A 
Af  f  Af  nA  nT)éAf  nÁ  An  péAf\  ^tAf  sofvm-gnúifeAó 
TTI^fi    aca    aj\    ^aó    caoO    'óíoc,    a  AonAig    CnoniA    An 

C-fUOAÓAIf  I  32 

11it  áic  in  éi|\inn  éAóCAig  oinin  ú^-gtAW 

Af  t^W  ^a  é  'f  Af  péite  pobut  ,olut-,oit, 

tHonn  5^in  Aig  éAntAit  An  Aein  A5  tnotA*ó  An  *Oúitinh, 

te  5<*ijvoeAr  cléio  A5  AonAó  CttoniA  An  c-fuúAóAif.         36 

A  óáifvoe  ctéi£>  *oo  fAotjung  f cot  nA  n-ttg^A^ 

Af  "O^F  té,M  nA  béite  m  téigeAnn  Via  ffotAiti  úná 

tlÁ  pA^Ait)  mé  1  ^céw  ^An  corhtfom  cún^AncA 

^5  CfÁóc  An  AonAó  Ae|\eAó  CnoniA  An  c-f uOAóAif  !  40 


VII.    An  tUát-tmtnrmeAt  ttéASAC. 

Am'OjMAf  mAC  CfAit  j\o  óAn. 
[An  ponn  :    CAitín  x>eAf  cjun-oce  nA  mt)ó]. 

'Si  An  tttÁc-t>|unnneAt  btáfc-tfitlif  tiéAfAó 

£)tAt-rmoóAin  t)éAt-CAnA  ifió-oriiAit 
te  SpÁt)  F^aI  *°'^  bVAú-ófut  *oo  óéAf  tné 

A^uf  -o'f  Á5  mé  5 An  cféme  5 An  cn eoin :  4 

Zl   A   \DlÁtyOtZ  50  t)tÁt-C1l1$  A|\  X>AOt-T>At, 

If  blAc-fnoigce  a  n-Aotcnoo  ^An  ftriót, 
1f  blÁt-tui^feAó  nái*óce  nA  béite 

'S  if  blÁit  An  tnle  géA^  x>i  50  peon  I  8 

A    gnÁ"Ó    git   "00    gfÁ-ÓAf-fA    CAf   t>éltlt> 

Af  "oo  j^Á-óp Ainn  'OÁ  mb'pei'oin  níof  mó\ 
T)o  gn Á-óAf  tú  a  gflÁ'ó  git  mo  ótéio-f e 

te  spÁt)  seAt  ■dot)'  rhéwn  Af  •00*0*  Clo*ó  l  12 
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0  $f  attAf  tfl  *  St^6  S1t  'f*  $£if-f  e^f  c, 

t)o  Sf-to-fA  ™  f é-AíiAim  tem  id, 
t)o  gfátt-f-A  'f  mo  §fát>-f-A  ™&  fedbfyf 

5^ti  5f#ó  ceA|\c  as  ^enne  níof  mó  1  16 

A  fúni  *oit  if  |\ún  •OU1C  CAf  Aon  me, 

tTlo  fún-f a  tem'  fé  tú  'f  mo  fcóf, 
*Oo  fún-f  a  wo  fún-f-A  50  n-éASf^vo, 

trió  fún  cú  'f  mo  óéite  tem  tó  I  20 

A  fúm  *oit  n-A  fún  ^ce-Afu  ní  térgf eA*o 

tTIo  fún,  CU15,  te  ii-^on  t>e-An  #0'  *óeoró 
'S^V  *°o  fún-f^  'f  mo  fún-f á  mÁ  f  céróce-Af 

5 An  fún  ceAfC  &$  -Aenne  50  x>eo  I  24 

A  óAfA  n.A  ^CAfA-o  te  óéite 

T)o  óAfAf  te  f  Aef-ge-An  -Af  "ocóif, 
tTIo  ó-AfAit)  a  óAf  a  X)o  tféi5finn 

At  t)o  f  AóA-mn  1  ^cém  te-Ac  'na  n*oeoró  I  28 

TH  cdfA  *ó^m  CAf-A  nÁ  céite 

Atz  cAfA  an  belt  feo  -Am'  tifeo'óA'ó, 

'5  X)0  ÓAfA-f-A  A  Ó-Af  a  mÁ  tf  éi^f  1f 

5 An  C-AfAtt)  -A5  >Aon  t>eAn  50  x>eo  !  32 

A  óumAinn  n>A  5  cum  Ann  n£  cféi^  mé 

Ax  50  ttptntim  m  éA^-cftit  xoy  *óeoró, 
Ax  5^f  cum-Ann  t)o  ctimAnn  nA  cf éigf  e-AT) 

A  cum-Ainn  50  >oi:éi>óeA,o-f  a  f  A'n  tipót)  l  36 

ó  tu^Af  *ouic  ctimAnn  Af  ^éitteAt) 

X)o  óumAnn-f-A  -A  fé.AnAtf>  ní  cóif, 
Af  mo  cumAnn-f  a  -A  cum-Awn,  mÁ  tféi^fif 

5^n  ótim^nn  45;  -Aon  £>eAn  50  'oeo  1  40 

A  -Annf Atz  nA  n-^nnf-Acc  T)o  cé-Af  mé 
te  ti-Annf-Aóc  'oot)'  rhémn  -Af  'oo'o'  ótót>, 

t>íot>  *oo  fo$A  A5AC  mo  f Arh-Ait-f e  mAf  óéite 
11ó  'otmf.A  jAn  t)é>Af a  ^An  tíiót) —  44 
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A  Annf-dóc  ná  fAnncuig-fe  bAottAó 
X\Á  rnAmAi|\e  ^An  éipeAóc  ^An  óóif\ 

A^tif  m'AnnfAóc-fA  a  AnnrAóc,  má  tféi^p^ 
5 ^n  Annf aóc  ná  fé  a$ac  Am'  t>eovó  !  48 

A  fcói|\  ga,  mo  fcó|\-f a  caj\  Aon  cú, 

'S  mo  ftón  cú  50  n-éA^pAT)  t>a^  n*oóig, 
1f  fró|\  mé  a  fcói|\  git,  £An  z^éA*OAt 

x\f  511  n  *oóig  teo  511  n  |\éic  mé  5-An  pót) ;  52 

t>eit>  fcón  ^Am'  fcójiAó,  nl  bAogAt  *ouic, 

t)eró  bótAóc  ^An  bAO'óóAf  Af  -póf — 
/A  fcóin  git  tk>  fCóttAó  má  tféispi^ 

gAn  fCójvAó  ná  f é  a^ac  Am'  *óeoit>  I  56 


VIII.    tpARttriA  SeA$Ain  tif  tuAtnA. 

Aim>ntAf  mác  CnAit  no  óAn. 

1f  £at>a  p-A  ftnúic  5Ati  múfCAitu  poebuf, 

TZÁ  f  CAmAttA  T)ubA  ^An  f piúrnvó  An  f péAfitAib, 

Ca  bflACA  |\e  CUrilA  '511  f  pU^OAin  Att  néAtCAlb, 

An  neAnnAib  C15  mibAt)  *oúine  Af  *OAot-bn  ac.  4 

ttí't  Airce  ne  ponn  nÁ  ^neAnn  A5  éigre 

tlf't  pneA^nA  m  Am  ná  meAbAin  A5  béite, 

tlí't  AiceAf  An  DoniAti  ná  tAbAinc  w  éi^eAóc 

Ó  CAilteAt)  mo  ónobAine  cad-a^úaó  CAom  CAif.     8 

t)nAinnre  bA^AntAó  bAnnAmAit  béAfAó 

CAorh  CAir  ceAnnAfAó  ir  "oeAnb  £An  bAot-beAnc, 

UomtA  teAnbAó  tAb-Aft^ó  téigeAnncA 

5  An  bAoir  5An  m^i|\5  g^n  óUMrA  5 An  ótAonA.        12 

T)o  bí  re  peAfArhAit  ptAiteArhAit,  péArcAó 
^AoifeAó  sneAnnArhAit  $eAnArhAiL  ^éA^Aó, 
T)íteAf  T>eAóuuigte  veAifótA  T>éAncAó 
Aoibwn  AbAit)  %av\  Aitif  ^An  éAtAin^.  16 
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X)o  £>í  fé  me-Anmn-Aó  meAf-AjróA  meApLog, 
ITlín-c-Aif  m^ifeArhAit  mAjvtariAó  m-dojvóa 
rUoitte-AtroA  íiAf cuigte  ne.Aj\cni<Af\  1  TVOAonn-Aóc, 
5^n  teitfieat  'n  a  pe-A^f &m  x\Á  e^fóA  'n  a  tjtéite.  20 

1f  líorhcd  LAttAfuvO  tAiTieAn  -<vp  t>éA|\LA, 
1f  bírm  'f  if  btAf  ca  "oo  óeApAí)  1  ng^e'ótis 
V<\oite  -Af  f<Aic<Ai|\  Aifce  nó  Aon-fCAitv.  24 

Se^nóAf  J^01^^  1f  píop  S11^  téif\  *°° 

A  mbe^jAC-A  'f  a  rriAom  a  ptrim  'f  a  |Aénfie>Af 

'S  5-aó  ce^p  T)Á  Aoijvoe  "oo  f  uróearh  gan  óLAor)At> 

ó  Átt&m  fíof  1*01  |A  ju'g  Af  f  ao|\-£L<mú.  28 

Cáirn  fAn  cf^ogAt  if  pof\  ná|A  £>'fréroif\ 

'O'pAg.Ait  1  nsníotfi  ná  1  npiAoi  tno  LAOig-f  e 

T)o  fÁfuig  mile  f-doi  'gtif  r-Aojv-f  LAit 

1  soda  1  n^Aoif  if  *oeirinn  'f  1  *oc|Aéítfe.  32 

Uá  x>ÁM?ft  Af  "o^oite  ctAoi'óce  cé-dfca 

Af  rrmÁ  tiA  mínUof  ^5  caoi  5411  c^oóa^ó 

Uái*o  ájvof Ldit  f Aoite  1  f  cíof  jt  m  eascjuit 

5-Ati  tttAf  5 An  rheróij\  óf  píofi  511^  é-Ag^if.  36 

O  Ctío'ónA  -áf  Átne  CfUvóce  *oéAt\-£titió, 

Aoibe^tt  á^a  -Af  rnná  Ctitnc  5j\éitie, 

5-aó  fróbeAti  Aig  ó'n  ttUig  50  t)éAf\|tA 

A5  CA01  s-aó  tá  ó  cáijv  5^n  paof arh.  40 

tlít  t>uaii  tiÁ  x>Án  |\e  pág-dit  111  éipeaóc 

U^m  tt-Aifte  Jp-áit  g-aó  cjvát  1  nséibearm 

TTIonu-Afv,  a  SeAgAin  ó  tÁplA  jMon  cú.  44 

Hit  pte  nÁ  p^it)  ó'n  tTUig  50  ti-éifMie 

Y\Á  mnrie  *oon  *oÁirh  ti^ó  c|\Ai*oce  -án  f  cé-At  Leo, 

Sit)-f e  Af\  tA|\  5^n  £Ág-dil  A|\  f ^of-Atfi 

Af  triif  e  cdj\  cáó  *oo  ófÁ'óAif  50  téij\  mé.  48 
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Sin  mifé  ^An  rtiAn  An  buA'óAini:  50  n-éASfAT), 
5 An  pile  5A11  rttAt)  ^An  *otiAn  5-dri  *onéAótA, 
5^n  mime  ten  tnuAg  mé  Atn'  UAfc  'p  Atn'  AonAn, 
ó'f  f e-Af At  f An  uAig,  monuAn,  mo  gté-gAf.  52 

51-11*01™  ^ri  c-AtAin  50  CApA  *f  An  tlAom-SpionAt), 
for  a  a*o  óAOAin  YA  t>&r\&lzp&  m  émf  eAóc, 
TIa  nAoirh  nA  n-ArpAit  Af  nA  h-AW^it  te  céite, 
Af  óoróóe  peAT>Af  50  ptAiteAr  ■oot)'  cAotfmA'o !    56 

IX.    a  ti Aisle  émeArm  £itne  I 

Ao*o  buvóe  mAC  Ctnnrin  ccc. 

A  UAirte  éipeAnn  Áitne 

A  cnti  nA  scéimeAnn  scombÁróe, 
U^éisi*ó  bun  *ocnomftiAn  ^An  on, 
Céimro  tom-UiAt)  bun  leAbop.  4 

Cnom  An  céróm-re  tÁftAiií)  t>Aoib 
1*oin  rhnáib  Agur  rhACAoirh, 
A^  f éAnAt)  reAnpÁ*ó  bun  reAn, 
CorhnÁ'ó  roUnr  bun  rmreAn.  8 

tlty  *óeAto  An  T>orhAn  tnte 

UeAn^A  Af  mitre  món-tuite 

T)e  bniAcnAib  Af  bjuoCc-fnuice  btAf 

CAmc  Af  ciAn-cuilxe  cúncAr.  12 

TTU  CfÁigceAn  ciobpuro  An  £ir, 

teAOA1|\  UAtTlA   Af   IfUf — 

£aIac  bun  rcéAt  ní  f  cniop  ^Ann 

^An  pior  bun  scéimeAnn  scorhtnom.  16 

tlA  t)tAéAÓCA  'OnUA'O  ní|\   tél£  bnAC 

An  géis  t)in  j;eineAt>  norhAC, 

'S  51*0  mAtto  An  n-uAirte  Anio£ 

D'if  n^uAir-ne  níp  •óáit  *oeifio*ó.  20 
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JJfó  cun  cAitf  éim  ótAitine  Ctnnn, 
SéAti  fleAóca  Oititt  ÓUntn, 
5^n  béitn  te  btnvó  5^6  bite 
Oi*o  te  ttiAt)  ff  5-aó  téijMíne.  24 

pof  5-Aó  piAiU>ae  p°fA1S 

'S  5AÓ  cj\i.At£ine  CfvoitnteA$LdiS 

ptMif\  ctú  te  CAit|\éim  50  uitMAo 

t)A*ó  piu  -a  m-Aitrhem  rnó^Unvó.  28 

Anoif  cit>  téAti  'tia  ttnge 

rriófi  leÁX)&M(\  tíonca  x>'á  *octteoi|\ 
tTle^Ai|\  a  VponzA  \a  tiplexvó-óiL :         32 

CldnnA  Héitt  wa  ti^eirhiot  ti^t-Af 
'Oon  péirm  tM  f^oi^e  feanóAf, 
t^oió  újva  X)&  tféine  ceifc 
t><*  c^otn  c^éróe  ^uf  ctiAi|\ifc.  36 

An  óirmeAtíiAin  óLacm  "oo  ^at) 

TIa  C|AéiTif:i|\  t)A  te-Arm  1  ■ocporo 

éi|\e  f^n  -Am  fo  in  aixu^ow.  40 

TH  titine  naó  ctttiAg  ^n  ctáf 
Atioif  50  mtAt)  1  neAtrióÁf, 
CtAnn  t3f\íogttiA|\  t)f\iAin  rhic  BaóaC 
An  eati^  tíonttiA^  Lain-ttyeAtAo.  44 

Stioóu  LdogAij\e  ttftfic  &n  ái$, 
A  feAtióAf  C1AH  .Af\  con^ti-ait, 

Ó  f cotcá  pfvorhC-A  pn-A^of.  48 

Stioóc  tnog^  íltuvó^vo  n-A  n-edó 

ÓV  óirm  rnó^óu-án  n-A  ITIuirhneAó, 

5-ati  ótnrhne  ohjva  iaj\  n-éAg 

O^ó^a  t)iif  ciAti  5-An  óoim&vo.  52 
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te   £>FJ\ít    piOf  5^0   pogtAtTIA 

'S  *oo  pu-Ai^  féim  te  tunnn  áige 

*Óúinn  a  scinm  'f^  scomb-áróe.  56 

1n  éijunn  n-A  mA§  tnion-fCAtAó 

1TU  Iéi5te-A|\  aj\  tá^  'nofA 

t3Á]\f  Af  ftíim  a  feAnóuf^.  60 

Stioóc  n-A  T>Áirhe  *oeigrheAfCA, 

teAftjigte-d|\  tit)fe  50  tuat 

'S  cne-Afui$te^  iff e  ttup  n-Ajvo-f  lUAg.      64 

tUifUug-<yó  nA  n-eAUvóna, 
Cuj\  in  éipe^óc  tno  jvát)  jutt 
5f^reA<^c  lomLdn  A^  uAiftitt.  68 

IThpoe  mé  'f  if  mifT)e  team 
Cif*oe  eAUvóna  Cifeánn 
T)o  £>eit  1  5CIAÓ  -Af  1  ^ce-Af — 
L1Á6  5^n  ujajva  A15  éi^e-Af.  72 

OAfbA  b-ái'óe  buAti  Ar»  £>f\oiT> 

6<dft>A  laoó  ná  laóc  'ha  troAit 

T)o  t-Aóc  mcteáóc  5^0  05-ám  !  76 

5-Ati  pe^óc  corhgAoit  ná  cajaat) 

An  j\A5>dfvc  fiif-fiAgt-Aó  féitti 

Se^f rriAó  f  Airh-ttii^riAó  foitéi|\  *.  80 

fcdjauig  Liomf-A,  fAO|A  An  fAoit, 
Conóut>^|\  (Morii  ó  t)eA5tAOió, 
thte-fu-di|\c  a  méinn  n-áó  mean^-Ao, 
T)ume  u-df-At  éife-Ann-Aó.  84 
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X>e  t>ÁYó  te  íi-1nif  Citse 

Cá  5-An  e^5A|\  m  <Mi£>Át :  88 

tu^-Af  céim  tno  Con^n-dtii  teif 
A  ^cém  mA|\  tiAig  Á^  téigip 

Cuitn  Af  peÁ|\|\  *oo  puajv<mtiai^.  92 

5AbAi"ó  45-Atr»  a  AOf  iomtA 

gion  sti^t)'  lonrhuf  iotrgAE>t-d, 

SíjutTi  póf  £>uj\  Unge  tiotn, 

ó'f  nóf  ó  t>tnrte  a  t)íóiott !  96 


X.    inARtmA  eo$Ain  ntiAit)  tií  néitt. 

&x\  c-aúai|\  Uornáf  inAC  TtuAi'ótug  j\o  ó^n  (1649). 

T3o  óAHt  éij\e  a  céite  píf\e 

*OeAfCAt>  p|\é^rh  a  ii-acm  ójvArm  tnoriA, 

X>o  t>|\ife-At)  fciuit\  iuit  n.d  c^íóe 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

ITIe-AfA  tiom  péw  é&£  -dn  c-fAoififi^ 
taoó  féiC|\eAó  te'j\  rné.A'OA'ó  maorne, 

6og-An  ó  tléitt  fm  ^en  óf\e.aó  "OAoine.  8 

X)^Ar)Án  t>ówne  eo  n^  *0<doite 

tTUigfe  Suca  Af  S|\mt  nA  tTUoite 

Oigj\e  -AtfijvA  UeAtfijvAó  CAoi£>git, 

te'p  rfiiAn  riA  S-dfAri-dig  m-Atttngte  TMt>i|\c.       12 
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JtoVU*  man  tiAti  ti-Ai|t  a$  rhine 

A  CÚ15  céxvopxvóá  gAti  Aon  Céim  ótAoine 

A  pcéitíi  5A11  A011  Voóc  rn-An  tlAoife 

A  rhém  tt&f  éA£r,Arii-AiL  te  1TI-AOipe.  16 

JlOttA  *OA|A  *ÓUAt  tUl-A^AIfC  T)0   f CA01teA*0 

'Sa  "ou-AbAinc  ^nuAf  -An  CviAncxMt)  cine — 

t)e  "óe^f  ctAit)  x\  éA£&  if  é  t>o  óírnre 

go  ttpuil  n-A  5-Aet)it  mo  LéAt»,  p-A  t)-Aoinf  e  I        20 

'S  50  bptnt  n-A  S-Af AtiAig  ne-Ancrh-An  p-An  cífv  peo 
'S  n-Aó  rn-Aine.Ann  ne-Aú  *oe  ótAnn-Aib  tfHteAt) 
11  aC  ©putt  -a^  tÁn  An  pcAc  n>A  cníóe 
Aóc  1-AntriAn  -Af  T)ia  'o'-Á  ^coinroeACc.  24 

Cne-Aó  -AÓp'  cé-At)  50  téin  -An  cí  pm — 

T)o  ótnn  *oo  £>Ap  ^Aó  pÁn-ptnt  w  ípte — 

A  n-e-Aó,  a  n-ón,  -a  p nót,  -a  píox)-A 

A  sctnn m  a  sceot  'p^  n-ót  píon-A.  28 

1n  mpib  p^it  *oo  *oÁitpeAn  c-Aome 

5oitpix)  mn-á  'fA  *octÁt-ptntc  pc-Aoitce 

Af  béit)  p-A  té-An  x\a  cé-A*oc-A  LAoióne 

Ap  bei;ó  conn  tlúig^  1  bptncín  óíojvóub,  32 

t>u-An  'p  s-An  pcun  5U1L  n-A  5-Aoite 
"CpeAX)A  r\A  5CUAÓ  50  Uiaó  p.Aoitin 
Iaóc  n>A  rnbu-An  t>o  óuArt  1  n*oípce 
An  pit)  'p ^n  peon  Via  'óeoi'ó  gun  cníonnAt).       36 

ó  óeAn^Ait,  -An  neo*ó  n-A  h-eow  ní  bíosAtt), 

Af  tomseAp  ní  geobAiT»  a  f eotcA  f  c-AOiteA'ó, 

LAbAinc  t\a  nón  niAn  gtón  *oAowe 

T)An  mtóig  'fé  CogAn  t>o  óAomi*o.  40 

Juvómi-pe  pém  rtiAC  T)é  nán  íocAijt 
An  rhéi*o  út)  *oe  óéA*ocAib  <Af  "oe  ríiítci© 
T)e  $AtLAib  n-A  p éA*o  nÁn  géitt  *oo  C|\íopCA 
CuAit)  'o'éAs  ^An  né  a  n-Aitnige  cníbf  e.  44 
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XL    Aon  éAt)  Neurone. 

Af  ctarm  Uipirg  "OÁj\  cóm  cioti — 
■O'itigin  age-AfuiA  *Óúiti  t>Lát 

T)o  Cuif\  óuici  eiUc  t)Aot 

Ag  -AttAi-ó  Af  tAog  f\e  n-A  coif, 

A5  ptteA-ó  ó  fUiAg  1nttij\  tioif.  8 

tn<Aj\  t>o  óuaLa  mif e  fin 

t-íoriAf  mo  Ce^tin  LÁn  *oon  é&ij 

Ctii|\e-Af  mo  óuj\óán  >A|\  ctnrm 

'S  ba  ótuna  Horn  beo  nó  é&s-  12 

LeAnA*OA^  tnif  e  Ap  &r\  crriÁrn 

Áirmte  -Af  ^jvoÁti  tiÁr\  ó-art  bfvéAS — 

T^'pXXeao&p  mife  teo  ifcedó 

T)lf  *oo  óiiirveAt)  c-At  aj\  óéAT)  I  16 

tug  Tl-Aoif  e  a  t>|viAtÁ|\  píor\ 

tlAó  sctUfvpeAt)  f é  o|\tnf a  srvUAim 

JO  fAÓxVÓ  AfV  f ttíAg  tlA  UlAfvt}.  20 

ÍÁ15  -Ati  bean  fin  ó  *Úúti  t>LAt 

A  b|\iAtAf  LÁtv  'f^  ttióiT)  rneA{\ 
UltmA  fOArvpvó  firm  Ati  c-é^s 
TIaó  ruó^vó  fí  féin  te  feari.  24 

Uó  1  x>Á  gcUnne-A'ó  fife  ahoóc 
tlaoife  £>eit  50  boóc  1  5C|\é 
*Oo  gtntf eA"ó  fife  50  be-Aóc 
'S  "oo  guitpirvn-f  e  f  a  f  eaóc  tét !  28 
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XII.    stári  £ionn$uAtA  "&&  rntntirm. 

[Af  Oitie-At)  Ctomne  tip]. 

CeHe.ADpA'ó  t>uic  a  ttaróB  *Óeifrc; 
A  giottA  *oáp  giAtt  sac  ceijvo, 
TDtncfe  map  -Aon  Af  *oÁp  n--At-Ai]\, 
T)o  ti|\  Óíte  piormAó^ró.  4 

Oini5  rmtro  *oúmn,  txaja  tiom, 
SoAfuvo  'oá  n-Aó  corhjtAicpom, 
go  "oci  An  bp£t,  a  *op e-Am  fu-Aipc, 
5^n  Áj\  r»x)ut  cu$Aib  Aft  cu-Aipc.  8 

th-AtriAoro  ón  tÁ  nxnu  x>'Áp  n--AOif, 
A  cai^rce  Cfoit)e,   a  corh-Aoif, 
5<*n  gtóp  TMonn-A  ViÁp  n^oipe 
Ap  Sfw$  n-A  HUoile  meAj\oige.  12 

TUóAmAoit)  -Af  fin  "o'á^  bpi-An-At) 
1  scionn  z\ú  gce-AT)  ceipc-btia'o-An, 
6oLAf  Ay  trio  "o'-Ap  bpi-AnArt)  .Ann, 
Si-A]a  50  j\mn  lopfunp  'OotfmAnn.  16 

U|\í  óéAT)  bti^voAn  *oúinn  ^An  feAll 
SiAp  a  finn  10j\junp  T)orhn-Ann, 
Ó  toc  50  Loc,  cfUAg  ati  •oÁit, 
50  corhfVAC  'Oeoc'  ap  t-Aifgrieiiti.  20 

t>'l<AT)    Áp   5CU1iCe-At)A    cu-Ann-A 

UonnA  f-áite  fe<Apb-fiu/vó-A, 

1n  -Af  5ce-AtfiA|\  c-Aorh  ctomne 

"£atí  oroce  •o'A  n-e-Afooroe.  24 

A   t|M-A1|A  D]\ÁtA|A  -Af  *OGA|\5  "OpeAÓ 

éi^geA-ó  uAmn  ó  toc  'OAipbpeAó, 
An  T)^on5  curh-ACCAC  pom  cap — 
Dudaó  anoif  Af\  f  CAftAt)  !  28 
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XIII.    tAoi  pionngtiAtA 

Afl  Sput  via  tYUoite. 

X\oitiirm  anoóc  ce^gtAó  tip, 

1onró.A  -a  micro  A^uy  a  tipon, 

git)  cá  AnoCz  in  A'óG-A  fru-Ajt 

T)j\eAm  *oe  óu-dn  fó-gtAti  An  t^°£>-  * 

'S  iat>  ^ja  scuitce^vo-A  5-dti  toóc 

^otAó  -Áji  ^co^p  *oo  óturh  ó^f, 

51*0  niinic  *oo  "oe-dfgt-Aoi  ft^ól 

tJm-dirm  a$  ót  rhexóA  m-Af.  8 

A5  fin  áf\  mfcnvó  ^f  Áf\  bpíon 

5^111  e-Atfi  ptorm  ^f  fÁite  fe^ti, 

1Tlinic  *oo  i£>míp  meat)  ctntt 

Ó  CuaCáví  cjunrm  óeic|\e  gceAjm»  12 

'S  ia*o  Áj\  te&p&6&,  a?  i-A'o  tom, 

Ca|\|\-<M5  óf  cioTin  via  *oconn  "oc^é-Aíi, 

tThmc  t>o  •oeA^t-Aoi  *óúirm 

Le-db-Ai'ó  x>e  ótúrh  oóca  é-aru  16 

5it>  í  ^t1  ti-obAi^  ftiÁm  f-An  fioc 

Ap  Sjuit  ^  tTI-Aotte  <Af  cfiom  coijxm 

t)A  mime  mA^cfluA^  rn.dc  fíog 

A5  mit  ViAf\  tvoiaró  50  Síot  t)tirótt.  20 

1f  é  *oo  ctAocUng  mo  neA^c 

t)eit  45  mit  'f  45  ce-Aóc  caja  ah  TVUoit, 

ÍX)a\\  nÁp  óleAóc-Af  foirhe  \uaxí\ 

'S  n-dó  p-ág-Aim  5fiAti  1  m^ig  rh-Aoit>  24 

ieAb-A  ^iACjtd  Af  loriAt)  Cuirm 

turge  p-A  tumn  m'eice  -Ajt  tÍUoit — 

loriAT)  a|\  fcAt  rn'occa  45  Aot> 

Sinn  'ti^f  sceAtfVA^  cao£>  f\e  €-doit>.  28 

Ue-AS-áfC  ttUnArmáiti  ^avi  ceit£ 

Cc-tii^t)  t)urótt  'Óeins  óf  T)tuiim  C-aom, 

5tó|\  -Aonguf^,  mitfi  A  £65, 

t)o  óte^ócAf  ^An  t)|\ón  j\e  a  *o-caoi£u  32 
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XIV.    coituMute  An  t>nÁtAn  t>oiCc 

T)'á  CorhfCotái|\e. 

[t){tá&&ip  boóc  xy'Atftte  x>o  rqAiob.] 

gAb  a  Céw  50  CAorh  mo  teA^Afc  uAimfe 
SeAóAin  cféite  An  cfAogAit  cfo-gluAifce 
ttleAn^Aig  bj\éA5Aig  bAogtAig  bjufce  £>tiAi,óeAfvtA 
CleAfAig  ó|\éimig  óté  £An  ionAT>  fUAirhnif.  4 

Cit)  niAit  *oo  |\éim,  *oo  téim,  cit)  ^at/  *oo  |UiAtAt\ 
Cit)  *oeAf  *oo  f céirh,  at>  f éitfi  ^aó  Aifce  uAic-pe 
Cró  bt-Af ca  0*0*  béAt  ^aó  fcéAt  te  ft-iomA*o  fUAijtcif 
tli  niAifpi]\  pern  a  Céin,  aóc  CAtnAlt  fUAjtAC.  8 

tlÁ  tneAlUvo  fpéij\beAn  ríiAotvóA  An  bAóAitt  "OUAtAig 
tlÁ  meAtUvó  fp|\é  nÁ  f  éA*o  nA  cAf\Ai*o  uAibf\eAC 
TIÁ  meALUvó  $né  -pA'n  fpéij\  x>o  tAitneArh  uAic-fe 
'S  nAó  rnAi|\pj\  pém  f  An  cf  AogAt  aóc  CAtnAlt  f ua^aó.    12 

UAtiAip  téi|v-rheAf  ofc  pém  m  lonAt)  tiAi^neAó 

A|A   beAf\UAl£>   bAOtA   An    Cf AOgAlt  "ÓOnA  *ÓUAl£)flg 

T)'á  feA|\c  mA^  téiT>  nA  céA^UA  m  lonAX)  jVUAtAip 

'S  nAó  mAi|\pi|\  pém  f  An  Cf  AogAt  aóc  CAtriAtt  f uajvaó.     16 

Cá  bptnl  SAefA|\  c^éAn  nó  tlecco^  UAfAt, 
íló  tle^culéf  *oA  nséitteA'ó  lomAT»  pUiAigce, 
CA  bpuit  Aon  *oon  f  émn  bA  ótifce  cuAi^if c 

TlÁJA  tflAIJA  'f  Ari  Cf  AOgAt  £A  fiénn  AÓC  CAmAtt  f  uajvaC  ?      20 

CeitjAe  céime  bAogtAó'  ótn^peAf  uArhAn 

ptAiteAf  éA^  Cfiéinb|\eAt  Af  ceAó  An  uAbAijt — 

tlí  ti-Af  t>o  pféirhf  tioóc  éAbA  50  ti-tnte  uaúa 

'S  ní  h-Af  mnc  pém  a  Cém,  aóc  cAtriAtL  fUAjVAC.  24 

T)o  teAf  m-d'f  téi|\  teAC,  "oéAn  An  ceA$Af c  fUAi|\c  f eo 

teAn  x>o  "óéAnArh  *oéi|Ace  aj\  peAft  nA  *ocuAtA 

t)í  cneAfCA  mAO|VóA  féirhóeA^c  mA|\  bA  *ót»At  mnc 

'fí  n^  meAf  "oen  cf AOgAt  50  téip  aóc  bA|\fA  cuAif cipc.    28 
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An  t>e&t&  fAojt  mÁ'f  mém  teAC  ceAóc  Via  fUA'OAÓ 
An  f  Ait>t>neAf  fAogAtCA  c^ei^;  Af  t>eAtA  An  ua£>ai|\# 
t>eAtA  ótAon  An  Cf  AogAit  *oon  óftnrh  if  T>uAt  foin, 
'S  nAó  mAi|\f  eAt>  Aon  f An  Cf AogAt  aóc  CAmAtt  f  uajvaC.  32 

tDeAtA  f aoj\  Tilic  T)é  'fi  Ari  t>eAtA  fiiAimnif 
t3eAtA  5An  cfAoóAt)  téit)  aja  peA*ó  nA  f tuAigce 
t)eAtA  0|\eise  An  cf  AogAit  mAj\  f  CAmAtt  muA|\  t>\xX> 
'S  nAó  mAi|\f  eAt)  Aon  pA  f\éim  aóc  CAmAtt  fUA^AC.     36 

'An  ceAn^A  fAOtt  x>o  ólAon  óum  lomAro  j\uaí;aj\ 

1361*6  ,OAj\ft-T>A01t  "DA   C|\eím  50    ftUtl^   fUAT^AO, 

An  cot\p  V An  ^t^  *°Á  é1f  >t1A  6Afn  CfU4i.U**é 

TUf\  rhAif  f  An  cf AogAt  f  a  f\éim  aóc  CAmAtt  fUAj\Aó.     40 

OuCfAVÓ   Aon-tflAC   T)é   £A    ÓUtAÓ-|U1A5At> 

Af  pféimftioóc  6a£>a  aj\  Aon  ónoc  Ai^e  An  uaij\  fin 

tló  !  feo  An  t-d  tém  s&n  £>f\éi5  A5  tuóc  An  UAttAijx 

X\Á$  rhAij\  f An  Cf  AogAt  fA  j\éim  aóc  CAmAtt  fUA|AAó.     44 

ptAlteAf   fpéAj\ÚA   fierce  Af   Cni41C  Aft   UlAfCAt) 

Ha  ti-AW5it  nAomtA  pém  Ajt  cwt  te  h-tiAríiAn, 
Uó,  a  Cém  C|\éA*o  TDéAnfAf  cuf  a  An  uai^  feo 
'SnAó  mAi|\f  i^  pém  f  An  Cf AogAt  acc  CAmAtt  fUAftAó  ?  48 
An  £>f\eAt  nAó  ctAon  nuAip  éif  cf  ro,  béiT>  1  n$uAf aóc 
Jaó  neAó  1  bpém  50  x>&o$  nó  1  OpLAiteAf  cftiAimntf, 
1f  "oaoh  An  óéim  *oon  t>^éim  noó  teif  x>o  j\uAi5f  eAj\ 
TiS^  ™aij\  f An  Cf AogAt  p a  pétm  aóc  CAmAtt  f ua^ a6.   52 
Scf\eA"op Ait)  éigfra  béiqpro,  béno  A5  uAttf  aijvc 
t)eAnnAóc  Dé  Ati  CAn  gtAO'óf  ato  mAttAóc  buArófro, 
t)éi*o  1  bpéin  50  *OAOf\  ^An  t>Af\f\A  a  bfUAfCAitc 
TUf\  rhAi|\  f  An  Cf AogAt  f  a  |\éim  aóc  CAmAtt  f  uajiaó.     56 
A|t  "óetf  ítlic  T)é  T)on  *Of\éim  nájt  tA^Aing  c^uaJ  m  tnlc 
Do  óAit  a  |\é  te  CféAt)AnAf ,  C|\of CAt)  1  gctuiA'óCuitc, 
X>'á  ^tAiteAf  nAomtA  p ém  50  |\aóai"0  f«Af  tetf 

H^  ™A1F  fAn  Cf AOgAt  f A  féim  ACC  CAmAtt  fUA|\AÓ.    60 

E 
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XV.    m&tt&Cc  gtnU,  rhic  rhOnn^. 

[Ar  T)tiAnAitAe  pnn  IX.,  pp.  22,  23]. 

tVIo  rhAtLacc  -Ajt  ctoirm  t)-Aoif  cne, 
TDeipe^vó  oróce  'pa*  oa^-ai^, 
X)o  pionnp-A'O-Aoif  mo  *óiomt)A 
T>Á  mb-át)  iohtóa  mo  C^ato.  4 

íTlo  V)e&r\r\Aóz  -A|\  cloirm  Thó|\tiA 
'O'frtit-Anis  T>05t\A  mó|t  n-.dj\fiácc  : 
xXnocc  51*6  ■oeife^vó  ovóce 
Ap  ctoirm  t)^oif  cne  mo  rh-Att-áóc  !  8 

X\  t>Fé-Ax;m-Aif  ptiti  'ti-A  AOti-Aft 
Tie  a  fr &oX)&p  *oo  tuic  -Aj\fiAót — 
Otc  o|\m  ,oei|Ae-A>ó  a  gaoipe, 
/d^  ctoirm  t)-áoif  cne  mo  rii-AttAcc  l  12 

tThmc  pttAjidf  Aifc  ttnuróne 
gé  T>oitge  *ó-drh  'fvd  CAff A15— 
t)éite-A|v  's-Am  óAome-At)  coróce— 
Af  ótomn  t)Aoif  cne  mo  rh-AttAóc  !  16 

A  mge-Ati  ÓotiÁttt  CtuiAón-A 

A5    -A   £>t?Ull   lí^t-At)    OAJAAT), 

t)eij\  bearm-Acc  te^c  "oom'  cáifvoib 

t)ei|t  50  Laigrub  mo  rh-Attacc  !  20 

tlí  rhAi|\  SciAt  bfie.dc  mac  T)AtóAoin, 
5^n  Atrh&om  Tí'éif  mo  oajaax), 
Tlí  mó  rh-AijAe-Af  gut  g^oite — 
A|t  ctoirm  t)Aoif  cue  mo  m-Att-Aóc  !  24 

"PtMftAf  cotp-A  T)Airh  -AtXaró 

tUrÓ -Af  "DOb*    AlfCVÓ   CAflAT) 

TTIo  fe-Aóc  mbe-Ann-Aóc  Aj\  C-Aoitce, 

A^  cloirm  t3Aoif  cne  mo  rh-AttAcc  !  28 

THonróAó  mé  *oe  ctoinn  TlónÁin — 
tlí  rhAi|\  mo  mójván  cajiat), 
X\5  fin  *oeifvexyó  mo  taoi'óe — 
Afi  ctoirm  t)Aoif  cne  mo  rhatLAct  !  32 
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tit  til-Alt)  't\&  Ti-Á-ÓftA  -AJAfVAÓC 

p^tt-Aim  ipA  a  óorri^i|\  rn'f-Aoitte — 

A|A  ótoinn  t)Aoif  cne  mo  rh^ttAóc  !  36 

XVI.    \)&s  gtnu,  rhic  rhOnn>A. 

[From  'Otun.Aine  firm,  Ir.  Texts  Soc,  Vol.  IX.] 
Oifín  rvo  ^an. 

XM)A1|\  -A  Oifín  rhic  firm 

A5Uf  CAt>Air\  t'airxe  jwrm, 

Ca  tíon  ttnu  Y^  óAf\|iáís  ó|UMit> 

fa  ríi-Ac  ttlófHA  50  rnórK>u-Aró  !  4 

UofióAir*  'jta  ó-AffiAis  cttttAfó 

te  m-AC  1Ylór\n4  ctAróeAtri-ófUAit) 

fedrt  cedtriAf\  -áf  cruoóa  cé4*o, 

ílo  tvuc  te  5ott  50  móMp>-X)étfo.  8 

^  óéfO  £eAf  corhtAirm  50  T>úr\ — 
T)ti|\f-An  5-A11  a  te-dóc  A|\  scut ! 
T)ut>  tn-AC  tuigóe-Aó  noóA  briea*;, 
•piCe  céA"o  cu^t)  coirhtrvéaru  12 

Ao*ó  -Af  Ooó-aii!) — móf\  an  f  cé^t — 
íto  tuic  fiAT)  t/A  rurm  50  sear* — 
T)t»£>  mac  txngóe-Aó  T)f\orn,A  ctiAt), 
1Tló|\  >ah  Liaó  ^n  -pe^n  -píri-fiAt.  16 

Cxnrrt)rte  C<Af  fcÁwic  c-dti  trmif, 
pce  céA*o  50  sce^c-froguit, 
feAfi  corhUMTin  óém  1  f^n  ó^t 
T)o  tmc  te  gott  an  ^AifceA'ó-Aó.  20 

tl-A  crtf  "0«113  mic  ttl-doit  tíntrg 
CátisAXMrv  cAjt  rntnr\  móf'óA 
ttnc  fd  óAfjtxM^— rríj\  óóriró-A— 
te  m-AC  m^ife-Aó  rhórv-tílórm-A.  24 
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T)uX)  T)|u»itYineAó  bA  ótifce  ceAjvo 
An  Iaoó  teAT>A|\Aó  U.irh-'óeAHj;, 
tto  tuic  An  cui|\  éAóCAó  ajvo 
te  5°^  c|\éAócAó  ctAi'óeArh-'óeAtvs.         28 

piorm  mac  £wn  bám  tri  t)j\eAfAit 
1  t;corhlAnn  noóAj\  óofAin — 
1aj\  j\oóCAin  50  tnAC  1Dó|mia 

tlíf   óórivóA  t>6   A   ÓAtgAlt.  32 

tárh  féAncA  n£f  1A]\|\  tnppim, 
T)o  tftAtt  ptonn  ptAit  nA  n-itneAtl 
t^  geif  «goat  W  SM10  CAifiitt :  38 

t>A  óorh^AC  t>4  tutnn  bjváúA, 
CAij\eAtt  Af  50  It  An  ÁgA — 
5ott  A^tif  CA^eAti  CAltnA 
Tlíjt  óáifvoe  5é't\  *óeAg-A|\mA.  40 

TlooCAro  nA  iAnnA  teAbj\A, 

•OeAbAitt  *oia  T)CÁinic  "DOg^A, 

Uo  bA  tf\éAn  T>íocfiA  a  n'oeAbAt'ó 

A5  T>eAgAit  f e  ctomn  rhofuiA  :  44 

TVfAn  CAi^eAtt  A|t  a  tÁtMp, 

^é  T>V-An  fé  noóA|\  bfráiti'ó, 
HeAócA|\  T>on  t>íf  fin  óeAnA 
An  neAjtc  céAtmA  ní|\  tÁij\pig  :  48 

ttÓ    |\0    fÁ^Alb    fA    ÓA|t|\A15 

gott  tnAC  1Tlót\nA  ^é'f  ■óAWirh, 
T)on  gAifci'óeAó  bA  tfiéAtA  fin — 
tlí  tig  'o'á  éif  a  Aiúgw  I  52 

Ho  téi^eA-ó  Cin^e  ptAnn  jutAt) 

Af    A    ftUAg   A|\   X)COÓC    pA   *ÓÍOn, 

1f  fé  t>o  bAin — bojtf)  An  glonn — 

A  óeAnn  t>e  £ott,  gA|\b  An  gníorh  I  56 
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•Qo  óe-Ap  uaij\  cAtm-A  n-A  scat 

Jott  m-AC  tttopn-A  móf-uAtt-áó, 
Ceann  na  gcupAt),  fí  "-a  "DCfiAt— 
CtdrrnA  1tló|\n-A  n-A  moijt-f a-At !  60 

XVII.    gut  s^xUm  1  5cnoc  ha  nio$. 

Oifín  |\o  ó-An. 

[•Quan^e  pnn  No.  XXXIL] 

gut  5^*0^1^  i  sCnoc  n&  ttiog 

lonriiuw  tiotr»  -ah  fíot)  p4  tiptnt — 

X)a  vtitntc  twn  pitAóc  p-Ann 

Voip  .An  fti-At>  -A^uf  muif.  4 

X\nnfo  t)Á*OA^  ce-AgtAó  pnn 

5^f  f\Ait)  téfi'  t>mn  ^ot^  zéao — 

lonriunn  tiomf^  -An  tiuróeAn  rhe^|\ 

T)o  teitfe-At)  -Af\  pe^óc  móp  scé-A'D*  8 

*0-Afi  twn  b-A  focjvAró  -a  f  e-At^, 

tT!ó]\  rro-Am  n*oe-A|A5  *oo  ttnc  te  -a  n-ág, 

lom'ó.A  cú  •o-At-tt-Att-Aú  *oi-An 

'S-An  cf  tixtf>  -Ag  ce-Aóc  in  a  t\T>Ál.  12 

t)jiAti  -A^tif  Sceot-Ant;  50  pcéirh, 
/A  óow  pém  1  LÁitn  -An  ^o§> 
tD-A  ti-ionrhuin  te  ponn  n-A  com 
t)-A  rh-Ait  -a  ngoit  -Af  A  n^níorh.  16 

Cnti  Tteijteoit  m  uóc  -An  fíog 
T)e^$rhAC  to&A  b-A  ó-Aorh  ejujt — 
X)o  í>í  -A5  f  emm  cfttnce  "o'Tpionn, 
1n  "pe-A|\  pionn  *oo  b-A  rhóp  ^ut.  20 

5-Aó  c-Aoif  e-Aó  nóntj-Ai^  *oon  £ éinn, 
T)o  ti^e-A-ó  pém  óurn  -An  jtig 
T)o  Como^-Aft  n-A  fe-Ats  mó|A 
T)o  $níot>  -An  f  log  jm  t>iuiim  C-Aom.  24 
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CA05A  TMtii  50  n-iomAT>  rnbeAnn 
X)o  tmc  fiAX)  leAtn  péin,  a  j\í, 
AfVAon  A^uf  cao^a  co|\c 
5^  ACÁnn  Anoóc  5-dn  nró.  28 

ton^po^c  A5  ctoirm  tlónÁw  fittAit>, 
A|\  -An  CAoib  f eo  tuAit  t)on  gleAnn, 
X)á  foójvAit)  A5  pulAóc  pAnn 
T)o  gníot>  An  pAnn  1  mbunAib  beAnn.  32 

CtAnnA  ITIófmA  bA  btntteAn  rheAjv 
50  n-iotnA*o  peAf\  t>on  CAoib  teAf — 
tThmc  *oo  óuifvoíf  steo  cpttAró, 
Af  *oo  ti5t)íf  pA  buAró  Af.  36 

T)o  óuaía  gut  5<vóAif\  ^óeifs 
An  An  tei|\5  Láirh  nif  An  tTu£ — 
T)o  tó^Aib  connA  mo  ómn, 
|?aovó  An  gA'óAin  if  bmn  gut.  40 

1f  mé  Oifín  mAC  An  tw>S> 

1f  £A*oa  ó  vo  ójtíon  mo  óf\ut — 

gé  ac^  mo  c^oitte  cinn 

tloóA  tmn  nAó  bwn  An  gut !  44 


XVIII.    miATiA  firm  rhic  curhxMtt: 

Oifín  |\o  CAn. 

t)A  riiiAn  jte  ponn  nA  bptAt 

SiAnf^n  a  óon  a  bpA*o  A|t  ftiAb, 
Com  AttCA  A5  ^A^bÁa  óuAin, 
ITlótvóáit  a  ftuAig  bA  n-é  A  rhiAn. 

tTliAn  rhic  CuríiAiU,  bA  rhAit  gnAoi 

éifceAóc  ^e  pAoit)  T>otvoAm  T)eij\5, 

CO'OtA'Ó    £A    ffltlt    6AfA   ílUA1*Ó 

'S  piA-ó  $AiUttie  nA  gcuAn  *oo  feitg. 
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ScaIxajwao  torn  teic^e-Aó  Laoi 

Uorm  ftut>t\Aige  Ag  buAW  |\e  CjUig, 
T)o\toáx\  An  T)Airh  ó  tílAig  IÍIaom, 
t>úif\eA"ó  An  tAoig  ó  $teAnn  x>Á  riváit!     12 

FogAjt  fea^e  Stéitje  gC^ou, 

puAirn  nA  n-of  tnm  ÓUAtt  5CUA, 

tttongÁirt  ^AoiteAnn  lo^ftiif  tAtt, 

5^1^  nA  mlJAtrb  of  cionn  nA  f  tuAg  I         16 

UúfnArh  Cj\eAC  nA  mbA^c  fe  cuwn 
An-uAitt  óonAijtc  "oe  'Oftum  Lip, 
t>f\iAt|VA  í)fAin  i  ^Cnoc  An  Ain 
'S  5Á1|A  tiA  rt^eA^  wlni  Stup  tHif.  20 

gtAOt)   OfCAin  A£  T>Ut  T)0   feil-5 

gut  5At>A|\  aa  tei|\5  nA  fcpAnn, 

t)eit  Via  furóe  i  meAfc  nA  m)ám 

t>A  íi-é  fm  T>e  gnát  a  tniAn  !  24 

XIX.    p^isuine  pirm. 

Of  "  T)tiAnAit\e  pmn,"  Pt.  I.,  No.  34.] 
ponn  mAC  CuríiAitt  f\o  óAn. 

A  úeAn  tAftf  Af  twn  An  íaoi 

T)tiÁ  ní  Af  mó  *oo  tjvAoó  me  péin — 

UAfbÁmeAt)  *óAm  CAit)E>fe  |\eAóc 

ítus  mo  neA|\c  A^uf  mo  óéitt :  4 

UiucfA  An  UAitseAnn  caj\  mui^  meAnn 

TH  ti-otc  teAtn  ní  t>A  n-otc  *OAm, 

t)eAnnóóAit>  éi|\e  pA  feAóc 

XXf  ciucpA  An  C|\eAf  cAonigtAn.  8 

t)évo  a  rhí0|\ti>uite  50  tofÁt 

A^uf  t>éA|\Ait)  cáó  aa  neAtfi, 

"bétt)  nA  teAttAin  téigmn  Ann 

te  féitfieAf  gAtt  Af  jté  A  f^-  12 
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Heit^e  Af  f  eigteif  45  An  tlig 
t)tró  mój\  a  mbf  i£  im  a  té, 
thró  mAit  T)o  $aC  "oume  c&if, 
tDéA^Avó  a  t^n  1  •oceAg  T)é.  16 

6if  cvó  |\e  páiftme  £wn 

Of  -An  tinn  A^uf  ná  ceil — 
t)évo  nA  cLoóa  aoíca  Ann, 
Hi  t>A  pAnn  *oo  géAncAft  fern  :  20 

11oóa  n-eA*0  fin  Af  otc  teAm 

Aóc  iomA*o  Ann  nA  n^U,  ngtAf 

5^n  £>eit  t)Arhf  a  Af  *oon  £éwn 

As^r  ™é  Pé™  *>-*  5C0P  AT'  24 

t)éro  Ann  ^AfvóAi^e  nA  ng-Att 

xX^uf  lorriAX)  cjwm  "o'á  scup, 

xS^uf  Untie  t>'a  ^cup  f  iof 

^f  Ag  ceAóc  Aníof  ó  a  mbun  :  28 

ClUCfA  An   C--álfVOfí   f  eAÓA  A  'OCUAI'Ó 

*Oo  béAjva  50  cjtuAi'ó  An  cjveAf , 

X^uf  cói5éAt>Aró  a  feAfg 

XVf  f  úispró  50  •oeAfs  An  c^eAf .  32 

6if\e6óAit>  ^Aoróit  5°  cftiAi* 

1X>1|\  tA1f  Af  tUA1*Ó  Af  teAf 

1f  f  Aot  tiomf  a  nAó  me  cai^ 

tTlA|\  "oo  t)éA|\tAf  5Aij\  nA  bf  eA|\  I  36 

EtatSffG  An  c-Áijvofí  An  ótoó 
XV^uf  but)  lorrvóA  oó  Ann — 
1f  f  Aot  tiomf  a  nAó  mé  CAijt 
TTlAf  »00  béAftAjA  5A1|\  nA  ngAtt.  40 

til  ftnf  eóóAró  5^^  f e  A  ótown 
As  *out  m  a  toms  caj\  fÁt, 

t>Ut>   beA5  *OÍOb   f  AÓAf  Af 

te  h-iomAT)  nA  *oc|\eAf  ^An  zá$.  44 
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£a  Sti^e-dC  "oofcéf  t-Af  Cf  eaf 

X)'á  wa&epA  te-Af  5-Aeóe-at  nsldti, 

1f  •oótg  n-Aó  but)  trnfe  C4if 

tTlóf  if  •oíomb^i'ó  Uom  a  tie-Ati !  48 

Céxvo  f-AtmxMfe  5-AOi*óeAt  mé 

t)é-A^it)  tTUc  T)é  mé  f  of  ne-Atfi — 

gé  "oo  fuafAf  T)íot>  -a  tín, 

1f  t>e^5  ofAtn  cÁit  tía  mbAn.  62 

1f  mé  porm  mac  CurhAitt  £éit 
Cf  evoim  péin  *oo  ttig  tiA  ne-Arh, 
1f  tné  f^it>  ^f  f  eáfj\  fÁ'n  nsféin 
gé  *oo  funne-Af  |\éi|\  na  mb-dn  !  66 

xx.    oscah   Agtis   meAnsAó. 

[From  Trans.  Oss.  Society,  Vol.  IV.3 

Oifín  fo  Can. 

*Ot»t>ftáii  t\&  "péinne  fúc, 

X\  ItleAfigAig  ÚpáéXú  tia  rigl-Af  Larm, 

Ó  x}e&f£AX)  tiom  4j\  ^0  &>fp  J£  ^ 

TH  ti-eágAt  txm  £ éitw  *oo  tearm  !  4 

Ctttfhnijg  a  Of odif ,  Af  Conán  rn-Aot, 
T)o  ttncirn  T)oti  £éirm  ^tif  T)ít, 
Ctmíinig  a^\  5-aó  c-At  cjujai'ó 
T)o  f  e-Af  rhui$if  *oo  f  tu^igcit>  £ínn.  8 

T)o  f  Pf  ed$  Conán  Of  oaf  áig 

Af  tu^  A&dró  50  X)ÁWA  -Af  ttleAf&dó  t|\é-AH — 

tlí    fACA    fóf    A   pÁT>tVA1C 

C-At  ■OOt)'  £eáf  f  V01f  T)íf  tAOÓ.  12 

T)ot/  é  fút)  an  c-At  b-A  ■ói-ari, 

A  $ÁT)f<Aic  ha  gctiAjt  5-ah  50 — 
Cat  5-dn  fof^t),  c-At-gAn  p<5ifc 
Cat  5^n  fCAornvó  1  nsaifti-gteó.  x6 
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t)o  £>í  An  t)íf  •cob'  Aitne  cneAf 

Ofcuf  A^tif  tneAfi^Ao  a  T>eA|\  mé — 

An  *OAjtA  Lá  Af\  T>ceAóc  T)o  nóm 

"Tlífi  ft-Aitne  a  5CI0  ná  a  fcéirh  !  20 

tlí    jVAltt    t>Att  "o'á   gCO^pAltt    CAOnV 

5^n  juAn  c|\éAóc  nÁ  50m  lAnn, 
Ó  bAtAf  cinn  50  bonn  cjUóc 
T>úinne  Af  t>o  CAó  níj\  gt*eArm  '  24 

xN  Ofcui|\  ctnuimg  511^  tex)'  táirii 

X)o  tuic  Sjujasaó  An  *Oúin  01 H — 

tTlá  cui|\teA|\  te  ttl  eAj^Aó  aj\  5  cut  cú 

Hi  ti-AitniT)  *oúmn  tú,  aj\  fionn  nA  flog.  28 

íIaó  euirhin  LeAC  511^  ce^nn  *oo  t>i 

tlóif-niAt)  plAnm)A  An  T)úin  ói|\ — 
Ó  nAó  n-AitnigteAf\  tmn  "oo  gnúif 
CtuwceAfi  tmn  ^aó  cjUt  *oo  gtófl  !  32 

ÍIaó  cuirhm  teAC  caj\  étf  An  -Ái|\ 

5uf\  teAc  *oo  tuic  Uaiíc  itiac  U|\eoin, 

Af  ^Aó  5Aif cróeAó  Af  Cf\éAn-f tuAg 

*Oo  tus  a  tuA|\  A|\  An  typemn  ?  36 

t)A  "óeAjvtt  Unn  tnte  An  £iAnn 

HÁf  t>£ at)A  ón  Tríf  An  c-éAg 

t)A  geá|\n  5«^  b'Aoit)inn  "oúinn 

Ap  *o-cuicirn  ^An  tút  "oon  f?eA|\  tpéAn.  40 

Cia  tU1C  Af  CAtAfh  An   tAOÓ 

1  sc^eAtAitt  éA$&  "oaj\  tínn, 

TVéittig  50  CAtmA  meA|\  Aftíf 

Af  •outtAiju;  "lp  t)ít  feo  *oon  fémn  !  "  44 

X)o  t>í  An  nóm  1  bpo^uf  "oúmn 

Af  T)o  cui^eAt)  T>on  pémn  Af  t)o  Cáó 

50  mbA'ó  cuitVóe  An  *oíp  íaoó 

t)o  f  cn|\  ó'n  nsAifvti-gtéic  50  IÁ.  48 
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X>o  LAbAijt  pohn  tetf  na  pi|\  Calm  a  -   > 

Af  T)u$Aifvc  5«f\  rh-Aif  e  *oóib  -A|\Aon 
ScAornvó  ón  ^caú  *oe  toit  a  óéite 
go  ti-eifgit)  5|Aéine  AtnáfiAó  tae.  52 

xvoubAifu;  ITle-A^Aó  ha  tAnn  n^LAf 
1f  cuibtte  fin  a  £irm  rhic  CurhAitt 
Af  ní|\  WjiiÁfO  fiAtfi  Uom  1  n^téic 
"Laoó  ba  tjAéme  ne^fc  -áf  tút !  56 

ó  'noóc  -Am-áó  a  rheAjvgAig  ótuaAró 

Ctnpim  fti-Af  x>uic-fe  -Af  T>'ponn, 
T)e  tó  nó  •o'oróée  &suV  5°  bjvát, 
lló  50  báf  *oo  óeAóCAj\  t)ínn.  60 

T)o  fcuij\  ah  t)íf  "oeAgtAoó  ó'n  ngteo 
An  ovóóe  f  in  Af  bA  ó^éAóc-Aó  cínn 
A  5coif\p  a  bpeoit  V^  ScnÁrha 
5-An  bjug  gan  btác  5 An  freit>m.  64 

Ap  n-A  rhÁ^st  Af  ArhA|\c  Lae 

ID'tonnfuig  a  óéite  -An  *oíf  50  THAn, 

tD-A  óAtmA  ne^|\c  -Af  ^níorfi  táirhe 

A^  c-átAtfi  "o'a  'ocáinis  ptdffi.  68 

'Oob'  nvo  ffro  a  pÁ"0|VAic  an  "oíf 
t)A  gAi^be  Af  t>A  Cftéme  1  n^teo 
'St>o  b'fea^n  "oo  ótnf\e<vó  ifceaó  50  cn-áitfi 
tann  *o'á  lÁirh  t>'á  bp\c<vo  fóf .  72 

tlí  fr-ACAf  póf  t>íf  m-A|\  -iat) 

1  neapc  1  fuan  ná  1  •oc^é^ntút 
1  gc-Atm-Aóc  imifvc  -Af  1  mifne^ó 
Af  m  imiju;  A|\  meAniriAin  u<m  tiom.  76 

TH  fTACA  A  f-AtflAlt  fÚT)  «Af  AOn 

A5  ptftAns'  C|\om-béimeAnn  gcftiAró 

A5  ge.AftfVA'ó  peot-d  -áf  cne-Af  cAorh 

A5  f eAf Atfi  gan  pte^t)  ^an  fu-an  :  80 
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1  "octteif e  1  •ocf\éine  'f  1  tút 

5-An  ceif  ce  a  fcfonn  Via  nT>áit 

T)o  £>i  -An  *oif  5Ati  f  cuj\  "oon  gniorh 

T)e  tó  r\Á  xy'ortte  aj\  f  eAt)  *oeiC  Lá.  84 

"  A  ltleA|\5-AiS  ófuaró  n-A  n$LAf-tAnn  H 
Af  Of  caj\  50  ceAtin  óf  Ájvo 
"  1f  tnój\  «An  nÁij\e  'óúmn  Af-Aon 
^xvo  zá'ví  5teo  «Af  Á]t  tÁtriA  !  "  88 

M  A  Of  cuif ,  if  cú  -Af  CftuMt>*  LÁrh 

TV-Á^  imif  -Am'  óoriróáit  jUArh — 

*Oo  ttncim  tiom  if  é  c^íoó  n 

Af  irie^fs^ó,  "  Af  t)o  tíon  n-A  fcpiAnn  1  "  92 

"kTH  hé  mo  ófíoó  ná  cfíoó  nA  tipAnn 
A  ItleA^Aig  ójwi-Ait)  x\a  n^tAf  LAnn 
Utnam  mAf  UtArói|\  lé'x)  Láitíi  " — 
Ay  Of  caj\  n-A  jvÁi'óce  ce-Anru  96 

T)o  §Iac  Of  CAf  n-A  LAnn  n^éA^ 

ITIe^nmAin  ci-a  guf  X)&ot  a  fmtxvó ; 

Tlíf  tif ATD-A  50  nT)tlt)AlfU  CA|\   'éif 

An  ce^nn  5tój\  ttleAfSAó  "  bArt)  tfi-Ait  fUAn  1  "    100 

u  X>\av6  cú  aj\  xrít  bvó  ná  fUAm 

A  TheAj^Aig  ó^tt-Ait)  !  M     ax<  Of  CA|\  «dig, 

"  tló  5uj\  >óuic  aj\  *oít  cmn 

tló  •óAtrif  a  mA|\  rhAorói^  «Af  LÁf  1  "  104 

Tlíf  E>£a*oa  *oúinn  cao£>  «aj\  úaoE) 

As  f eiteAiri  Af  -A15  éifceAóc  teo 

50  f  Alt)  TTI  eAjA^AÓ  AjA  óút  fcéit 

X*5  Of ca|\  nA  mbéimeAnn  5Cfu-Ait>.  108 

tlí  í>fUA1f\  f CÍt  TiÁ  fOf  A*Ó  Ó   Of  CA]\ 

Atc  5AÓ  béim  coils  x>Á  te&s*t>  50  ce-Anti, 

1  t)fói^CeAnn  An  óorhfAic  ó|\UAró 

T)e  1tleAf5«Aó  ^uf  fcuAin  «a  óeAnn  I  112 

Cfíoó  "oo  Otut)  a  x>6. 
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NOTES  ON  THE   POEMS. 


euro  a  ti-Aon. 
I.    an    rriAC    téi$irm. 

This  is  a  charming  little  poem,  and  though  written 
in  one  of  the  older  metres,  is  remarkably  simple  and 
direct.  Dealing  as  it  does  with  student  life — a  subject 
somewhat  rare  in  Irish  literature — it  makes  a  very 
appropriate  introduction  to  a  T>uAíiAif\e  na  m^cAorh. 

The  metre  is  jtAnntngeAóc  tie^s  or  the  minor  versi- 
fication— the  quatrain  consisting  of  seven-syllabled  lines, 
each  ending  in  a  dissyllable,  the  second  and  fourth  lines 
always  making  a  comAfYOA  or  rime.  There  are  some 
irregularities,  however — a  trisyllable  being  found  as  the 
j\irm  in  two  of  the  lines,  cáibi'oit  and  40*0.41  peace  ; 
fcoUife  in  the  first  line  may  be  excused  and  read  as 
a  dissyllable,  as  if  "  f  cUi^e,"  which,  indeed,  is  often  the 
pronunciation.  The  amuf  or  internal  rime  which  in 
•oán  THfieaó  (or  exact  metre)  should  occur  in  each  couplet, 
is  also  for  the  most  part  absent :  of  the  ten  couplets 
it  occurs  only  in  three — in  a  part  of  the  first  stanza, 
a  part  of  the  third,  and  in  part  of  the  fifth,  viz.,  t^owe — 
Aottme,  Atpe — jNnjte,  táiptif — Ctáipr1S- 

From  its  style  it  may  belong  to  the  17th  or  the  18th 
century.  It  was  found  without  title  or  author's  name 
in  the  Renehan  MSS.  at  Maynooth  recently,  and  was 
printed,  I  believe  for  the  first  time,  and  with  a  very 
neat  English  version,  in  the  Ijurteútt^  mui$e  riuA'óA'o, 
1907-8,  p.  12. 
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Stanza  1.  The  second  line  is  a  syllable  short,  and 
note  that  téiginn  must  be  pronounced  not  as  "  téirm  " 
in  one  syllable,  but  as  two  distinct  syllables,  téig-inn,  as 
it  is  the  cottiAjvoA  or  rime  to  éijtimi  in  the  last  line. 
In  the  fourth  line,  the  two  syllables  x>6  if  are  merged 
into  one  by  the  figure  called  bÁúAt). 

Line  5.  Tluij\e  is  an  old  literary  word  now  obsolete — 
often  translated  king,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
word  |\í :  it  means  a  chief  or  lord,  and  is  for  po-Aij\e  = 
a  great  prince  or  chief.  The  old  genitive  was  ju^eac, 
dat.  fui|M$,  nom.  plu.  t^t^S*  but  the  word  was  often 
(as  here)  undeclined  in  the  singular. 

6.  Uige-A|AnA  t?á  t^eife  =  a  lord  with  his  strength, 
i.e.,  with  all  his  strength  ^however  strong.  The 
particle  x>'á  is  compounded  of  the  preposition  x>e  and 
the  possessive  pronoun  A=his  or  its — the  junction  of 
the  two  particles  lengthening  the  vowel  &.  This 
possessive  pronoun  was  originally  masculine  singular, 
agreeing  as  here  with  a  preceding  masculine  noun,  but 
the  distinction  was  early  lost  sight  of  and  the  com- 
bination x>'á  came  to  be  used  for  all  genders  and  numbers, 
especially  when  the  phrase  changed  its  position  as  -pe-Ajt 
x>'á  pe-Aú^f,  *oá  peAftAf  pe^jA,  then  less  correctly  bean 
•o'á  Áitne,  r>Á  ÁMne  be-an,  etc.  Words  like  pe-AftAf, 
méw,  otoAf,  -jc,  show  that  adjective  forms  as  t>á  tfió, 
T)á  ttióp  are  incorrect. 

7.  CA\\)\*o\\,  —  capitulum;  the  Irish  word,  like  the 
Latin  and  also  the  English  chapter,  means  both  a  chapter 
of  a  book,  and  the  chapter  or  clergy  of  a  cathedral  or 
abbey. 

8.  meit\fe  =  c-áin#    pineail,    a    fine;     compare    the 
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English  amerce  (to  fine),  amercement,  etc,,  all  from  the 
Latin  merces  a  reward,  also  a  punishment. 

9.  Aot)AifeAóc  =  a  pastoral  charge,  the  duty  of  an 
,Aot>Aine  or  pastor ;  here  a  spiritual  shepherding,  rather 
than  a  secular. 

13.  "bifeaó  a  feiffige= the  profit  of  his  plough-land, 
the  result  of  his  studies :  f eif^e^o  f.  more  usually  a 
plough.  If  cAoifig  should  be  coifig  in  line  14,  the 
latter  would  make  an  axxw^x — though  an  imperfect  one — 
with  f eif fi$e :  c-Aoif eAó  generally  is  a  leader,  chief, 
or  guide,  whilst  coife^ó  or  cojmó  is  more  usual  for  a 
beginning. 

15.  Cjwmg-Ait  f.  =  working  gear,  implements,  tools — 
a  meaning  not  given  either  by  O'Reilly  or  by  Fr.  Dinneen. 

17.  UÁiptif  rather  a  modern  word — probably  from 
the  English  tables  :  compare  the  English  draught-board, 
backgammon-table,  but  used  here  perhaps  for  the  Irish 
ptCeAU,  chess.      Also  c^ibtif,  and  cáittteif. 

II.    Arhnán    An    t>#oóiiA. 

We  have  not  many  songs  of  the  sea  in  modern  Irish — 
at  least  not  many  have  been  published  as  yet.  This 
XXrhpán  aw  X)áx)ó^a  or  Boatman's  Song  is  a  very  good  and 
spirited  specimen,  and  appears  to  have  been  long  a 
favourite  amongst  the  sailors  and  fishermen  of  the  west 
coast.  It  was  published  first  in  1831  in  the  second 
volume  of  Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy,  where  it  was 
called  *Ouaw  aw  X)áx>ó^a,  but  strictly  it  cannot  be  called 
a  wi-dn.  It  has  been  reprinted  since  in  Edward  Walsh's 
Irish  Popular  Songs,  in  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien's  T)uAWA^e 
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nA  riuA'ó-^e'óitse,  and  elsewhere.  The  late  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson  and  Edward  Walsh  have  written  English 
versions  of  it.  I  cannot  say  if  it  is  still  sung,  nor  if 
the  air  is  known — if  the  air  is  forgotten,  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  compose  a  suitable  new  air  for  it. 

In  Hardiman  there  was  a  cup  £á  or  chorus  given 
as  follows — it  seems,  however,  to  want  a  line  or  more  : 

A  DÁ^  a  tan,  a  t>Á\<  a  tan  I 

A  "Sfi&ó  nA  ttán,  a  óuro  T>on  Cf  AogAt, 

A  tán- — f í  An  tuVo  b^eAg  f eoit ! 

There  was  also  a  fifth  stanza,  but  I  agree  with  others 
in  thinking  it  does  not  really  belong  to  this  song,  as 
the  spirit  of  it  is  so  very  different.     Here  it  is : 

A  AtAifv  nA  m)út,  caE>ai|\  x>uinne  *oroeAn  ua  cjia$a, 
5^Aim  *oo  óomAi|\ce,  fúx)  í  Aníof  An  t>Áx>, 
U|\é  §A|\t)-tonncAit)  jrottA-óAó  pA  óíoc|\Af  ^nÁit — 
Af  munA  mbA|\|\Aró  *oo  ótirhAóc  ^AttAnn  ft  cju  mo  L<ty  ! 

The  metre  is  lyric,  each  line  of  the  &xi\$Án  having 
four  accents,  the  last  word  of  all  the  lines  being  an 
accented  monosyllable,  the  vowel  in  each  case  being 
Á — as  u,  t)AT>,  f  cÁt,  etc.  Two  chief  words  in  the  middle 
of  each  line  should  rime,  and  this  is  well  observed  in 
the  first  two  stanzas,  the  latter  two  are  not  quite  so 
regular. 

Line  2.  CÁifc  cAt>A^tAó=in  the  helpful  or  blessed 
Easter  time  :  ca£>aj\úac  here  seems  a  merely  ornamental 
epithet,  used  to  make  a  rime  with  bAjvbAjvóA — one  would 
expect  AnpA-óAó,  AnAtceAó  (stormy)  or  some  such  word — 
or  cAt>A|\tAC  may  have  been  inserted  later  as  a  word 
of  good  omen.      There  is  probably  a  reference  here  to 
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the  winds  of  March  and  the  equinoctial  gales  that  often 
blow  about  Easter. 

4.  ÍÁn  coijtti :  not  a  "  hornful "  but  a  cup-ful,  a  goblet- 
ful :  cof\n  though  no  doubt  originally  a  horn,  in  modern 
Irish  is  always  a  drinking-horn,  a  cup,  a  goblet ;  the 
horn  of  an  animal  being  At)At\c  or  beirm. 

5.  A  n-é-AT)Aó=her  sail-cloth,  sail-sheets;  ax\a\^c  in 
the  next  line,  though  usually  linen,  means  here  any 
white  sailcloth,  of  canvas,  linen,  or  cotton.  Some 
kinds  of  sail-cloth  in  former  days  may  have  come  from 
the  East  Indies — x\&  íi-1tvoiaóa  toi|\ :  the  West  Indies 
are  called  nA  tt-1troiAóA  tiAj\. 

9.  T)-AoiteArm  or  "  Deelion  "  is  a  rock  in  Cu&n  ax\  from 
t>ui£>  or  Blacksod  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Mayo.  [Is  T)-doi- 
tearm  or  X)AoMeAn  merely  a  colloquial  pronunciation  of 
X)u\X)-\teAn  or  T)u£>-oiteAn  ?  Or  are  X)AoMeAr\n  and 
*Out>-oiteÁn  two  different  islands  ?] 


III.    eo$An    com. 

The  author  of  this  was  ílif  ceAjvo  X)&^éóX)  or  "  Barret " 
of  loffiif  ("  Erris  ")  in  the  north-west  of  Mayo.  It  was 
first  published  in  Hardiman's  Minstrelsy,  but  was 
probably  written  long  before  this — apparently  about 
the  year  1788,  the  year  in  which  we  are  told  in  the 
last  stanza  eogan  cói|\  the  subject  of  the  song  passed 
away. 

It  is  an  example  of  the  mock  elegy — a  pretended 
lament  for  one  whom  the  poet  calls  "  Honest  Owen  M  or 
"  The  just-dealing  Owen  " — but  who  in  reality  was  a 
most  merciless  land  agent  and  local  tyrant.    The  air 
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is  a  very  fine  one  and  is  given  in  Dr.  Joyce's  Irish  Songs 
with  Music,  1888.  Many  English  songs  have  been 
written  to  the  air,  as  "  Rozin  the  Beau  "  and  others — 
the  best  by  far  being  the  late  William  Rooney's  "  Men 
of  the  West,"  of  which  a  very  spirited  Irish  version 
has  been  written  by  Dr.  Conor  Maguire,  of  Claremorris. 

Several  of  Barret's  compositions  are,  I  believe,  still 
current  in  Mayo  and  Galway,  but  the  only  other  one 
I  have  seen  in  print  is  his  Sé^miif  ó  ttunf  ce  (O'Lynskey), 
in  which  he  celebrates  a  neighbour  as  a  marvellous 
loVoAriAó  or  "  J ack-of -all-trades  " — whereas  he  was  in 
reality  a  notorious  botch  at  everything. 

Line  3.  ó  fÁgúAf  f  é  :  this  relative  form  of  the  verb 
(for  it  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  third  person  singular 
present  relative)  is  used  after  m-A|\  and  Arh^a  but  not 
generally  after  ó  :  it  seems  to  be  a  short  way  of  saying 
ó'n  á\z  a  t>pÁ5Ann  f é.  ^Át  tnójx  is  the  southern  end  of 
the  peninsula  called  the  "  Mullet,"  part  of  the  ancient 
lot^uf  :  C^e^An  aw  tine  I  cannot  identify,  but  it  is, 
no  doubt,  a  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  barony, 
probably  anglicised  "  Creggan." 

17-18  :  Two  of  Owen's  victims — Antony  Gavan  and 
John  Boyle — are  here  mentioned  as  having  special 
reason  to  remember  him — if  not  to  regret  him. 

21.  1n  awacam^  CAtA^ — thus  usually  printed,  but 
perhaps  1n  -dice  aow  óAtA^  ("  near  any  city  ")  would 
give  more  sense  here. 

23.  X)a  rfce-Af-A  >oon  *oíf  f  eo  :  there  is  a  double  meaning 
here,  the  literal  and  ordinary  one  "  Who  was  worse 
to  these  two,"  and  another  hinted  at  rather  than 
expressed  "  who  was  more  lamented  by  these  two," 
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for  this  is  usually  expressed  by  x>a  rhex\f a  teif  aw  *oif 
X eo :  ir  tneAfA  tiom=I  regret  more,  I  am  more  sorry 
for.     But  the  poet's  real  meaning  here  prevailed. 

25.  X)a  j\ó  rhAit  =  He  was  very  kind — rather  than 
very  good  :  a%  có^óAit  ^n  óíor^=in  levying  or  collecting 
the  rent.  X)a  t>e&s  Ai5e=little  he  thought  of — where 
A^e  is  used,  perhaps  for  metre's  sake — for  the  more 
usual  teif.  50  nT)íotcAoi=  until  should  be  sold:  the 
imperfect  passive  for  the  more  frequent  conditional 
(or  "  secondary  future  ")  50  tvoíot|Mi,óe. 

29-32.  Here  the  bitter  wish  comes  in — but  still  veiled 
in  an  ambiguous  expression. 

SéAtrmf  fieAx>Aip  =  James  (son)  of  Peter,  or  Peter's 
James,  a  mode  of  speech  pretty  general  in  Ireland, 
especially  in  the  west  and  north.  Surnames  are  often 
omitted  and  sometimes  even  forgotten,  and  the  mode, 
too,  is  carried  into  English. 

33-34.  Irish  poets  often  wove  the  date  of  their  com- 
position into  their  last  verse — sometimes  with  much 
more  mystery  than  is  here  employed. 

36.  tlífi  iáóam^  fé  5105  rrí  a?  mó=He  never  uttered 
another  squeak  :  this  of  course  indicates  the  real  feeling 
of  the  poet,  for  such  an  expression  would  not  be  used 
of  anyone  who  had  been  respected. 

40.  The  last  line  has  been  here  slightly  altered — but 
there  is  nothing  lost  by  the  change*. 


IV.    ton    t)ome   ah    CAircn. 

The  Blackbird   of  Deny  cam  has  been   a  favourite 
Ossianic  piece  for  the  last  hundred  years — ever  since 
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its  first  publication  by  O'Flanagan  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Gaelic  Society,  Dublin,  1808  ;  for  how  many 
hundred  years  before  that  date  it  was  known  we  cannot 
say  at  present.  It  well  deserves  the  favour  it  has 
received  for  its  beauty,  its  simplicity,  its  pathos.  It 
has  often  been  translated  into  English — the  latest 
version  being  that  given  in  Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall, 
by  Dr.  Sigerson,  whose  versified  translation  is  not  much 
inferior  to  the  original. 

The  metre  of  the  poem,  as  in  many  of  the  Ossianic 
Lays,  is  a  species  of  jwmtngeAoc — the  so-called  jwmui- 
£eAóc  rhó|\  or  major  versification  ;  the  stanzas  consisting 
of  quatrains  of  heptasyllabic  lines  all  ending  in  a  mono- 
syllable, the  second  and  fourth  hues  always  riming 
on  their  last  word.  The  ^mtif  or  internal  rime  (already 
spoken  of  in  the  notes  to  An  mac  téigwn  ante)  is  here 
most  regular  in  every  couplet,  as  &dif\n — aijyo,  %ut — X>vm, 
mt>it — ]\if,  pém — fcéit,  and  so  on  right  through.  The 
metre  is  perfect  almost  to  the  end,  the  only  irregularity 
being  found  in  line  12,  which  appears  to  have  a  syllable 
too  much. 

Line  1.  T)oi^e  &n  ó^ijui  or  "  Derrycarn  "  ("  The  Wood 
near  the  Cam,"  or  "  having  a  Cam  within  it  ")  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Meath.  Whether  the  wood,  or  even 
the  name,  is  still  known  I  cannot  say. 

2.  Notice  that  aijvo  and  óai|w  are  probably  both 
short  in  this  couplet — though  they  could  both  be 
pronounced  long — both  at  least  must  have  the  same 
quantity. 

S^n  tnbit=in  the  world — more  correctly  j\Ati  tnú  as 
often  in  Irish  writings  and  in  the  spoken  language 
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and  as  occasionally  in  Scottish  Gaelic.  Son  mbit  was 
strictly  into  the  world,  but  the  two  forms  in  the  later 
times  became  confounded. 

4.  Ylexo  a  nest,  genit.  nro  is  mostly  found  as  a 
masculine  as  here,  but  in  Munster  sometimes  fern,  with 
genit.  nroe  or  neroe.      See  Fr.  Dinneen's  Ir.  Dictionary. 

6.  Tlif  (for  O.  Ir.  -p^if)  is  in  many  cases  older  than 
teif ,  though  the  latter  is  more  common  now.  They  are 
really  two  different  words,  and  pip  appears  to  be  the 
right  word  here.  50  póit  =  quietly  or  patiently,  and 
not  "  for  a  while/ '  as  generally  explained.  póit  was 
originally  an  adjective  not  a  noun — it  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  English  word  while,  with  which  it 
has  no  connection. 

7.  St.  Patrick  is  often  spoken  of  in  these  poems  as 
m-Ac  CAtpjunn — his  father  we  are  told  in  his  life  having 
borne  the  Roman  name  of  Calpurnius ;  in  St.  Fiac's 
Hymn  Patrick  is  called  rruc  GAtpuitui,  but  in  later 
times  CAtpu|\n  sometimes  lost  the  C  (as  it  may  have 
been  thought  to  belong  to  the  word  m-ac)  and  we  find 
tH-Ac  Atpui|\n  and  even  tTUc  Apptturm. 

8.  yS  50  mX>é&wÁ  =  seeing  that  you  could  overtake, 
the  verb  here  having  a  potential  force.  Notice  this 
well-known  but  very  idiomatic  use  of  *f  for  &?  or  ^up 
followed  by  the  conjunction  50.  X)o  now  =  your  none 
or  evening  prayer :  now  generally  evening  with  or 
without  c^at :  now  is  one  of  the  pe.ACc  -ocpát-A,  or  seven 
canonical  hours  or  parts  of  the  day. 

10.  T)eifhin  p céit :  here  *oeirhin  is  not  an  adjective 
qualifying  pcéit — though  the  words  are  sometimes 
written  'oenrhw-pcé.At — but   a   subst.    governing   pcéit 
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in  the  genitive  :   the  meaning  being  if  you  had  the  truth 
(the  certainty  or  proof)  of  the  bird's  history. 

12.  This  is  the  only  line,  as  said  above,  that  shows 
a  superfluous  syllable  :  perhaps  the  x>o  before  *óia 
is  a  late  addition — the  line  would  read  very  well  without 
it — only  observe  the  bAt^'ó  in  the  phrase  t'-Ai^e  a\< 
which  is  to  be  read  as  two  syllables. 

13.  1  5C|\íó  toctArm  :  here  we  have  the  genitive  of 
toóU\irm  now  mostly  used  for  T)An hiajac  or  Denmark, 
but  in  old  writings  often  for  Norway  (nojuiAig)  or  indeed 
Scandinavia  in  general.  The  word  toó-tdirm  is,  no 
doubt,  a  Celtic  name  in  both  parts,  signifying  "  Lake- 
land "  or  "  Sea-land  "  :  the  Danish  name  Zealand  or 
Zeeland  for  one  of  the  large  islands  belonging  to  Denmark, 
has  obviously^the  same  meaning. 

14.  Wa  scojui  tvoe^fs  =  of  the  golden  goblets,  i.e.,  those 
made  from  the  T>e^5-óf\  or  "  red  gold,"  so  often 
mentioned  in  our  poetry.  15.  T)o  óítí  =  (which)  you 
see,  the  second  plural,  which  in  later  times  was  often 
used  to  one  person,  but  not,  I  think,  in  the  oldest  Irish. 

18.  An  TpiAtiri=the  Fenian  host:  here  the  word  is 
collective:  plu.  piArmA  =  the  Fenian  bands  or  troops. 
A  German  writer  who  sees  something  Teutonic  in 
everything  belonging  to  ancient  Ireland,  thinks  the  word 
pMrm  comes  from  the  German  feind  an  enemy,  Eng. 
fiend.  But  we  had  the  gallant  p^rm-d  in  our  land 
ages  before  the  Teutonic  fiends  showed  their  baleful 
faces. 

20.  T)o  cuijAeAt)  Ati  ton — not  of  course  "  buried  " 
(though  the  verb  is  sometimes  used  in  that  sense),  but 
placed,  set  up,  introduced. 
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21.  Scot&dif\e  =  the  warbling;  the  second  part  of 
this  word  is  an  old  form  of  501^  =  a  call,  a  cry,  and  is 
found  also  in  tonn-&Ait\e  =  the  strong  or  loud  cry  (in 
line  28).  The  first  syllable  fcot — does  not  seem  to 
have  any  connection  with  fcoit  a  school,  but  rather 
with  our  native  word  f cot  a  cry,  a  shriek  (see  Fr. 
Dinneen's  Diet.),  also  written  feat  as  in  fCAtc<AfmAó  = 
singing,  warbling — used  in  the  line 

ScaIza^v\a6  tow  T)oi|\e  -An  óAi|\n — 

which  occurs  in  the  AsAtlArh  Oifin  Af  p6x)^ct  p.  30, 
Vol.  IV.  Ossianic  Society's  t^oite  piAnn-Ai^e^oc-a. 

22.  tHtipte  An  t)Airh=the  belling  of  the  stag  :  búi|\te 
is  also  spelt  búij\e.<yo,  búitvpe^vo,  and  búitj\e :  there  is 
also  a  derivative  buifvpeA-oAo — all,  no  doubt,  mimetic, 
that  is,  expressing  the  sound  of  lowing  or  bellowing. 
p,ditt  via  5Cao|\  is  probably  the  same  place  as  ^tearm 
n-á  sGáott,  and  may  be  the  place  of  this  name  in  Co. 
Cork. 

toó  tiA  t>C|\í  scdot  is  said  to  be  a  small  lake  near 
Kells  in  the  County  of  Meath. 

25.  Ce-dftcA  p|\aoió= grouse  hens  or  heath-poults. 
CtuiAóAm  Cumn  is  probably  for  CftiAó^m  teite  Ctnnn, 
i.e.,  Cruachain  of  Leath  Cuinn,  or  for  CfuiACAm  Conn-aóc — 
called  in  English  "  Rath-croghan,"  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Connacht  in  Co.  Roscommon.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Ctui-AcAm  CtttiitYi=the  Cruachain  of  Crotn,  either 
an  ancient  king  of  Connacht  or  perhaps  one  of  the 
pagan  Irish  gods. 

26.  The  word  T)f«itn  should  strictly  be  T^oma  in  the 
genitive  after  *oo£>tUm,  but  is  retained  without  inflection 
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to  rime  with  Ctnrm  in  the  previous  line — the  initial  X) 
being  preserved  pure  after  the  n  of  the  previous  word. 

peA'ogAit  >oot>^Ain=the  whistling  of  the  otter.  Here 
I  have  ventured  a  new  reading — hitherto  it  has  been 
printed  T>ot>tAóm  or  T>ottfiów,  and  generally  translated 
of  sadness,  hence  sad  or  mournful. 

I  believe,  however,  I  am  right.  And  if  some  wise 
man  tells  me  the  otter  is  not  a  good  whistler,  I  must 
reply  that  the  only  sounds  here  spoken  of  are  those 
of  living  creatures — those  of  birds  and  beasts — that 
■oott|\Án  and  T>ot>Attóú  are  both  Irish  names  for  the  otter, 
and  that  the  expression  peA^gAit  T>otitain  is  as  permissible 
as  ceotcA  t\a  w^a^a^  (the  music,  or  melodious  voices, 
of  the  hounds)  and  ^tófv  bwn  ha  gcon  (  =  the  sweet 
voices  of  the  hounds).  Nay  it  seems  quite  certain 
that  it  was  T>ott|\Áiri  that  was  meant  for  in  the  poem 
to  which  the  ton  T)oif e  An  óAijm  originally  seems  to 
have  belonged— however  it  has  come  to  be  detached — 
namely  the  AsAttArh  Oifín  Af  Pá*o|\aic  in  Vol.  IV.  of 
the  ÍAoite  piArmAvóeAó€A  above  mentioned,  p.  28,  occur 
these  two  lines  : 

*ÓÁ  íaóaw  ó  toó  éif\ne 

*ÓÁ  >óo£>Af\-óoiti  ó  toó  tneitge — 

where  we  have  t)oX)a\\-óú  (the  more  usual  name)  in  the 
dual  after  *óá.  And,  better  still,  on  p.  30  of  the  same 
poem  we  read  (among  the  sounds  or  cries  loved  by 
Finn)  : 

11  CeAf ca  -p|\Aoió  ó  C|\uAóAin  Cfitnm 
Hó  -peAt)  *oot>AjAóoin  T)|Auim   j\e  CoipM 

— where  ■oottAttóoin  should  of  course  be  x>oX)Ap6on. 
&i ter  which  there  seems  no  more  to  be  said. 
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27.  "got*  piot-Ai^  =  the  cries  of  the  eagle:  piotAj\  is 
a  southern  form,  more  generally  iot^|\  or  ioL^a  :  for 
the  prefixing  of  p  compare  paiLt  (a  cliff)  for  xMtt, 
■p^irme  for  -Áwne,  pu^|\  for  u-a^,  pof  caiíc  for  ofCAiU;,  -jc. 

28.  For  tormg-Aife  see  note  on  line  21. 

31.  U^iftn  n-A  5con  =  the  patter  of  the  hounds  (in  full 
chase)  :  cAi^tri  is  also  apphed  to  the  tramp  or  march 
of  troops — cdifim  n-A  *ocféinf:eAf  =  the  tramp  of  the 
champions. 

These  two  stanzas  I  have  placed  in  brackets,  and  it 
is  only  in  deference  to  the  archaeologists  that  I  give 
them  at  all — they  contain  no  reference  to  the  Blackbird 
of  Derrycarn,  and  I  believe  they  did  not  originally 
belong  to  this  poem  but  to  some  other.  The  other 
seven  verses  are  complete  without  them. 

35.  ptngte  ion  =  the  notes  of  blackbirds:  £uigte 
is  plural  of  ptngeAit  =  a  word,  a  sentence,  a  judgment : 
ptnge^tt  -An  í>neiúe-AriiAn=the  sentence  of  the  judge: 
ptngte  ton  =  the  notes  or  sounds  of  blackbirds. 

36.  511054^  n-A  501,05  =  the  jingle  of  bells:  the  old 
bard  had  still  something  of  the  pagan  spirit  in  him. 

V.    loe   tCin. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of  a  folk-song  and 
is  very  popular  in  Munster.  The  author  is  unknown, 
but  was  probably  a  Kerryman  of  the  18th  century. 
It  has  often  been  translated  into  English — the  best 
and  most  faithful  version  being  the  recent  one  by  Dr. 
Sigerson.  The  Irish  song  was,  I  think,  first  printed 
by  the  late  John  O'Daly  in  the  second  series  of  his 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster. 
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The  metre  is  lyrical  though  differing  a  good  deal 
from  the  other  two  songs  already  given — the  Ativan  An 
X)áx>ó^a  and  eogan  coif.  Here  we  have  a  long  line  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  syllables,  with  five  accents  in  each 
line,  all  the  lines  of  each  stanza  riming,  and  ending 
in  a  monosyllable — words  like  p^og-di,  mutriAn,  peAti^p 
ZuAxri&m  being  read  and  sung  as  words  of  one  syllable. 
Each  line  also  has  two  riming  words  in  the  middle — 
in  the  second  and  third  feet,  as  a  tan  ^aw  p pAf ,  Mx:  x\a 
ttpapAix*,  these  riming  words  being  characterised  by 
the  long  vowel  A  in  the  first  two  stanzas,  by  the  vowel  ó 
in  the  third — x\a  flog  bíonr»  p pope — and  by  the  vowel  é 
in  the  last  verse,  as  in  t)Aoi  t)édpp^  coip  éipne.  X\a\yt\ 
or  alliteration  is  but  sparingly  used — t>Aite  be^s  ban, 
and  beóip  ap  bópt),  being  two  of  the  most  notable 
phrases  where  it  is  found.  The  popular  poets  cultivated 
coYr\A\roA  (or  assonance)  rather  than  «Aim. 

The  air  to  which  it  is  sung  is  also  very  agreeable 
and  appears  to  be  much  older  than  this  song.  According 
to  some  it  is  the  same  air  as  the  X)eAn  An  pip  puAit)  or  Red- 
haired  man's  wife,  and  I  think  O'Daly  gave  a  setting 
of  it  in  the  volume  mentioned  above.  Bunting, 
however,  gives  a  very  different  version  of  that  air  and 
tells  us  it  was  also  known  as  the  tUtriAig  Con^a  or  Caves 
of  Cong. 

too  tern  I  need  hardly  say  is  the  Irish  name  of  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney  :  the  name  is  used  sometimes  in 
English  {Loch  Lein  or  Loch  Leane)  for  the  lower  Lake, 
but  in  Irish  writings  the  name  includes  both  Lakes. 

Line  1.  T)o  fiu&Lap  a  tAn  =  I  have  walked  or  travelled 
a  great  many  of  them,  i.e.,  a  great  many  places.      It  is 
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not  quite  certain  what  the  a  is  in  this  phrase — most 
people  seem  to  think  it  is  an  anticipating  (or  "  pro- 
leptic  ")  possessive  pronoun — i.e.,  a  =  their  (as  if  a  tan 
meant  "their  full"=a  great  number  of  them,  antici- 
pating the  genitive  plural  (or  dat.  plural  with  rye)  which 
often  follows  it.  It  may,  however,  be  the  old  neuter 
article  a  which  took  the  n  only  before  vowels,  preserved 
also  in  An  oife^t)  or  a  n-oi^e^>o  =  the  amount,  the 
quantity:  so,  a  tan  (perhaps)  =  the  full  number,  a 
great  amount — Irish  idiom  sometimes  taking  the 
definite   article    where    English   takes    the   indefinite : 

Cf.,   tOO,   AYi   lOttlAT),   AY\   lOmA^CA. 

2.  ó'n  cSion-dmn  50  TUt :  From  the  Shannon  to  the 
Rath — the  place  also  called  rut  ttiifc,  or  simply  ax\ 
TUt  in  the  north  of  Co.  Cork,  near  the  borders  of 
Limerick.  It  is  called  in  English  Charleville,  though 
such  a  French  name  makes  queer  English. 

TUm^m  An  cftem' — I  suppose  "  Dingle  "  in  Kerry — 
the  word  here  used  being  the  genitive  of  T^in^e^n  : 
it  is  also  called  TMwseAti  m  Cúif  e — as  sometimes  written, 
though  I  think  I  have  seen  the  name  also  written 
T)Ain5e-An  tine  tUif. 

3.  tlí  pe-AfAó=it  is  not  known,  there  is  not  known  : 
the  word  pe^f  At  generally  has  this  passive  meaning — 
less  frequently  it  is  active,  e.g.,  if  peAfAó  mé  =  I  am 
knowing  =  I  know,  I  am  aware. 

7.  CfVAirm  tomgif  a?  t>áro  =  Masts  for  ships  and  boats  : 
1011151  f  and  \)Ám  are  both  in  genit.  singular,  but  are 
best  translated  as  plurals.      See  Vocabulary. 

8.  Tlof  -An  C<Aifteáin=Castleross  at  Killarney. 

9.  A  tnbtm  zoptAX),  -jc.       In    addition  to  fruits  for 
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the  people.  T)A  fre^Af  appears  to  qualify  fpóju: 
rather  than  fAoiti£> — rpófu;  -oá  peattAf  =  amusement 
of  the  best  kind. 

12.  This  line  with  its  fine  phrase  an  f  mótAó  50  ceottíiA^ 
is  very  musical. 

13.  t)4oi=T)tm  b-Aoi  or  "  Dunboy,"  once  the  site 
of  a  famous  castle  of  O' Sullivan,  chief  of  X)é&w&  in 
West  Cork. 

14.  Coif  trt-<Mtr5e  =  Beside  the  "Maine":  nUm^e 
gen.  of  m^ws  a  river  of  Kerry  flowing  into  Castlemaine 
Harbour. 

1  ■oCu-dtfiAin=in  Thomond  or  Co.  Clare  :  ZuAth^m  is 
short  for  Ut^t-tfitirhxvm  ==  North  Munster,  but  the  three 
syllables  of  that  word  have  melted  down  here  into  one 
for  ZuAYft&m  rimes  with  tuAitt  and  óuaijvo,  and  must 
be  pronounced  as  one  syllable,  i.e.,  as  "  Uuaw." 

VI.  0^151*0    wa    ti-émex\rm. 

This  little  poem  on  the  provinces  of  Ireland  dates 
probably  from  the  eighteenth  century,  though  the 
author's  name  has  not  survived.  A  version  of  it  was 
printed  in  1835  by  U<At>5  ó  CoitwiAtLáiiv  (Thaddaeus 
O'Connellan)  in  his  ttéit>-téigirm  or  Easy  Lessons,  and 
another  slightly  different  one  in  the  College  Irish 
Grammar  by  the  late  Canon  Bourke,  who  gave  it  in  his 
prosody  as  a  specimen  of  T^oigneaó,  in  which,  however, 
the  worthy  Canon  was  in  error.  The  poem  has  been 
much  admired  and  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  different  writers. 

The  author  was  probably  a  native  of  Connacht — 
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though  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  phraseology 
or  grammar  that  would  identify  it  with  the  western 
province.  We  may  infer  it  rather  from  the  special 
warmth  of  his  praise  of  Connacht  and  from  the  position 
given  to  that  province  in  the  order  of  the  verses — though 
the  stanzas  have  been  printed  in  a  different  order. 
Whilst  he  declares  his  own  province  to  be  "  x;An  Aon-Loóc  " 
— faultless — he  is  not  narrow  or  bigoted,  and  has  a 
good  word  to  say  for  each  of  the  provinces — giving 
us  all  a  lesson  in  generosity  and  patriotism. 

The  metre  is  not  quite  so  good  as  the  matter.  It 
has  the  general  form  of  x>ei£>i>óe  but  is  rather  the  óstÁóAf 
or  irregular  variety  of  that  metre  ;  of  its  sixteen  lines, 
only  ten  have  the  exact  number  of  syllables — namely 
seven.  In  the  Áijvo-tunn  or  final  word  of  each  couplet 
itiscorrect  throughout,  as  cof  c — Aontoóc,  f  Ann—  étf  eAnn, 
óeoit — onóifv,  etc.,  but  the  Atrmf  or  internal  rime  is 
absent  in  all  the  verses,  and  there  is  little  attempt  at  uAim 
which  in  the  exact  metres  was  necessary  in  each  line. 

The  word  Cúigi^  must  of  course  be  here  understood 
as  "  Provinces  "  and  not  literally  as  in  CÚ15  0^151*0  tia 
ti-éij\eAnn  which  we  can  translate  the  "  Five  Fifths 
of  Erin  " — a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  verses  are 
not  of  great  antiquity.  The  "  Five  Fifths  "  at  one 
time  included  Meath,  and  when  Meath  ceased  to  be  a 
kingdom,  North  and  South  Munster  were  reckoned 
as  two  of  the  fifths — An  x>&  óúi^eAt)  TTIuriiAn. 

The  language  is  so  simple  that  little  commentary  is 
needed. 

Line  1.  Uá  ConnAóc  motcA  =  "  Connacht  is  praised," 
i.e.,  "  Connacht  has  been  already  praised."       In  the 
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older  Irish  writings  Corm^Cc  appeared  generally  as  a 
genitive  plural  aiter  some  word  as  ctnsexvó,  cju'oó, 
•oútxMj  or  the  like,  the  nominative  (and  accusative) 
being  ConriAócA  (  =  the  Connachtmen  or  Connacians)  and 
the  dative  plural  being  ConnaccAit),  as  1  sConnAócaitt  = 
in  or  amongst  the  men  of  Connacht,  or  in  Connacht. 
So  also  tlUvó  in  Cur^e^t)  tiuvó  and  ÍAige^n  in  Cui^e/vo 
t-Aige-An  are  genitive  plurals,  the  true  nominatives  being 
respectively  "ULai-ó  =Ulstermen  or  the  Ultonians,  and 
Laigm  =  Leinstermen  or  the  Lagenians.  These  three 
words  therefore  were  (mostly)  used  as  plurals  denoting 
the  peoples  rather  than  the  places.  But  it  seems 
very  probable  that  Conn^oc  was  originally  a  collective 
derived  from  Conn  and  the  old  word  ióc,  meaning  race 
or  posterity ,  and  that  Conn-^óc  meant  the  race  or  posterity 
of  Conn  (perhaps  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles) — as 
CoganAóu  meant  the  race  of  Eoghan  Mor,  Ci^n-Aóc 
(in  Co.  Derry)  the  posterity  of  O^n — and  other  similar 
forms.  But  for  the  last  couple  of  hundred  years 
Conn-dóc  has  been  declined  as  a  feminine  singular  like 
other  words  in  -aCc,  meaning  as  here  the  province 
or  territory  itself.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that 
in  very  ancient  times  Connacht  included  the  Co.  of 
Cavan  and  the  Co.  of  Clare,  and  extended  even  east 
of  the  Shannon. 

3.  tuóc  AitjAif'  twm=the  reciters  of  verses,  i.e.,  the 
bards  and  poets  generally.  AitfUf '  is  of  course  for 
4it|\ife  or  Aitjufce.  Notice  the  preposition  45  here 
used  in  the  sense  of  by. 

4.  Cf  tntneAóc  éif  eann — generally  understood  to  mean 
the  wheat  of  Erin — and  if  my  native  province  does  not 
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(I  am  sorry  to  say)  grow  much  wheat,  we  may  value 
it  the  more  because  we  have  so  little.  But  another 
version  gives  cftnrmeAóc  Cij\eArm,  and  the  enthusiastic 
poet  may  well  have  meant  and  written  that  his  province 
was  the  excellence,  or  the  perfection  of  Erin  !  He 
would  be  only  saying  in  another  form  what  he  said 
before — Corm-dóc  -aoittirm  5^11  aow  toóc  ! 

5.  ní  tiAócAige=not  more  numerous;  tiAócaige 
being  comparative  of  UAtx:&t=  numerous,  plentiful,  an 
adj.  form  from  U-aóc,  this  itself  being  from  the  com- 
parative ti4=more. 

ptnrnti  (or  pumuir»)  is  no  doubt  some  little  flower, 
perhaps  another  name  for  the  nóinín  or  daisy,  but  the 
word  is  unknown  to  me,  and  the  dictionaries  do  not 
help.  The  daisy  would  be  a  very  natural  and  pretty 
comparison  for  a  tn^ig'oeAri  ÁlAmn — readers  will 
remember  that  Burns  the  poet  addressed  a  daisy  as 
"  thou  bonnie  gem  I  " 

¥&\t,  a  field  or  plain  :  p^itóe,  a  field  or  lawn,  is  more 
usual,  and  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  pAit  and  the 
old  word  cé  f.,=land  or  earth. 

7.  1  t)ci|\  tlUvó  x\a  Latin  meA|\  =  In  the  land  of  the 
Ultonians  of  the  swift  swords.  The  tarm  tneAf  figures 
frequently  in  our  tales  and  poems — Moore,  too,  has  it 
in  the  beautiful  song  beginning  "  Avenging  and  bright 
fall  the  swift  sword  of  Erin  1  " 

9-12.  This  stanza  is  one  of  the  best  for  metre — and 
indeed  perhaps  in  every  respect.  From  the  most 
ancient  times  Leinster  has  been  famous  for  its  horses 
and  horse-races.  In  the  last  line  the  a  of  -Agtif  is 
dropped  by  bÁtxó  after  the  e  of  u-Aif te. 
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13.  Vdoó  50  |\aú  =  A  hero  with  success,  successful, 
fortunate.  The  warmer  climate  and  the  richer  soil 
of  Munster  make  it — more  truly  than  any  other  part 
of  Ireland — a  cíjv  tan  "oe  nut  ^f  T>e  tieoif\. 

16.  T)itteoif\  =  a  poor  man:  appears  to  be  genitive 
of  *oitteon  or  -oiteo^  from  teo^=much,  abundance, 
and  the  privative  -oí — denoting  without.  The  a?  seems 
to  be  the  conjunction  meaning  and — the  modern  form 
of  if  which  was  a  different  wrord  from  A^uf . 

VII.    cat   Aou&in. 

The  author  of  this  and  the  next  poem  was  Ancome 
ó  TLeAócAt>tvA  or  "  Raftery/'as  he  is  called  in  English — 
a  Connacht  poet  of  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  Co.  Mayo,  having  been  born  about 
the  year  1784  near  Coillte-macha.  He  became  blind 
in  his  early  boyhood  after  an  attack  of  smallpox.  His 
parents  were  very  poor  and  his  affliction  seemed  to 
cut  him  off  from  all  chance  of  education.  He  learned, 
however,  to  play  the  fiddle  fairly  well,  and  this  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  native  language  and  gift  of  poetry 
enabled  him  to  earn  a  livelihood  going  about  amongst 
the  farmers  and  gentry  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  but 
chiefly  in  the  latter  county.  There  are  old  people 
in  those  counties  \tfho  still  remember  him.  He  died 
in  1835  and  was  buried  at  Killeenin,  where  a  few  years 
ago — in  August,  1900 — a  handsome  tombstone  was 
erected  to  his  memory. 

His  life  and  poems  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Hyde, 
who  has  otherwise  done  so  much  for  the  poets  and  poetry 
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of  his  native  province.  The  two  poems  here  given 
and  the  few  particulars  of  the  poet's  life  are  taken 
from  Dr.  Hyde's  work. 

O'Reachtabhra — to  give  him  his  right  name — com- 
posed (we  cannot  say  wrote)  love  songs,  religious  pieces, 
political  and  historical  poems — among  the  last-mentioned 
being  his  wonderful  SeAtióuf  tiA  Sceióe — a  metrical 
chronicle  of  Ireland's  history.  From  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  and  education  we  cannot  expect  either  great 
learning  or  a  very  perfect  style  of  versification  from 
him,  yet  he  shows  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  Irish 
history,  and  he  had  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  earlier 
and  more  highly  accomplished  bards.  He  also  composed 
descriptive  pieces  like  Citt  AoT)Áiti  which  celebrates 
the  charms  of  his  native  place,  and  ballads  of  passing 
events  like  Ahaó  CuAin.  The  style  of  them  is  simple 
and  heartfelt,  and  the  language  that  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  lived.  Some  of  those  who  wrote 
down,  his  compositions  were — as  might  be  expected — 
not  very  learned  in  the  language  themselves,  yet  it 
is  remarkable  how  correct  it  is,  generally  speaking. 

The  air  of  cat  Ao-oÁtn  is  unknown  to  me,  though 
I  suppose  it  was  sung  and  played  in  the  author's  own 
days.  But  the  metre  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
LA  f éite  pxtofAic  or  Patrick's  Day,  the  odd  lines  having 
four  accents  and  twelve  syllables,  the  even  ones  four 
accents  and  eleven  syllables.  The  second  quatrain 
corresponds  to  the  second  or  mounting  part  of  the  air. 

Citt  Aot)Áin,  the  place  celebrated  in  this  song,  is  called 
"  Killedan  "  in  English,  and  is  only  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  CoiUce-m^oA,  the  poet's  native  district. 

G 
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Line  1.  UeAót  An  eAttfiAig  =  at  or  with  the  coming 
of  spring ;  either  the  prep,  a$  is  understood  as  is  often  the 
case,  or  the  phrase  is  used  absolutely  of  time  (without  any 
preposition)  like  tÁ  'm^ó,  tá  'iroiu,  T)ia  t)orhnAi$,  etc. 

X)ul  ionn  finest)  =  going  to  a  stretch = stretching, 
lengthening  :  ionn  in  this  sense  generally  governs  a 
genitive — «out  ionn  fince  would  be  more  grammatical, 
but  fme&i)  is  preferred  here  as  it  rimes  better  with 
tDjtfgoe  in  the  next  line. 

This  ionn  is  variously  spelt  Ann,  mnn,  tin,  and  appears 
to  be  the  only  true  preposition  that  governs  a  genitive 
as  mit  ionn  ftiAin  =  going  to  sleep,  vul  ionn  An  Aip^1*™  = 
going  to  Mass,  mit  ionn  An  ponuArg  =  going  to  the  bog, 
etc.  Archbishop  MacHale  generally  wrote  it  Ann,  as 
Ann  beAtAi5=to  the  road  =  away,  Ann  Aifan =for  a 
journey.  Such  words  as  óum,  coir ,  "oiai-ó  are,  of  course, 
real  nouns.  It  was  a  shrewd  remark  of  the  late  pÁ'ojtAic 
ótAogAife  (of  ScéAtAi'óeAóc  Ctn^e  ITItiriiAn)  that  he 
believed  óurn  and  the  Munster  form  6tm  to  be  two 
different  words — but  he  did  not  venture  on  any 
explanation  of  the  latter.  I  believe  this  form  óun 
is  a  compound  of  co-ionn  (c-itm,  ótm),  that  the  Scotch 
Gaelic  thun  is  for  ai-ionn=T)o-tonn,  and  that  our 
western  ionn,  tin  is  identical  with  the  prefix  m-,  ion — 
in  ion-Aifm  (fit  for  arms)  m-feAfttriA  (fit  for  service, 
serviceable)  m-térgir  (able  to  be  cured,  curable)  ion- 
^ófCA  (marriageable) — in  all  which  the  particle  is 
followed  by  the  genitive  ;  and  that  finally  our  prep. 
Ann,  ionn  is  identical  with  the  Greek  anti  which  not  only 
always  governs  a  genitive  but  agrees  in  some  of  its 
meanings  with  our  ionn,  Ann. 
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February,  which  is  called  £eat>tvA  or  fr&oitró,  begins 
with  £éit  "ÓtMg'oe,  the  Feast  of  St.  Brigit,  and  for  this 
reason  the  month  is  also  called  mi  féite  t^ig'oe  or 
mi  tiA  péite  t>t\ig'oe  =  the  month  of  Brigit's  festival. 
The  first  of  this  month  is  popularly  regarded  in  Ireland 
as  the  first  day  of  spring. 

2.  Ajvoóóat)  mo  feot  =  I  will  hoist  my  sail — start 
on  a  new  voyage  or  journey. 

5.  CU^  ótowne  tntnt\ir  =  Clare-morris,  short  for 
Clare-clan-morris,  a  well-known  town  in  the  southern 
part  of  Mayo :  it  is  often  locally  called  simply  CLá^ 
or  Clare.  t)AttA — locally  called  "  Bal,"  is  about 
midway  between  Claremorris  and  Castlebar. 

CoiUce-mAóA  O'Reachtabhra's  native  place,  is  some 
five  or  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Balla.  I  have 
ventured  to  depart  slightly  from  the  vulgar  spelling 
Coatce-AmAó  which  I  feel  sure  is  wrong — I  suspect  in 
the  second  part  of  the  name  we  have  triAóA — the  ancient 
war-goddess  (or  possibly  ancient  Ultonian  Queen)  as 
in  Apo-mAoA,  the  final  a  being  lost  as  in  Armagh. 

8.  t)Aite  An  age  tnói|\,  usually  englished  "  Baltimore/' 
like  the  better-known  place  in  Co.  Cork  from  which 
the  still  more  famous  Baltimore  of  the  United  States 
was  named.  Notice  that  after  the  genitive  age  (an 
old  neuter)  the  adjective  is  not  aspirated,  so  t>Aite  An 
age  mói|\,  Á\z  An  age  mói|\,  etc. 

9.  p^5§Aim  te  ti-ut>Aóc  é  literally  "  I  leave  it  by  will, 
or  in  my  will,"  a  frequent  expression  equivalent  to 
"  I  solemnly  declare." 

Notice  that  $Aot  must  be  pronounced  ^Aoit  to  rime 
with  cfoi'óe  in  the  line  before  ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  usual 
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western  pronunciation.  It  is  not  the  pronunciation 
that  is  wrong  or  strange  here — it  is  the  spelling  which 
ought  for  the  western  dialect  be  ^oít  or  suit. 

11,  12.  CeA|\A  or  X)&Me-Ce&\\A  (Carra,  Ballycarra)  is 
a  small  place  lying  between  Loch  Carra  and  Castlebar. 
We  are  told  in  Cormac's  Glossary  that  Ce&$&  (O.  Ir. 
Ce\ió)  was  a  name  for  the  'Oag'óA  tnóp,  the  great  Danann 
god  of  the  ancient  Irish.  In  Mayo  we  have  iru$ 
CeAjvA,  too  CeajtA,  t>Aite  Ce^jVA,  t)tnfgeAf  Ce-Ajva  and 
other  places  called  after  this  ancient  personage. 

54110*115  or  5AiteAn5A,  otherwise  541UW  and  "Gallen  " 
in  English,  is  a  very  ancient  locality  close  to  Ce&$&. 

12.  ptÁri€<Ait>  tíUigeo  :  Hyde  has  ptám&vo  tíluigeo — 
which  I  can  make  nothing  of — I  could  not  say  whether 
the  "  planet  of  Mayo  "  means  a  person  or  a  place,  but 
I  heard  a  portion  of  this  poem  recited  once,  and  the 
speaker  said  ptAncAift  rh^igeo  and  understood  it  to 
mean  the  "  Plains  of  Mayo,"  a  region  lying  between 
Claremorris  and  Castlebar. 

14.  me-Af  Ajt  5-aó  fótvc= Fruit  of  every  kind  :  notice 
that  tne-Af  here  has  the  older  meaning  of  fruit  in  general, 
and  not  merely  nuts  of  various  kinds — as  acorns,  beech- 
mast,  etc.,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  confined.  The 
word  is  allied  to  the  Welsh  mes  —  acorns,  and  to  the 
English  mast  in  beech-mast,  i.e.,  beech-nuts.  Observe 
the  use  of  a|\  here  meaning  of  or  belonging  to :  cf .  a$ 
•oat,  -jc. 

18.  'TUn  ptuif\= flour  bread,  white  wheaten  bread: 
the  first  syllable  a  in  a^w  is  generally  very  short  in 
the  West  and  is  often  omitted  altogether,  the  accent 
being  thrown  on  to  the  last  syllable.      In  Donegal, 
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on  the  contrary,  both  syllables  of  the  word  are  short, 
and  the  accent  is  placed  on  the  first  syllable  a\(av\. 

21.  teafug^vo  sAn  -doiteAó — cultivation  without  (the 
use  of)  manure. 

22.  1f  lonróA  fin  tiró=many  is  the  thing:  this  use 
of  fin  after  ionvóa  is  common  enough  in  the  West  and 
North — if  ioiitóa  f m  f cé-At,  if  lortróA  fin  pe-A^ :  fin 
is  the  pronoun,  is  the  subject  to  if  ionróA,  and  in 
apposition  to  nró :  but  we  also  say  if  lotrróa  rut),  if 
lonró-A  tá  without  fin.  [It  could  hardly  be  the  old 
form  of  the  article  here,  and  in  any  case  the  article 
and  demonstrative  fin  were  originally  identical.] 

22.  tUf\  IaX)a^  mé  50  póit  =  that  I  have  not  as  yet 
mentioned — here  50  póit  has  the  later  meaning  which 
is  common  enough  now — as  yet,  so  far. 

23.  mtnttxe,  plu.  of  muite-arm,  a  mill.  The  it  is 
regular  coming  from  the  assimilation  of  t  and  ti — double 
t  for  m. 

24.  pígirm  is  the  usual  Western  pronunciation  and 
spelling  of  PIH511111 — as  spelt  and  pronounced  in  Munster. 

T)at)ai>ó  =  anything,  after  a  negative  nothing:  also 
cat) Ait)  and  zat>a  :  older  forms  zAVArft  and  x>ax>axí\,  not 
pure  Irish  but  for  An  c--AtMtn=the  atom,  a  trifle,  from 
the  Greek-Latin  atomus. 

25.  AX)Amr\,  a  river,  makes  pi.  Attine,  AibnzAtA  and 
(as  here)  aX>víaca — the  last  two  being  later  forms,  double 
plurals. 

26.  *OéAx\zA  is  to  be  pronounced  T>ioncA  or  x>\ax\za 
to  rime  with  tionc-A  in  the  previous  line — indeed,  the 
word  might  be  spelt  Trionca,  as  this  represents  a  prevalent 
Western  pronunciation. 
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27-32.  For  the  imp ,  ear con  and  other  fishes  mentioned 
here  see  poctói^.  Some  of  these  the  poet  could 
remember  from  his  boyhood,  others  probably  he  had 
only  heard  of. 

33.  P^vóaó  {i.e.,  wild  animals  that  are  hunted,  the 
deer,  the  hare,  etc.),  seems  the  word  that  comes  nearest 
in  meaning  to  the  English  word  game,  which,  however, 
includes  both  birds  and  beasts. 

34.  rtlíot  buróe,  the  hare — a  late  corruption  of  miot 
mtnge :  more  frequently  called  ginti-f  ia*ó. 

38.  pnvóAó — here  simply  hunting,  i.e.,  &■$  reit$. 

42.  UAtarh  ^aw  eiof =land  without  rent.  Cat 
Ao*oáw  must  have  been  a  happy  place  to  live  in,  in 
those  days. 

45.  é^twi£  re  ^n  T>orhAn=it  excelled  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

46,  49.  Here  we  see  that  the  poet  sometimes  called 
himself  liAipcepi,  his  full  name  ó  fteAouAttftA  being  much 
too  grand  for  one  who  was  not  a  landlord  or  a  chief 
of  ancient  name  and  descent.  Notice  that  UAApe  is  to 
be  pronounced  "  Tafe,"  in  accordance  with  the  English 
pronunciation.  I  have  seen,  however,  the  name  in 
an  Irish  form  Op  and  Oft  (UAjmó,  UátUó). 

The  Taafes  are  numerous  in  Mayo  and  Sligo — the 
name  appears  to  have  been  originally  Welsh. 

VIII.     AWAt    CUA111. 

This  piece  has  been  referred  to  in  the  notes  to  the 
previous  poem,  which  see.     It  is  really  a  Laoi  or  ballad 
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with  something  elegiac  in  it.  It  relates  the  tragic 
story  of  how  a  happy  company  of  young  people  starting 
from  AtiAó  cuAin  (Annaghdown  in  Co.  Galway)  one 
morning  to  go  to  the  fair  of  Galway,  met — within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  their  destination — with  disaster. 
The  boat,  which  was  an  old  one,  was  suddenly  damaged 
and  swamped,  and  nineteen  of  the  party,  men  and 
women,  were  drowned.  A  few  of  the  men  who  showed 
great  gallantry  are  mentioned  by  name.  The  tragic 
incident  occurred  in  1828.  (See  Raftery's  Poems,  Gill 
and  Son,  Dublin.) 

The  metre  of  this  ballad  is  a  well-known  one,  and 
occurs  again  in  O'Coileain's  X)ua6aMI  tUti.  There  are 
four  accents  and  ten  syllables  in  the  odd  lines,  four 
accents  and  nine  syllables  in  the  even  lines,  the  odd 
lines  riming  with  each  other,  and  the  even  lines  riming 
together.  The  internal  rimes  are  also  numerous  and 
well-marked ;  for  instance,  in  the  first  couplet  we  have 
fUMce — cjváócAt) — battel,  and  so  right  through  the 
poem. 

Line  2.  An  méAX> — this  word  in  te^t  Cuirrn  is  generally 
masculine  and  has  a  broad  ending.  In  literature, 
however,  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  mostly  feminine 
-An  rhéro. 

5.  Ce-Ap  ne^rh  a?  pÁ|\tAf =who  didst  create — shape, 
form — Heaven  and  Paradise,  i.e.,  the  heavenly  Paradise  : 
ce-Ap-Aim  also  signifies  I  invent,  compose,  such  as  a  tale 
or  poem  ;  and  in  Munster  often  means  me-Af-Aim,  r^oitim, 
I  think,  I  imagine. 

6.  tUf  X)e&s  ah  z&ó&óz = Wouldn't  it  be  small  matter — 
or  comparatively  small. 
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8.  T>'á  fcuAbAt)  A|\  fiutiAt  =  swept  away:  notice  this 
meaning  of  a$  flutist. 

10.  A|A  out  a  5cinn  is  popular  grammar  for  &y<  outfit!) 
A^ce^nn  ;  but  &p  out  A^ce-drm  would  also  be  good  idiom — 
the  nominative  plural  here  being  used  for  the  genitive, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  modern  Irish. 

12.  5t\u^5  *o\a  ciAf^t)  :  a-Afuvó  here  is  certainly  not 
for  cío^At)  =  combing  :  it  seems  rather  to  mean  being 
dragged  or  torn. 

14.  CtAóóA^=a  bier  for  a  dead  body:  nA  t>zaX)A^z 
50  citt= being  taken  to  the  grave-yard. 

15.  gtédf  a  bpófCA  =  dress  for  their  wedding,  dress 
fit  for  their  wedding:  t>'á  T>cóHf*Arii=at  their  wake, 
used  at  their  wake  :  zó^Axh  m.  a  wake  or  watching 
over  the  dead. 

17.  Ann  fúx>  T)ia  h-4oine= There  on  that  Friday. 

20.  te  véAvixt) :  here  again  pronounce  te  *oíori<<vó 
(to  be  done). 

21.  íofbxMjAc  I  have  here  used  rather  than  io^b-Ai^c, 
as  it  makes  a  better  rime  to  Cfiof za,  and  as  it  means 
suffering  or  ill-treatment,  suits  the  context  better. 

24.  *0'Ap  tuic  pAoi  av\  toe  =  of  all  who  fell  under  the 
blow. 

26.  riÁjA  ia^ávó  péAlz  Ann  =  May  no  star  e'er  shine 
there. 

30.  T)o  t\\eAX)AX)  b\KéAn]\A  =  who  used  to  plough  the 
fields.  X)\\éAn^A=\)^An^A  pi.  of  t>jv<mAj\— an  untilled  or 
fallow  field. 

32.  T)o  fníorhpvó  b|\éro=Who  could  spin  (the  wool 
for)  the  frieze. 

33.  X)A\le  -An  CUija — also  ftaite  Ctáif\  ua  gaittirhe, 
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called  in  English  "  Clare-Galway  " — a  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Galway :  %óX)MI  Aníof=to  come  up, 
to  come  up  with  help. 

35.  Cái|voe= respite,  time — time  for  help  to  arrive. 

37.  Sc&a  X)o  ce&pxó  ?>órt  the  fate  that  was  intended 
or  allotted  for  them. 

39.  gari  too  n&  fAite= Without  lake  or  sea — 
apparently  in  the  short  passage  between  Loch  Corrib 
and  the  city  of  Galway. 

41.  A  Hi  nA  risf^fA,  -j a,  these  four  lines  are  but  a 
slight  variation  of  the  second  quatrain  in  the  first 
stanza  q.v. 

48.  Aon  feA$  X)éA£  -A^uf  oóca^  mnA  =  eleven  men 
and  eight  women.  We  should  expect  oóca^  bAn  in 
the  genitive  plural,  as  in  bei^c  tun,  cjmifi  ban,  but 
compare  cititi  above — the  nom.  plu.  for  the  genitive 
plural.  But  trmÁ  might  be  explained  as  a  genit.  sing., 
a  qualifying  genitive — "  the  woman-eight/ '  or  "  the 
female-eight/ '  as  in  triACAorh  rrm£,  céite  irmÁ,  etc. 

53.  UomAf  ó  C&t&M  (or  tTUc  Caúaií  in  some  versions) 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  occasion.  X)a  rhó^  An  f  cé-at 
tú  =  great  was  your  loss,  sad  was  the  story  of  your  loss. 

57.  SeagAn  ó  Cof cai|\  (1TIac  Of cai|\  ?)  the  chief  hero 
was  home  on  a  visit  from  London.  He  had  saved 
two  women  and  was  going  out  to  save  a  third,  when 
two  others  clung  to  him  and  all  three  were  drowned. 

60.  50  "ocí  t)éAt  cjUgA.  There  is  a  "  Beltra  "  in 
Mayo,  and  another  in  Sligo — perhaps  the  latter  place 
is  meant — O  Cof  cai|\  may  have  landed  there. 

65.  t)tnnneÁn=a  branch,  scion,  a  sprout — figuratively 
a  youth  or  girl :    here  perhaps  affected  by  the  word 
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boinearm  or  bume-arm,  a  female,  a  woman  :  but  compare 
5645,  5^r>  ycot,  etc.  5té£e<a  is  simply  two  adjectives 
written  together  sté-se^l,  and  as  it  is  hardly  yet  a 
compound,  the  5  of  ^e^t  preserves  its  own  radical 
sound.  gté  is  sometimes  used  adverbially  like  the 
English  word  clean — as,  ^té  rn^b  =  clean  dead,  quite 
dead. 

68.  Cnoc  ah  X)MXAm,  near  Galway,  was  the  place 
where  the  fair  used  to  be  held. 

71.  A  rnÁittu'n=her  dear  mother — the  diminutive 
ending  here  denotes  affection. 

73.  tofcxvó  ftéibe  =  a  wild  or  destructive  burning, 
such  as  occurs  sometimes  on  a  wild  heath  or  moorland  : 
fc^ttA>ó  =  a  scalding  or  burning  or  blistering. 

76.  5aó  tn-diTnn  UiAin=  every  Monday  morning- — 
every  day,  but  especially  Monday,  the  beginning  of 
the  working  week,  when  wives  and  mothers  would  no 
longer  have  their  husbands  and  sons  to  go  out  to  work 
as  formerly. 

77.  tti  x>iog5Ait  eottiif =not  want  of  skill  or  experience 
in  sailing:  *oo  óuift  t>'á  *ociAeoit\  =  that  put — or  might 
put — them  out  of  their  course. 

78.  An  CAifteAn  tituvó  (The  "  New  Castle ")  was 
apparently  the  name  of  the  ill-fated  f  e&r\-X)ÁT>  sjiánnA. 

IX.    An    t)tJACAttt   toeo. 

This  is  one  of  the  songs  of  Seaghan  Clarach 
MacDonnell,  and  one  of  his  best.  I  have  compared 
several  versions  but   follow  chiefly  that  given  by  Fr. 
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Dinneen  in  his  edition  of  MacDonnell's  poems  published 
for  the  Gaelic  League  in  1902  (Second  Edition). 

The  author  was  born  in  1691  at  rut  Unpc  or  "  Charle- 
ville,"  in  the  County  of  Cork,  and  throughout  his  lifetime 
was  well  known  in  Munster  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  poet. 
He  was  surnamed  CUjvaó,  or  "  the  Clareman,"  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  MacDonnells  in  the  district — 
his  family  having  originally  come  from  the  County 
Clare.  Fr.  Dinneen  gives  upwards  of  thirty  of  his 
poems  in  the  work  he  has  published,  and  probably  there 
are  many  more  that  have  not  yet  been  collected. 
MacDonnell  at  one  time  proposed  to  translate  Homer's 
Iliad  into  Irish,  but  did  not  get  the  public  support 
he  expected.  He  died  in  1754,  and  was  buried  at 
Ballyslough  near  Charleville,  where  there  is  a  tombstone 
bearing  his  name  and  a  Latin  inscription  in  which  it 
is  claimed  for  him  that  he  was  learned  in  Irish,  Latin, 
and  Greek. 

He  was  the  friend  of  OTuomy,  MacGrath,  and  others 
of  the  poets  and  literary  men  of  Munster  in  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century,  and  elegies  to  his  memory 
have  been  left  by  OTuomy  and  others  of  his 
acquaintance.  Indeed  so  close  was  the  friendship 
between  OTuomy  and  MacDonnell,  and  so  much  alike  in 
their  style,  that  for  many  years  this  song  was  attributed 
to  OTuomy,  but  Fr.  Dinneen — who  has  investigated 
the  point— seems  convinced  that  MacDonnell  was  the 
real  author. 

The  editor  of  MacDonnell's  poems  just  mentioned, 
gives  the  song  under  the  title  Dim-re  bu^n  a|\  btnvóAittc 
54C  tó,  which  is  the  first  line  of  the  song  (in  his  version), 
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but  I  have  preferred  to  call  it  more  briefly  An  buAóAitt 
t)eo — not  indeed  for  mere  difference  sake — but  because 
it  is  a  more  convenient  title,  because  the  hero  of  the 
song  is  four  times  called  x\n  btMóAitt  beo,  and  also 
because  it  is  known  to  many  in  Munster  by  that  name. 
The  hero,  of  course,  is  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  and  the  song 
was  probably  composed  between  1746  and  1750,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Prince  and  his  retirement  to  the  Continent. 

It  is  also  known  as  the  tuat  outfit  tiA  mnÁ  ALbAtiAige 
1  tvoiAi'ó  a  céite,  or,  The  lament  of  the  Scotswoman  for 
her  spouse,  but  although  Fr.  Dinneen  in  his  sketch  of 
the  poet  gives  the  song  a  similar  name,  it  is  curious 
that  there  is  hardly  a  reference  to  Scotland  in  the  song 
itself.  It  is  certainly  composed  as  a  woman's  song 
and  as  a  woman's  lament  for  her  exiled  hero.  We  may 
understand  it  not  so  much  as  the  lament  of  any  particular 
Scottish  lady,  but  rather  as  that  of  Scotland  personified. 
But  if  MacDonnell  himself  gave  this  title  to  the  song, 
why  are  all  the  heroes  to  whom  he  compares  the  Prince 
only  those  of  the  Red  Branch — and  of  them  mostly 
those  who  had  no  connection  at  all  with  Scotland  ? 
Why,  above  all,  does  he  make  no  allusion  to,  or  com- 
memoration of,  the  Prince's  own  brilliant  exploits  and 
successes  in  Scotland  in  1745-46  ?  It  looks  as  if— 
though  the  young  Stuart  had  valued  Irish  helpers  in  his 
expedition — the  people  in  the  south  of  Ireland  at  least 
knew  very  little  of  what  had  happened  in  Scotland 
or  on  the  Continent.  From  this  point  of  view  the  song 
appears  defective. 

The  air  is  certainly  a  fine  one — the  Cnoca  X)Án  or 
the  White  Cockade.    We  are  told  by  Dr.  G.  Flood,  in  his 
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valuable  History  of  Irish  Music,  that  this  stirring  march 
was  the  one  played  by  the  Irish  pipers  on  the  victorious 
day  and  field  of  Fontenoy  in  1745.  Other  poets 
besides  MacDonnell,  such  as  OTuomy  and  Pierce 
Fitzgerald  wrote  Irish  songs  to  this  fine  air. 

It  appears  that  the  actual  Ctioca  bAn  or  White  Cockade 
was  at  first  a  knot  or  bunch  of  white  ribbons  with  which 
young  girls  in  Munster — at  least  in  the  17th  century — 
used  to  dress  their  hair  on  festive  occasions  ;  and 
indeed  the  oldest  piece  of  verse  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
with  this  title  is  a  love  song  by  one  muifuf  tTUcSeaivAitc 
(Maurice  Fitzgerald)  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
of  which  song  the  following  is  one  verse  : 

A  óxMtín  "oorm  *oeAf  &r\  ónoc-A  bÁin 

X)o  tMMt)Aif\  Y  >oo  tíie-Att  mé  te  h-iomxvo  s^At), 

UAi|\-f  e  tiom  Af  ná  t)éin  mo  ójv&ó 

XX\&$  x>o  tw£  mé  SjAearm  x>tiic  'fxton  CnocA  t>Ati  I 

— But  whether  this  was  the  earliest  song  of  that  name 
and  air,  or  whether  any  political  songs  had  been  written 
to  the  air  before  MacDonnell's  time,  I  cannot  say.  In 
Jacobite  days  the  cnocA  ban  had  become  a  military 
badge  or  decoration. 

Line  1.  t)im=I  am  continually,  I  usually  am:  bim 
is  a  better  and  more  correct  spelling  than  "  bróim." 

2.  As  cuaj\  appears  to  mean  shedding  or  dropping — 
though  cua|\  has  rarely  this  meaning  :  perhaps  affected 
by  c-Ab-Ai|\c,  often  pron.  cub-o^c  (cuaijac)  in  Munster. 

4.  Af  r\Á  t\íorhtA|\,  i.e.,  ^uf  mA|\  ha  |\iorht^  and  as 
no  message  from  him  is  recounted  or  related  to  us. 

5-8.  This  version  of  the  refrain  or  chorus  I  prefer  to 
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that  given  by  Fr.  Dinneen.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  song  and  corresponds  to  the  second  part  of  the  air. 
For  the  reading  mo  pie,  m^e-djt  instead  of  mo  pie 
me^|\  there  is  MS.  authority,  and  I  think  other  ground, 
The  phrase  mo  51  te  me^jt  appears  to  me  wrong  not  only 
in  grammar  but  in  sense  :  why  not  mo  gite  me^f  ?  but 
then  mo  pie  me-dfi  or  rhe^  is  to  me  an  incongruous 
combination — "  my  swift  (or  mad)  brightness  "  I  the 
other  surely  gives  more  sense  mo  pie,  m'f  e^,  i.e.,  my 
brightness  I  my  hero  I 

I  suspect  if  we  had  the  author's  MS.  before  us  we 
should  really  find  neither  mo  pie  meAj\  nor  mo  pie 
m'feAjA — but  something  different  from  both  and  entirely 
congruous,  namely  mo  gioUa  me^jt,  i.e.,  my  dashing 
youth,  my  active  young  hero — 510UA  me^  being  just 
another  phrase  for  KuaoaMI  t)eo  I 

7.  The  third  line  of  the  chorus  is  very  effective — 
Aon  c-ftiAn  óum  few  m  tt^u-AjvAf  -péin.  Compare 
Fitzgerald's 

"  UojVAnn  x\a  *oconn  te  f te-Af  a\X>  t\a  tons,"  etc. 

10.  &p  uAtaó  fpói^c=With  little  amusement ;  cf.  a$ 
uaúxvó  ftuAig=with  few  forces,  with  a  small  force :  a$ 
u  At &?>  eoltnf =with  but  little  knowledge. 

11.  S-Aoite  Af  fiiA-óA ;  here  we  have  words  used  in 
the  sense  of  two  different  classes  of  people,  which  are 
really  but  different  cases  of  the  same  word  :  for  faoite 
is  only  the  modern  nominative  (and  accusative)  plural 
of  j\aoi,  and  yuAt>A  is  an  older  accusative  plural 
of  the  same  word.  The  poet  may  have  understood 
them  to  be  two  different  classes  or  grades  of  the  learned  : 
we  might  translate  "  scholars  and  sages." 
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The  metre  is  that  of  a  special  kind  of  ^rhf  An  or  lyric  : 
the  first  quatrain  consisting  of  lines  of  eight  syllables 
and  four  accents,  the  accented  syllables  riming  through- 
out the  stanza.  The  whole  44  lines  (excluding  the 
chorus)  rime  with  each  other  on  their  last  word,  this 
last  word  being  in  every  case  a  monosyllable  with  a 
long  o,  as  tó,  x>eóp,  bfón,  05.  The  second  quatrain 
or  refrain  is  slightly  more  elaborate  than  the  first. 

14.  X)&ot-X)\(AT:,  a  pall  or  covering  as  black  as  the 
•oAot,  i.e.,  the  chafer  or  beetle. 

15.  S-aoo^vo  =  wildness,  confusion  :  f  pei^ting,  a  storm, 
is  no  doubt  derived  from  f  pé^  the  air,  the  sky :  it 
sometimes  means  a  struggle,  a  battle. 

16.  Cum  ftei£>ce  =  to  the  hills  far  away. 

17.  Self =music,  charm. 

18.  Zaw  éigfe  1  nst^1^1™  •  here  the  abstract  éigfe 
poetry  is  used  for  the  concrete  pi.  éi^if  or  ei^f  e  poets. 

tUim  strictly  is  alliteration  or  initial  concord  in  words — 
one  of  the  attributes  of  poetry  for  poetry  in  general — here 
means  the  poetic  art. 

19.  t)éite  plu.  of  t)é  an  ancient  and  poetical  word 
for  a  maid,  a  woman:  x\a  n^oi  tnbéite  =  the  nine 
muses. 

24.  Ue^r c*0  =  cutting  down  :  zu ws^m  =  beating 
down. 

25.  Thót>Ait,  strictly  a  word  of  two  syllables,  but  here%| 
to  be  pron.  as  one,  for  it  rimes  with  f\óif,  gcói^  f cói|\ : 
the  full  word  is  trio^-arti-Ait,  strictly  a  word  of  three 
syllables. 

27.  "CA  trUf\f  -Af  Cúpro  *o\x\t  1  scoitA :  both  Mars,  the 
god  of  war,  and  Cupid,  the  god  of  love,  have  favoured 
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my  hero.  Notice  that  tn^f  is  here  to  be  pron.  short, 
riming  with  ^Uf  and  tag,  and  Cúpro  has  the  first 
syllable  long  as  in  English,  though  the  analogical  Irish 
spelling  and  pronunciation  would  be  Cuipto  from  Lat. 
Cupido.  rtU^c  the  month  of  March  (t&  tTUficA)  and 
tTIA|\c  (T)ia  mÁi|\c)  Tuesday  have  both  the  a  long  (á). 

29-32.  t)ót\F  =  full,  rich,  copious  (of  the  hair)  :  cúj\|\aó 
hanging  in  courses  or  thick  waves:  pe-ACAó  =  crisp, 
curling,  much  the  same  as  c^f :  peac-ao  is  better  here 
than  peuoAó  of  other  versions. 

33.  Aonguf  05  was  the  son  of  the  T)Agó&  the  great 
Danann  king  and  god  of  ancient  Ireland.  xknrgttf 
was  patron  of  youth  and  of  poets — a  kind  of  Irish 
Apollo.  In  the  story  of  T)iAj\tmiro  and  5jt&inne,  he 
intervenes  in  favour  of  the  hero. 

34.  tug-Aift  m-AO  Céin  :  here  the  poet  is  probably 
mixing  up  the  historical  character  Lughaidh  mac  Con, 
king  of  Ireland  in  the  3rd  century  (ancestor  of  w 
ei'oi^rceoit,  the  O'Driscolls  and  other  southern  families) 
and  the  Danann  god,  tugait)  Lárh-p^voA  tonn-tiéitne-ArmAó, 
Long-armed  Lughaidh  of  the  strong  blows — probably 
the  lightning-god  of  the  ancient  Gael.  The  latter, 
however,  is  called  U15  m^c  Cém  in  the  genealogies. 

35.  Cújvaoi,  a  Munster  hero  slain  by  Cúchulainn : 
the  name  seems  confounded  with  the  common  name 
cu  jv<vó  a  hero,  a  champion  :  Cú |\aoi  here  must  be  accented 
on  the  first  syllable,  but  it  is  properly  a  compound  or 
rather  a  simple  name  Cú  followed  by  a  genitive  jiaoi — 
Cú  |vaoi  ("  Hound  of  the  Plain)  in  which  the  accent 
would    regularly    fall    on    the    second    syllable — the 
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qualifying  word.  CAtMp  Coti-^01  ("  Cahir-conree  ") 
in  Kerry  is  supposed  to  retain  the  name  of  the  hero. 

37.  Con  Ait  Ceátmaó  the  Ulster  hero  of  the  Red  Branch : 
pe^uf  tr^c  ftóig,  Fergus  the  ex-king  of  Ulster,  son 
of  Fachtna,  but  generally  called  rtUc  ftoig  after  his 
mother  ttói£. 

39.  Conóutt^,  Conchubhar  or  "  Conor  "  the  famous 
king  of  Ulster  in  the  Red  Branch  days  :  TTUc  tlAif  is 
a  mistake  or  poetic  licence  for  xwac  tleafa,  Neas  (O.  Ir., 
tleff)  being  his  mother's  name. 

All  these  were  heroes  of  Ireland — and  the  Scottish 
woman's  lament  therefore  does  not  mention  a  single 
Scottish  hero  ! 

41  to  44.  A  very  fine  verse :  t>A05At  here  should 
be  pronounced  in  two  syllables  with  the  5  pure. 

45-48.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  verses — as  it  ought 
to  be.  All  the  verbs  peirmceAf,  5tAoit>ceAf,  t!oncA|\ 
are  in  the  imperative  passive,  feinnce^=let  there 
be  played,  5tAoi>óceA|A=let  there  be  called  for  :  tíonca^ 
let  (every  cup)  be  filled. 

SuAif,  a  turn,  a  change :  in  racing  a  "  heat." 
UÁince= unlimited  numbers,  scores,  hundreds. 

X.— uítéite   ha   n-eAC. 

This  little  poem  probably  dates  from  the  18th  or 
perhaps  even  the  17th  century.  The  earliest  printed 
version  I  found  in  Connellan's  Reitf-teigirm  which  was 
published  in  1835.  The  subject  is  out  of  the  ordinary, 
the  lines  are  vigorous,  and  the  poet  evidently  knew 
something  of  horses,  though  the  notion  of  distinguishing 
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their  qualities  by  their  colour  is,  I  suppose,  quite 
fanciful. 

The  metre  on  the  whole  displays  skill,  though  here 
and  there  some  freedom  is  shown.  The  average  line 
contains  eight  syllables  and  four  accents,  though  some 
of  the  lines  run  to  twelve  syllables.  The  second  and 
third  feet  generally  rime  as  in  the  song  too  tém,  and 
indeed  except  in  the  length  of  the  lines  it  much  resembles 
the  metre  of  that  song.  This  piece,  however,  is  to 
be  read  or  recited  rather  than  sung. 

U|\éite  (qualities  or  characteristics)  is  now  considered 
a  plural  of  cfiéiú,  but  was  originally  a  neuter  singular 
(c^é-oe)  denoting  three  things,  a  triad,  hence  a  three-fold 
gift,  so  later,  gifts,  talents,  virtues  in  general. 

Line  1.  Aa-eAó,  a  steed,  a  stallion. 

2.  tus  bÁf]A  beAg  fpAif  =  that  won  some  advantage 
of  time,  i.e.,  in  swiftness :  tu^f  short  for  tia-AtAf— 
compare  cjwáf  for  c^u^vóAf  and  ctáf  =  ctÁtAf. 

4.  tán  'o'ÁtAf  =  full  of  joy,  full  of  spirit. 

5.  The  púcA  is  a  very  troublesome  steed  to  ride — 
by  all  accounts. 

8.  X)ún  tiA  n-Mfc  is,  I  think,  another  name  for 
T)ún  5A|tf)Áitt  or  Dungarvan,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 
SUHnMnn=  glides,  floats,  rushes. 

9.  tin  At)  =  reddish  brown,  bay  or  chestnut. 

9-12.  The  metre  is  changed  towards  the  end  of  the 
line,  a  dissyllabic  jurm  or  ending  instead  of  a  mono- 
syllabic one  as  in  the  other  quatrains  :  but  the  verse 
is  a  very  good  one. 

9.  tÁn,  cf  eoifveAó  :  probably  two  adjectives,  rather 
than  tán  followed  by  a  genitive,  in  which  case  the 
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comma  would  be  quite  wrong :  but  this  latter 
construction  is  rare  except  in  northern  writers. 

13.  An  c-e^ó  jiiAttao  :  pábAé  is  a  word  of  many 
meanings,  but  here  probably  means  brindled  or  piebald. 

A  Sti&d'o&'ó  te  fpo|\=to  be  urged  with  spur:  fpo^ 
(g.  f  pmtt,  nom.  plu.  rptnp)  is  probably  from  the  English 
word  which  is  allied  to  spear  and  spar :  pure  Irish 
bjuyo,  *oe-At5,  or  bi|\ir». 

tU  ti-t&tUóA=the  reins. 

A  ótn*o  idfiAmn  =his  harness  :  this  English  word  itself 
is  from  the  Welsh  haiarn —iron. 

18.  pnvó  be-ATinAó,  the  horned  or  antlered  deer  (or  stag). 

19.  T)o  teAtipA'ó  h<a  pe^Coin=he  would  follow  the 
great  hounds. 

20.  £a  óti^ricAit)  as  far  as,  up  to  the  creeks  of  the  Erne. 

21.  5t\oit>i^e,  a  stallion ;  another  form  of  O'Reilly's 
5|\eAt)-ái|\e  :  5|\oróe=a  s^&  of  horses. 

23.  t)éAt\pvó=  would  take  or  carry  away:  *oe  fu-Ai^, 
with  a  rush. 

25.  An  c-e-Aó  5i-Af  is  the  g^y  steed :  speaking  of 
horses  or  clothing  or  the  sky,  gtAf  is  always  grey. 

26.  The  Ctifiuo  bpe  or  Cuft^C  CiUe-t^A  (Curragh 
of  Kildare)  has  been  known  for  its  horse-races  from  the 
most  ancient  times. 

XI.    toneiteAtti   ceAnu   ah    u-éAg. 

This  poem  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
It  is  attributed  to  'OomióA'ó  móf\  ó  T)AtAi$,  a  Connacht 
poet  of  the  13th  century,  but  no  doubt  has  been  changed 
and    modernised    in    the    course    of    the    centuries. 
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Considering  that  it  is  in  one  of  the  old  metres — which 
some  people  seem  to  consider  difficult  to  read  or  under- 
stand— it  is  wonderfully  simple  and  easy.  An  imperfect 
copy  of  it  was  published  in  the  late  Canon  Bourke's 
Easy  Lessons  in  Irish  (5th  ed.,  p.  345).  There  may  be 
some  hues  or  even  stanzas  missing  in  the  version  I  have 
given,  but  the  poem  is  very  complete  as  it  is. 

The  metre  is  identical  with  that  of  ton  T)oi^e  an 
ÓA1JU1  (see  p.  5)  i.e.,  it  is  an  example  of  the  ji&nmiiSeAóc 
riiójv  already  described.  The  versification,  however, 
is  rather  more  exact  than  that  of  the  poem  just 
mentioned ;  for  instance,  more  attention  is  paid  to 
uAim  or  alliteration  which  in  the  strict  metres  should 
occur  in  every  line.  Two  chief  words  in  each  line 
should  begin  with  the  same  consonant  or  with  a  vowel. 
Occasionally  the  vowels  are  the  same,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered better  if  they  are  different.  This  initial  harmony 
is,  however,  considered  more  binding  in  the  second 
couplet  than  in  the  first. 

Stanza  1.  The  language  and  style  are  here  so  simple 
that  the  only  comment  needed  is  to  point  out  the 
exactness  of  the  metre  in  every  respect — in  syllables, 
in  rimes,  and  in  the  alliterations :  in  regard  to  this 
last,  note  ce<dj\c,  corht|\om  in  the  first  line,  cj\ éan,  cjttMg 
in  the  second,  ^i^eA-o  r\A  óp  in  the  third,  and  05  t\Á 
-dff Ait)  in  the  last. 

The  verb  if,  which  is  always  omitted  in  negative 
and  interrogative  sentences,  is  often  also  left  understood 
in  short  affirmative  sentences  as  here — in  the  first  line — 
and  also  in  proverbs. 

Notice  also  the  two  different  meanings  and  con- 
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structions  of  gAb^rm  :  rn  gAbarm  Ai^eAT)  tiA  ó^\=he 
takes  (receives  or  accepts  as  a  bribe)  neither  silver  nor 
gold:  but  m  gAbarm  te  zpéAn  x\a  te  ctuiAg=he  goes 
with,  i.e.,  he  yields  neither  to  the  strong  nor  to  the 
weak. 

In  the  second  stanza  there  is  still  another  sense  and 
usage  of  gAtUrm  : 

Hi  g-db-Arm   corh^o  teif  wá  cAt, 
i.e.,  neither  combat  nor  battle  succeeds  with  him — or 
avails  with  him. 

Line  1.  Corhtfom  =  fair,  just,  dealing  equally  :  is  also 
a  noun  meaning  justice,  fair-play,  as  corht|\otn  x\a  £éirme, 
the  fair-play  or  fair  dealing  which  characterized  the 
fi-Arma  of  old.  In  both  senses  the  o  in  the  first  syllable 
is  now  pronounced  short,  and  the  word  is  often  written 
cot|\om. 

4.  w\  fcévó  .  .  .  ttAró=gets  not  away,  escapes 
not  from  him. 

5.  Notice  the  meaning  of  a\$  in  this  line :  neither 
night  nor  day  is  strong  against  him,  prevails  not  over 
him. 

8.  tlí  gdbarm  f  e  x>&  wa  zpéxo  =he  accepts  neither  herd 
(of  cattle)  nor  flock  (of  sheep).  X)a  (pi.  of  bo)  is  often 
pronounced  short  as  here — to  rime  with  caú — and 
sometimes  is  even  spelt  bAt,  but  considering  that  bó 
and  buAib  have  both  a  long  vowel,  it  is  probable  that 
bA  was  (at  least  originally)  pronounced  long— as  bi. 

9.  up  An  inb^r  •  against  death  :  map  cu^te^  turn 
as  is  understood  or  known  by  us :  notice  the  passive 
witfr  te — a  construction  sometimes  doubted  in  these 
days. 
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10.  Citt  nA  cu-At= neither  church  nor  territory,  here 
figuratively  for  neither  churchman  nor  layman, 

13.  ttnvoAifxe-Aóc  =  appliance,  mechanism,  means  : 
1114*04^= motion,  movement:  tu,<yó-Ait= to  move,  to 
stir. 

15.  UeAf\m-dnn=  refuge,  place  of  safety:  see 
O'Coileain's  XWAtzwAm  for  another  meaning  of  the  word. 

16.  Do  f\A0|t£<Ar  txx  4ifi  =  that  will  save  you  from  it : 
now  often  with  ó  (from)  but  the  construction  with  a$ 
(against)  is  the  older  one. 

17.  S-Ampfon  (nó  SAtnf on)  =  Samson  the  great  hero 
of  the  Hebrews — one  of  the  Judges  in  Israel :  pu^in 
bA|\|\  who  won  the  victory,  who  gained  the  advantage. 

19.  Uaj\  éif  T>Áp  Em  ait)  fé  =  after  all  he  had  won. 

21.  5&AH,   $tic,   refer   to   Sot^tfi    (Solomon)   not   to 

24.  T)o  cuif\e^vó  a  co^p=his  body  was  placed  (or 
buried)  :  the  aspiration  of  a  consonant  did  not  prevent 
an  alliteration — (except  in  the  case  of  p,  p  and  p). 

25.  manAnnÁn  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Neptune 
or  Sea-god  of  the  ancient  Gael :  he  is  spoken  of  as 
m-Ac  U^,  or  son  of  the  seay  and  is  often  called  loUoánaó, 
or  the  master  of  many  arts — especially  magical  arts  : 
calling  him  a  *o]\aoi  (here  magician)  is  a  reference  to 
his  arts. 

27.  Here  again  we  have  Cu  jvaoi — see  poem  IX.  and 
the  note  on  that  personage. 

28.  Aw  K)?e\cteAyi  tMoiti>=Does  it  seem  much  (or  a 
great  deal)  to  you  ? 

29.  Cúóutdmn  eAmwA  n^  n-e4ó  =  Cuchulainn  of  Eam- 
hain   (or  Emania)   of  the  steeds — the  great  Ultonian 
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warrior  and  champion — supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
first  century  B.C.  He  is  often  called  CúóutAirm  tiA 
5cLe-df  (C.  of  the  Feats)  in  our  tales  and  poems. 
Eamhain  was  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Armagh, 
it  was  once  the  capital  of  Ulster,  but  was  destroyed  in 
the  4th  century. 

31.  A  óteA|\A  5oite=his  feats  of  valour. 

32.  ní|\  óurírotng  (pax>)  é  =  they  did  not  protect  (or 
save)  him  from  death. 

34.  tlí  finne  nÁp  *óeA\tí)  ^n  *oAa=it  is  not  we  who 
have  not  proved  the  tale  or  the  fact,  i.e.,  it  is  we,  indeed, 
who  have  proved  it.  For  the  double  negative  (not 
uncommon  in  Irish)  compare  the  tluAttguttA  "Oeijvofie — 
W\  mife  tiAó  mtn-Aró  50  mitxAc  =  It  is  I,  indeed,  who  shall 
feel  sorrowful.  See  SeAóc  SÁ\tóÁnz&  gAe^a^e  (Seven 
noted  Irish  poems).     Sealy,  Bryers  and  Walker,  1908. 

35.  1f  lon^rm  Af  6^5  =  It  is  the  same  as  death,  it  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  death. 

téwe  ttrnn  -An  ttÁif =the  cold  or  thin  shirt  of  death — 
a  garment  worn  (perhaps)  by  religious  in  preparation 
for  death. 

37.  ó  tiAó  *o-Am  ma  tiom  0V1  e&g  = As  there  is  no  escape 
for  me  from  death.  The  author  was  apparently  making 
the  best  of  his  necessity. 

38.  po  Cé&T>  Af  po  >óeió=for  a  hundred  and  ten  times  : 
po  t)eió  gcéAT)  would  mean  for  ten  hundred  times.  £o 
in  these  phrases  seems  to  mean  up  to,  i.e.,  as  many  as, 
and  words  like  téxo  (po  ó&dt))  t>eió  fro  *óeió)  are 
substantives. 
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XII.    u^im    A15    imteACu   t&R   sAite. 

This  is  not  the  only  poem  of  O'  Kearney,  nor 
perhaps  his  best,  but  it  is  one  of  much  merit,  and;  is 
interesting  as  the  original  production  of  an  Irish  poet  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  national  language.  The 
author,  ttiocLÁf  ó  CeAjuiAig,  was  a  native  of  the  county 
Louth  and  a  very  considerable  Irish  scholar,  who  edited 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic 
Society  in  1854-55.  He  made  some  stir  also  in  those 
years  by  writing  poems  which  purported  to  be 
"  Prophecies "  of  some  of  the  early  Irish  saints — 
compositions  which  O' Curry  and  others  of  that  time 
seem  to  have  taken  much  too  seriously.  If  every  joke 
and  fiction  of  poets  were  to  be  taken  in  deadly  earnest, 
very  few  of  those  bearing  even  the  greatest  names 
would  escape  serious  condemnation.  In  his  later  years 
he  thought  seriously  of  emigrating  to  America — as  we 
gather  from  this  poem — but  I  believe  he  died  in  Dublin 
in  the  early  sixties. 

It  has,  I  think,  been  printed  only  once  before — namely, 
in  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien's  T)u&n&^e  nA  tlvnvó-gAe-óitse 
mentioned  already  in  connection  with  the  x\tii|Un  an 
X)áx>ó\k&.  In  that  work  it  was  published  from  the 
original  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  I  believe 
a  number  of  O' Kearney's  poems  and  translations  are 
still  preserved. 

In  its  nature  it  is  a  kind  of  Stan  or  Farewell  to  Ireland 
written  by  its  author  at  a  time  when  evidently  his 
fortunes  were  at  a  low  ebb.  The  versification  is  some- 
what free,  not  to  say  irregular,  but  there  is  much  truth 
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in  the  thoughts  and  some  beauty  in  the  language. 
It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  the  metre  exactly,  but  it 
may  be  considered  a  very  free  form  of  a  lyric  measure. 

Line  1.  nurom  fAtfitvAró=on  a  summer's  morning, 
an  adverbial  nominative  of  time. 

&p  nsoit\e=at  the  call,  or  while  the  cuckoo  was 
calling.  501  t\e  is  a  late  form  of  5Ai|\e  (not  ^Ái^e) 
which  we  had  in  ton  T)oi^e  An  ÚAi|\n  in  tonn-g-dife  and 
fcot-$Ai|te.  5oi|Mm=I  call:  infin.  soifvm,  5Ai|\m, 
5oit\e. 

2.  T)o  t\x$&r  mo  |\uxM5  =  I  took  a  run,  or  wild  rush : 
ftuAi5  sometimes  means  flight,  pursuit. 

3.  UjvAona  is  the  corn-crake  :  older  form  cjváen,  cjvaon 
also  now  cjvaouac  :   cf.  f móLAó  and  tiAOf cac. 

4-5.  ton  and  ^nonn  would  formerly  not  be  considered 
good  rimes,  a  single  n  did  not  match  a  double  n,  but 
in  the  later  times  they  were  tolerated  :  and  in  any  case 
the  syllable  -onn  must  here  be  pronounced  with  a 
vowel  like  a  short  u — though  the  sounds  of  the  n  and 
nn  are  not  the  same. 

5.  The  final  in  of  *oaui  (to  me)  is  generally  aspirated 
in,  te-At  Cuwn  (x>Atn),  as  it  appears  to  be  everywhere 
in  •oArii-f a  the  emphatic  form.  Yet  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  compound  pronouns  where  the  m  is  aspirated — 
compare  tiom,  t)íom,  ^s^m,  pum,  -jc. 

7.  ID'-Airivóeow  mo  cAfuvo=with  the  unwill  of  my 
friends  =  against  the  will  of  my  friends,  in  spite  of  them. 

9-10.  These  two  lines  have  all  the  necessary  rimes 
and  are  quite  regular — except,  perhaps,  the  last  words — 
1-dT),  cé-At).     mo  ótmiAinn=my  friends,  companions. 

11.  Cajuit)  is  here  plural,  and  is  the  true  nominative 
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plural :  cáifoe  now  more  usual  was  strictly  accus.  pi. 
5t^"ó  n<\  5céAT>=love  of  hundreds  (of  pounds)  a  love 
of  mere  wealth. 

trio  teAnn=my  strength,  my  power. 

Anonn=over  across,  from  this  side  to  that  beyond: 
because  it  is  An-fonn=from  this  place:  <átiAtt=from 
that  side  beyond,  to  this  side  :  because  awaXX  equals 
ax\ — Alt  =  from  that  beyond,  from  the  other  side  to  this, 
•out  Anorm,  ceAóc  An&\X. 

15.  A  riióroe=his  oath:  appears  to  be  singular, 
though  the  more  usual  form  is  mora. 

16.  6^10*0  =  escape,  get  away:    1st  sing.  é<auigitn. 

17.  t-árh  n-A  n-é-Aóc  =  the  hand  of  the  great  deeds. 

18.  CuttAi-ó  tiA  5c^éAóc  =  the  champions  who  could 
inflict  the  heavy  wounds  (or  strokes). 

21.  An  X)popóó&p :  will  (the  sayings  of  our  saints) 
be  verified  ?    piot\tngitn=I  verify,  prove  true. 

22.  'tlá^  rmeofAi-oitt  Wja  n>oút-Aig  =  strangers  in  our 
own  country  :  óovóóe,  though  properly  two  syllables, 
is  here  (and  often)  pron.  as  one  syllable  (as  óoró). 

23.  A^  éijunn  on  =on  noble  Erin  :  I  do  not  know  this 
word  on  and  have  only  seen  it  in  O'Reilly,  whence 
probably  O' Kearney  had  it.  It  is  perhaps  a  mistake 
for  án  splendid,  noble,  which  is  a  well-known  word  in 
literature.     There  is  a  noun  on  =  delay  (see  ^octóif). 

26.  ÍMbe^tA  is  gen.  of  t)ibi|Ac  =  exile,  banishment. 

28.  06  -df  oife^nn  Tmmn=and  alas  it  is  necessary 
for  us  =  and  alas  we  must. 

29.  t-Ai$m  ConnAóc  murh-dm  are  all  here  used  as 
nominatives  singular — as  names  of  the  provinces : 
murh-Am  is  strictly  the  dat.  form  for  the  nom.  mutiiA. 
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[See  note  on  these  names  in  Ctfigro  ha  ti-éipeAtw]. 
So  tiuvó  may  be  considered  the  genitive  singular  of 
UUt6,  though  formerly  gen.  plu. 

31.  CttAofc  ha  gCtittA,ó  =  the  branch  of  the  champions— 
the  order  of  the  Red  Branch  heroes. 

33-36.  This  last  stanza  is  one  of  the  best — there  is 
more  feeling  in  it  than  in  any  other. 

XIII.     An     thtAÓAItt    t)At1. 

This  delightful  song  was,  I  believe,  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  O'Daly's  Munster  Poets  (Second  Series) 
in  1860,  and  I  have  not  heard  that  it  has  been  re- 
published since  that  date.  It  is  time,  surely,  that  it 
was  brought  out  for  a  new  generation. 

The  author  of  it  was  SeAgAti  ó  Coiteáin  (John  O'Cullane 
or  "  Collins  ")  one  of  the  best  of  the  later  Munster  poets. 
He  was  born  at  n&t  tiA  sfvéine  near  Charleville  in  Co. 
Cork  about  the  year  1754,  died  at  Seisin  in  1817, 
and  was  buried  at  cat  rhin  (Kilmeen)  a  few  miles  from 
that  Uig  mot^s-A  which  in  another  poem  he  has  so 
beautifully  described.  He  seems  to  have  received  a 
good  education,  and  is  said  to  have  been  trained  for 
the  priesthood,  but  finding  he  had  no  vocation  he 
became  a  schoolmaster  and  married.  Several  of  his 
unpublished  poems  are,  I  am  told,  in  the  library  of 
the  R.  Irish  Academy,  and  I  hope  that  some  competent 
person — like  Fr.  Dinneen,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
the  poets  of  his  province — will  yet  give  us  the  whole 
work  of  one  who  was  very  nearly  the  greatest  of  them 
all.    A  short  sketch  of   Collins's  life  was  written   by 
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Mr.  O'Hanrahan  in  the  June  and  July  numbers  of  the 
Gaelic  Journal',  1908,  but  I  hope  he  will  give  us  before 
long  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  account  of  the 
worthy  Carbery  poet. 

His  greatest  work,  however,  was  probably  his 
ITlAócnArh  or  Lament  for  Timoleague,  which  being  our 
next  poem  I  deal  with  later  on.  I  have  stated  in  my 
notes  to  MacDonnelFs  poem  that  that  poet  once  offered 
to  translate  Homer's  Iliad  into  Irish,  but  did  not  receive 
the  necessary  encouragement.  O'Coileain,  however,  did 
more  than  offer — he  actually  finished  two  books  of  the 
Iliad  in  Irish  x>&n  *oi|\eAc — so  we  are  informed  by  the 
late  John  Fleming.  This,  indeed,  would  be  a  great  proof 
of  the  poet's  culture  and  scholarship,  and  its  publication 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  Irish  literature.  Collins  also 
made  a  very  melodious  translation  of  Campbell's  Exile  of 
Erin — the  best  translation  I  have  seen  of  that  famous 
song.  It  was  published  in  the  Gaelic  Journal  by  Mr. 
Fleming  when  editor  of  that  periodical. 

The  hero  of  this  song,  as  of  MacDonnell's  t)uAóAitt 
t)eo— indeed  the  "  DuaóaiU  X)Án  "  himself— ("  The 
Fair  Young  Hero  "  or  "  The  Boy  in  White  ")  was  the 
famous  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  and  the  song  was  written 
no  doubt  some  time  between  1780  and  1788,  whilst 
the  Prince  was  still  alive  and  when  the  author  himself 
was  yet  young  and  hopeful.  Prince  Charles  was  called 
t)An  (or  The  Fair)  from  his  light-coloured  hair  and  com- 
plexion— being  a  great  contrast  in  this  respect  to  his 
father  (called  James  III.  by  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
French)  who,  being  of  dark  hair  and  complexion  was 
figuratively  spoken  of  by  Irish  poets  as  the  ton  x>uX> 
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or  Blackbird.  In  calling  the  Prince  tMn,  however, 
there  may  have  been  also  an  allusion  to  the  tDfvacAó  t)án 
or  "  White  Flag  "  of  King  James  and  to  the  White  Flag 
of  King  Louis.  (Compare  also  the  Choca  t)An  or  White 
Cockade).  The  Volunteer  movement  in  Ireland  and 
events  abroad  may  have  also  stirred  our  poet  to  hope 
and  enthusiasm.  This  was  probably  the  last  com- 
position in  the  Stuart  interest  by  an  Irish  poet,  and  the 
author  lived  long  enough  after  to  see  great  and  tragic 
events  both  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  song  is  full  of  tenderness  and  beautiful  thoughts. 
The  last  verse  especially  is  a  splendid  outburst  of  joy 
and  melody,  and  I  hardly  know  anything  like  it  else- 
where. It  is  a  more  perfect  song  than  MacDonnell's 
"buAóAitt  t)eo,  fine  as  that  is — it  is  more  pathetic,  more 
melodious,  more  finished ;  it  is  beautiful  to  hear  it 
read  or  recited,  it  is  glorious  to  hear  it  sung.  It 
was  written,  moreover,  to  one  of  our  finest  airs — 
that  to  which  Moore  at  a  later  date  wrote  his  Last 
Rose  of  Summer. 

Line  1.  rrUiTDe-ATi  taoi  git=on  a  bright  day's  morning, 
the  adverbial  use  of  the  nominative — there  is  no  need 
to  understand  any  preposition. 

taoi  gen.  of  ta,  often  in  poetry  instead  of  tae ;  ■ótntte, 
strictly  a  leaf,  here  is  collective  for  mnlte^tu^ foliage, 
coif  ime^tt  ct\AgA=by  the  borders,  or  near  the  edges, 
of  the  sea  shore. 

In  each  couplet  here  there  are  three  riming  phrases — 
LA01  git,  cjvdííin  gtnif,  AonAfi  (pron.  ^oíneAf)  :  gUiif 
rather  than  gtaif  to  rime  better  with  gtt :    compare 
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for  the  change  of  ai  to  ui,  ctnc,  bftiic  (for  caic,  bf aic) 
jrui§e.<yo  from  jMjAnn,  etc. 

So  in  the  next  couplet  néAlcAib,  fpéi^e«An,  t-aob 
•óe^f — and  thus  r:ght  through  the  song. 

3.  1  bpíf  =  in  a  vision  or  dream  :  pip  (from  Lat.  visio) 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  native  word  piof  (O.  I. 
piff)  ;  néAiz&iX)  here  equals  slumbers. 

4.  Am'  *óáit= into  my  company,  my  presence, 
approaching  me. 

5.  t)|\Aoite  pi.  of  bjuoi,  a  brow,  eye-brow,  old  word 
for  tn-ALA  or  aX)$a. 

5.  t)uitte  t\írm-óuiw  c-AnAi*óe  =  the  stroke  or  line  of 
the  sharp  thin  point :   c^oitpirm  =of  a  fine  pen. 

6.  t)uAitce  Ap  pA|\ :  pAj\  was  used  by  writers  before 
O'CoiteÁw  as  Eoghan  R.  O'Súilliubháin,  OTuama,  and 
others,  but  doubtful  whether  they  meant  parchment  or 
paper :  the  older  Ir.  word  for  parchment  is  meAtnjuim, 
and  the  present  word  for  paper  is  páipéAjt — probably 
the  former  is  meant. 

7.  te  TDíosfiAif =with  ardour,  with  intensity:  some- 
times the  5  is  asp.  and  then  silent  ("oiogjvAif). 

8.  An  opeic^exvo  óoróóe  =  shall  I  ever  seel  it  was 
many  years  since  Ireland  had  heard  of  him. 

9.  X)a  tAom  a  X)éro  tinon'  (for  rhion-A)  =  bright  were 
her  small  teeth  :  *oéro  here  plu.  but  the  sing,  «oéxvo  is 
mostly  used  in  a  collective  sense,  a  row  or  set  of  teeth : 
•oéi-ogeM,  white-toothed,  of  the  white  teeth. 

Aotój\ot>=  white  hand. 

10.  A  t>laoi  'via  ftAoudib  50  f-<sa=her  hair  floating 
or  streaming  in  masses  to  her  heel — to  the  ground. 

11-12.  gnúif  nA  péAlzAn  £>eif\  fotuf  ftoirii  Lá  =  than 
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the  face  of  the  star  that  brings  light  before  day— the 
morning  star.  ftéAtxAn  appears  to  be  genit.  of  péAlz 
here,  though  the  word  is  also  used  as  a  masc.  with  gen. 

14.  Lícif  whiteness,  brightness,  a  deriv.  from  ti 
colour  splendour  :  a  word  much  used  by  Munster  poets. 

15.  5^n  TrifceAft  =  without  drying,  constantly  running. 
Ó  f leAtzA  (for  ó  f  te-dócAio)  from  the  hollows  or  sockets 
of  her  eyes:  ftioóc  here  =  a  hollow,  a  pit:  cf.  floe, 
ftoóc;  t\inn-|\tiifc  nom.  pi.  for  g.  plu.  turm-fiorc=her 
star-like  or  star-bright  eyes  :  junn  an  old  word  for  star  : 
ítí  x\a  t\eann  =  King  of  the  Stars,  King  of  Heaven. 

16.  Soótn-A  =s  fo-óumt-A  =  shapely,  beautiful,  well- 
formed. 

17.  StéAóc-Af  =  1  bent,  bowed,  saluted. 

17-18.  T)on  oi\tiirmgit  .  .  .  rhnA :  as  t>|tuirme-AL 
(or  b^timrige-At)  is  always  fern.  xhnA  is  pleonastic  (or 
unnecessary)  but  after  words  of  common  gender  like 
m-dodorh,  céite,  -|c,  the  genitive  mn^  is  sometimes  used 
to  show  gender. 

19.  1  taoitio  5Ae*óit5e=in  Gaelic  verses  :  taoi,  a  lay, 
a  song — sometimes  a  verse  :  now  generally  a  ballad  or 
story  in  verse  :  at  one  time  a  particular  kind  of  metre. 

20.  A  *oteACc  :  this  word  generally  means  a  law 
and  is  cognate  with  T>tige :  here  probably  her  lawful 
due,  her  right,  rightful  claim. 

21.  An  x)tiit  x>e  *óéitio,  if  she  is  a  creature  or  being, 
i.e.,  if  she  is  one  of  the  ancient  goddesses. 

22.  tló  An  gem  ...  a  5^*0=  or  whether  her 
lover  is  a  child  of  the  stock  of  this  world :  the  &x\  in 
these  two  lines  is  the  interrogative  particle  (if  or  whether). 
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23.  T)o  btiA'óAif  a  céxoipArt,  that  troubled  her  senses, 
her  mind— that  made  her  anxious. 

24.  Aj\  a  nstAo-óAnn  fí=whom  she  calls. 

25.  t)Af\]td  fcéitfie  =  the  palm  for  beauty  :  so  usually 
printed,  but  perhaps  rather  báj\f\  tiA  fcéirhe,  if  we  Compare 
phrase  in  next  line  tímáit)  nA  ti-eijteArm. 

The  ^éAtcAn  here  was  "Oéijvofe  the  famous  Ulster 
heroine  :    TUoif  for  tlAoif  e  (often  in  poetry). 

29.  An  teAíinán  cAomceAó :  instead  of  cAoinceAó, 
we  sometimes  have  cAoirhteAó  and  also  cAirmceAó : 
perhaps  cAomceAó  is  right — grieving  for  and  lamenting 
her  losses. 

Hirm'  séif'  feéife)  who  made  swans  of  the  children 
of  Ler  :  a  reference  to  Aoipe  the  stepmother  of  Ler's 
children  in  the  beautiful  old  tale  of  the  Oi'óeA'ó  Ctoirme 
tij\ — one  of  the  Three  Sorrowful  Stories  of  ancient  Erin  : 
The  nom.  is  Ler  or  Lear  (short  as  in  teAj\,  the  sea)  and 
tit*  is  strictly  only  the  genitive. 

teArmán  here  appears  to  mean  wife  or  spouse. 

30.  Sjitit  nA  mAoae=The  "  Moyle  "  or  North  Channel 
between  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

31.  Cérle  ah  cAoifig,  or  wife  of  the  leader— prob. 
Cúchulainn. 

32.  Or,  has  the  t>tiAóAiu  t>An  himself  died  in  battle  ? 

33.  T)f  éitri,  list,  class,  catalogue  :  there  seems  con- 
fusion between  péim  and  t)t\eAm,  but  it  is  often  found. 

34.  X)o  fíotti  x>o  *ót\éAóc  =  whom  your  verse  has 
recounted. 

35.  $^1oU'<vó  prob.=5t^eAT)A^,  scourging,  beating,  the 
word  does  not  appear  in  the  Dictionaries. 
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37.  As  cAoinexvó  a  rpémpp= grieving  for  her  absent 
champion  or  hero  :  cdoineA'ó  therefore  does  not  always 
mean  a  lament  for  the  dead. 

40.  Conn  (g.  Cumn)  via  scé-<yo  5Cdt  =  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  king  of  Ireland  in  3rd  century  :  so 
written  by  later  writers,  but  Conn  Céxo-óAt&C  by  earlier 
writers. 

41.  fíctn|\  *oon  gÁi^  fm  =  Cease  from  that  sad  cry. 

41-48.  This  is  a  fine  verse,  only  excelled  by  the  next 
one. 

In  these  Aiftwse,  or  Vision  Songs,  it  is  generally  the 
beautiful  visitor  who  brings  good  news  to  the  sorrowful 
poet :  here,  however,  we  have  the  reverse,  the  poet 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  present  and  the  future  is  able 
to  comfort  the  sorrowing  queen,  who  then  sings  forth 
a  carol  of  joy  and  triumph. 

48.  Af  tniAi^ró  po>óL4  =  and  he  will  re- win  £oT)hU\ 
for  the  t)tiACAiU  ban,  i.e.,  for  himself. 

49.  T)o  fCAip  -a  ctAoncA  =  She  banished  her  gloomy 
reflections. 

52.  S&  t*15Ce  ^ofcd,  -|c.,  and  her  ancient  kings  who 
were  famous  to  speak  of. 

53.  ru  ti-éw,  via  tníotc-A  =  the  birds  and  the  beasts, 
the  hills  and  the  woods,  the  rocks  and  rivers  :  m  lorn-Af- 
tuig=in  one  grand  contention,  in  one  rivalry. 

55-56.  Cf.  x\a  steAnnc-d  cimpitt  with  5f\e>ann  x>& 
LAoiti£> :  danced  for  joy  at  the  lays  She  sang  and  played 
for  her  tDuaóaiu  ban. 
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XIV.    tnAóutiArh    An    Dtnne    'OoHSíosais. 

The  Melancholy  Man's  Meditation  is  one  of  the  gems 
of  modern  Irish  literature — no  book  of  Irish  poetry  can 
be  representative  without  it,  and  so  in,  every  volume 
of  the  kind,  from  Harditnaris  Minstrelsy  to  Gill's  Irish 
Reciter,  it  holds  an  honoured  place.  English  versions 
have  been  made  by  Furlong,  by  Ferguson,  and  by 
Mangan — that  of  the  last-mentioned  being  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  perfect.  Such  versions, 
however,  will  soon  have  their  chief  interest  for  English- 
men and  Americans,  for  most  Irishmen  will  prefer  the 
Gaelic  original.  Students  of  the  language,  however, 
will  find  a  literal  translation  of  the  poem — with  a  more 
detailed  commentary  than  I  give  here — in  my  Seaóc 
|\ÁtwóAnr:A  J-Ae-óa^e — (Seven  noted  Irish  Poems)  which 
were  published  in  1908  by  Sealy,  Bryers  and  Walker, 
Dublin. 

In  the  notes  to  the  previous  poem  I  have  already 
given  a  few  particulars  about  the  author  Se-dg^n  ó 
CoiteÁin.  The  rtlAócnAtfi  is  his  greatest  work,  his 
most  beautiful  composition.  It  was  written  in  the 
poet's  old  age — in  1816,  the  year  before  his  death. 
Though  sometimes  called  a  Caoine,  it  is  not  a  lament  for 
any  one  person  or  family,  but  for  something  of  more 
general  human  interest — for  the  fallen  state  of  one 
of  our  famous  old  religious  houses,  and  for  the  broken 
fortunes  of  our  country  typified  by  the  ruins  of  Timo- 
league — with  a  pathetic  personal  note  in  the  concluding 
verses.  It  is  characterized  by  great  beauty  of  thought 
and  language,  and  for  its  profound  pathos — few  can 
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read  it,  even  strong  men,  without  emotion.  A  com- 
parison of  it  with  Gray's  Elegy  would  be  an  interesting 
exercise  for  intelligent  students. 

The  ruins  which  our  poet  describes  so  feelingly  are 
those  of  U15  moUp,  or  Timoleague,  once  a  flourishing 
Franciscan  Friary  standing  close  by  Courtmacsherry 
Bay  on  the  south  coast.  The  house  was  founded  by 
MacCarthy,  Prince  of  Carbery,  in  the  year  1320.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  spacious  and  beautiful  of  all  the  Irish 
Franciscan  Convents,  and  within  its  walls  were  buried 
MacCarthys  and  O'Donovans  and  O'Cullanes  and 
O'Heas  and  de  Courceys,  lords  of  Kinsale.  The  work 
of  spoliation  began  in  Elizabeth's  time  about  the  year 
1590,  but  the  place  was  not  completely  ruined  till  the 
time  of  Cromwell.  The  Convent  was  built  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  house  which  had  been  inhabited  and 
ruled  by  Molaga,  a  famous  saint  of  South  Munster  in 
the  7th  century.  An  incident  of  its  spoliation  has  been 
described  in  an  interesting  English  ballad  on  "  Timo- 
league "  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

The  poem  is  remarkable  also  for  its  form,  it  is  in  one 
of  the  old  metres,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  that  so  late 
as  the  19th  century  a  serious  poem  of  considerable 
length,  yet  of  simple  and  direct  language — should  be 
written  in  one  of  the  old  historic  measures,  one  which 
had  been  generally  given  up  and  was  rarely  used  even 
in  the  18th  century. 

The  metre  is  a  variety  of  ^nnuige.Aóc — the  kind 
usually  called  twmtnge-aóc  riió^  or  the  major  versi- 
fication, of  which  we  have  already  had  examples  in 
the  ton  T)oit\e  &x\  Caifui  and  in  the  t>v&te&rft  ceapc 
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corhtfiom  av\  c-é^s  ;  that  is,  the  stanzas  are  quatrains 
where  the  lines  are  generally  seven-syllabled,  the  yeAnn& 
or  terminations  are  monosyllables,  and  the  second  and 
fourth  lines  always  rime  on  their  last  word.  The  first 
and  third  lines  need  not  rime,  but  I  think  in  a  few  verses 
this  also  is  done,  as  in  stanzas  1,  3,  14,  15,  16,  17,  and 
perhaps  in  one  or  two  more.  In  nearly  every  case 
the  first  and  third  lines  have  an  Atntif  or  riming  word 
within  the  second  and  fourth  ;  e.g.,  in  the  1st  stanza 
we  have  uiAt>  .  .  .  cf  tuvóa,  in  the  2nd  tu«df  .  .  . 
pu-Aim,  in  the  3rd  aow  .  .  .  fiaon,  mé  .  .  .  ^éit), 
etc. 

It  is  not,  however,  very  exact  ^rmtngeAóc,  but  it 
serves  for  it  and  would  be  called  the  ó^tÁó^f  of  that 
ancient  metre.  Deviations  became  necessary  when 
words  like  f aoJal  gAe^e^t — always  dissyllables  in  the 
older  poems — were  pronounced  and  treated  as  mono- 
syllables, as  in  the  first  quatrain  here  where  f  ao%a1 
rimes  with  cfiéÁii.  So  c^oi^e,  age  and  similar  words, 
formerly  dissyllables,  are  mostly  treated  as  mono- 
syllables, as  they  are  now  pronounced.  But  we  will 
not  count  the  syllables  nor  criticise  too  minutely  the 
rimes  of  one  who  has  given  us  so  beautiful  a  poem. 
One  other  thing  I  may  notice,  and  that  is,  it  is  entirely 
free  from  names  of  persons  and  places — not  a  single 
proper  name  occurs  in  the  whole  poem — there  is  neither 
genealogy  nor  topography  in  it — and  to  those  who  know 
how  some  of  our  elegies  and  historical  poems  are  over- 
laden with  catalogues  of  persons  and  places,  this  will 
be  a  great  and  special  merit. 

[For  a  full  account  of  Irish  metres  see  my  translation 
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of  Fr.  O'Molloy's  Prosodia  Hibernica,  published  by 
Gill  &  Son,  Dublin,  1908.] 

rtUccnArh.  This  title  was  probably  given  by  the 
poet  himself  who  uses  the  word  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  poem  :  in  stanza  3,  x>o  gUi>Aif e-Af  as  tnAócn-Arh  Am 
Aon,  and  again  at  line  21,  Stuft  me  fíof  te  m-Aócn^rh 
tan.  It  signifies  musing,  meditating,  reflecting.  The 
second  title — GAoine  tige  moU^A — was  probably  not 
used  by  the  poet,  but  it  is  appropriate. 

Line  1.  Oróce  >óAm  (lit.  A  night  to  me)  is  a  short  and 
idiomatic  way  of  saying  Oróóe  x>o  bíof  =  One  night  I  was  : 
sometimes,  according  to  context,  it  will  mean  /  am. 
Some  will  remember  the  amusing  story  told  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Fleming  (Gaelic  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  378-9) 
of  the  wonderful  Englishman  who  thought  he  could 
translate  an  Irish  MS.,  and  who,  meeting  this  innocent 
word  xt&m  used  in  this  very  sense  in  the  phrase  1  5C1IX 
Cjié^e  x>axy\  irroiu  (at  Kilcrea  I  am  to-day)  gave  it  as 
evidence  that  the  writer  had  eaten  an  ox  at  Kilcrea 
on  Holy  Thursday  !  Of  course  x>Arft — old  form  x>Am — 
means  an  ox,  and  there  it  was  I 

Notice  the  abundance — not  the  excess — of  uA\m  or 
alliteration  throughout  this  splendid  poem :  50  "001115, 
miainc,  na  t>corm  vzpéM},  cojvAift  c\ma*6a,  -ah  fide  V  n-A 
X<éAizA,  *oon  totu^  -Af  *oon  lag,  -jc,  all  being  most 
harmonious  in  sound  as  in  sense. 

Line  6.  Ctof  for  the  more  modern  cuaIa?  or  cuaiaó 
perfect  passive  of  ctoifun  or  cUimim.     See  Vocab. 

8.  CjVAirm  must  here  be  pronounced  "  cj\Aoirm  "  as 
it  is  the  Amu?  to  5401c  in  line  7. 

10.  tUon  =a  way,  a  road ;  'r\&  jvaon  vtyeAo,  in  a  direct 
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line,  straight  before  him:  ]\Aon  ha  ftiAb  =  the  range 
of  the  mountains. 

11.  Notice  the  inversion — the  meaning  of  course 
being  "  sujA  *óeAfic  mé  *ootvAf  citte."  A^  tno  óiorm  = 
before  my  face,  a-head  of  me.  There  are  at  least  three 
different  prepositions  spelt  a^,  and  the  word  is  often 
mistranslated  "  on." 

13.  SAn  t)otAAf  cf  eAn  :  f  eAti  generally  precedes  its 
noun,  but  occasionally  follows,  as  triero^  meAt  feAti : 
aj\jvaócaó  f  e-Ati,  etc. 

20.  UAifcioUi§  cjuaUca =travellefs  (of)  passing, 
travellers  who  pass :  cf.  c|nta|\  bjuf ze  ha  jcau,  cAitin 
eftiJróce  ha  tnbó. 

31.  Instead  of  Cojwoe  we  sometimes  find  conjtAi'óe 
which  is  certainly  wrong :  the  o  is  probably  long 
(cófiAVóe). 

41.  n  a  mbeAtin  n^lAf  might  be  here  translated  "  of 
the  grey  gables,"  but  I  think  ^tAf  is  here  used  in  its 
ordinary  sense  of  green,  i.e.,  ivy-covered,  moss-covered. 

49.  Of  *oo  fctiAig=over  your  arches:  fctiAig  may 
here  be  called  an  accus.  plu.  used  for  fctiAgA :  the 
singular  is  fctiAg  for  which  ai^fe  is  now  often  used. 
See  -poctóif. 

SeAntiAó  for  f  lontiAó,  a  fox,  is  a  rare  word  in  Munster — 
itiatja-o  fiiAt)  or  tnAT^A  ftiAt)  being  the  popular  name. 
But  the  whole  poem  shows  that  our  poet  knew  the 
literary  language  well. 

52.  CAf ,  originally  neAf ,  is  a  very  old  word  for  weasel — 
the  diminutive  eAfó^  is  more  usual.  For  the  loss  of 
initial  n  compare  turnip  for  mnrftin,  tiAitt  for  rniAiU, 
Ot)iAic  sometimes  for  tlotaAic,  etc. 
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54.  GdtiAó  tiA  *oz$&t= chanting  the  Canonical  Hours  : 
cf.  cAruvó  n-A  n-é-án.      See  poctói|\. 

57.  p|toinnce-dó  =  dining-hall,  refectory :  ceaó  (ceó)  in 
O.  Irish  sometimes  meant  a  room  or  apartment — there 
was  also  the  diminutive  ce^gAf  with  the  same  meaning. 

59.  UeAfmorm  here  =  sanctuary  for  which  f^ticcom 
is  also  found  :  ueA^morm  or  ceA|\mAnn  also  means  refuge, 
asylum,  as  in  O'Dalaigh's  t)^eite<Arh  ce-A^c  :  also  pro- 
tection,  as,  <aj\  t>o  teAf\monn  "OAtn  a  Thtii|\e  I 

61.  tu-Aim  I  take  to  be  singular,  another  form  of 
UiAtn,  "  your  director,"  "  your  superior.'' 

63.  tli  piontiAim=I  see  not:  O.  Ir.  £itro-itn=  not 
I  find  as  sometimes  translated :  it  is  a  nasalised  form 
of  the  root  pit),  Lat.  vid,  Eng.  wit :  it  sometimes  means 
know  in  Irish,  and  is  connected  with  pe-ax^f,  as  in  rri 
£e-<mAfi  =  I  know  not. 

71.  Uóij\  An  c-fAogAit  =  the  merciless  hurry  and 
hunting — the  persecution  of  the  world. 

79.  DA  tipoitvpe-at)  =if  it  should  come  and  relieve  me — 
in  the  immediate  future :  the  conditional,  not  the 
imperfect  past. 

XV.    corhAmte   T)on    mime   05. 

This  short  piece  has  been  copied  from  the  Renehan 
MSS.  at  Maynooth,  and  was  printed,  I  believe,  for  the 
first  time  as  recently  as  February,  1909,  in  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record.  The  lines  are  of  a  somewhat 
serious  cast,  which  may  indicate  that  their  author  was 
a  priest  or  a  religious,  though  his  name  does  not  seem 
to  have  survived.  Although  the  poem  was  discovered 
at  Maynooth  the  style  indicates  a  Munster  origin — 
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for  instance,  using  a  bo^rm,  tA\tweA\\r\  (last  verse)  and 
nu.Ai|\  ófit^vóArm  fí  as  relative  forms  instead  of  bo^-df, 
t^itne-Af,  and  ójuiA'óAf  ;  accenting  aca  and  a%az  on 
the  last  syllable  as  apparently  in  the  second  verse ; 
the  use  of  o^cAit  rather  than  pof  cAit  in  the  fourth  stanza, 
the  use  of  foin  (or  f-Ain  ?)  rather  than  fin — all  these 
things  indicate  a  southern  authorship  and  a  somewhat 
modern  if  not  a  recent  date.  There  is  but  one  relative 
form  in  -Af,  viz.,  imtige-Af  in  the  last  line  of  quatrain  6. 

The  student  will  recognise  that,  it  is  in  one  of  the 
old  metres — one  that  we  have  had  before  in  the  ton 
T)oife  -ah  ó4if\n  and  the  t)fveite^ni  ceafic  coriitjtotn. 
It  is  not  very  exact  t\Atirmige^óc,  however,  for  in  some 
of  the  lines  we  get  no  less  than  nine  syllables,  as  in 
lines  7  and  24  ;  all  the  lines  should  end  in  monosyllables, 
but  in  lines  1,  6,  8,  9,  13  we  get  dissyllables  for  the 
terminations.  The  Atniif,  however,  is  fairly  regular 
throughout,  as  (1st  stanza)  ti-^oif  .  .  .  111*0,  (2nd) 
tMoif  .  .  .  mbro,  (3rd)  TnoriiAow  .  .  .  An 
cftige,  etc. 

Its  simplicity  of  language  and  style  is  one  of  its  chief 
recommendations. 

Line  1.  &doigit  would  be  a  better  spelling  in  this  case 
than  tAo-$AM,  as  it  is  meant  to  make  an  Amur  w^h 
ctwirm  in  the  next  line.  It  must  be  scanned  as  a 
monosyllable. 

4.  'V\a  6eA*o=  under  his  leave  or  permission = pay 
deference  to  him,  listen  to  his  advice. 

5.  Tlái-óte  b-doif  =  foolish  sayings,  vain  or  idle  words  : 
bAoif  from  b^of ,  which  is  used  as  a  masculine  :  the  nom. 
is  more  usually  b^oif  f.  with  gen.  b^oife.  _      ^ 
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6.  'ru  tnbro  aca = with  whom  they  are  usual,  who 
have  them,  or  who  use  them  :  a  construction  every 
way  modern,  for  the  older  Ag  a  rnbro.  When  the 
preposition  was  removed  to  the  end  of  the  clause,  it 
was  strengthened  by  being  turned  into  the  compound 
pronoun — hence  a  bpuit  Ai^je,  a  bpuit  aca,  a  mbiorm 
AnncA,  etc.,  but  some  speakers  and  writers  prefix  an 
inorganic  n  to  the  relative  in  those  cases,  so  we  get 
Via  bptut  aca,  'via  mbro  aca.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  popular 
error  sprung,  perhaps,  from  phrases  beginning  with  the 
preposition  in,  as  m  a  bptnt,  Via  pAib,  etc. 

7.  Sul  a  X) ciucpMt>=  before  there  shall  come:  put 
generally  takes  the  relative  form  put  a  X)éA\>,  put  a 
tmcpAp,  -jc,  but  other  constructions  are  found,  as  put 
pá  T>ciucpAit>,  put  tná  T>aucpAró,  and  as  here  (eclipsing) 
put  a  traucpAvó,  where,  however,  the  prep,  jm  may  have 
dropped  out :  peAt,  p  eAp,  and  f  Afv  are  other  forms  of 
this  conjunction  put  (= before,  antequam) ;  An  iotrnvo  = 
much,  or  very  much  :  compare  An  oipeA*o  a  Uti,  a  Uaóc. 
[See  note  on  a  tÁn  under  V.  Loch  Lein.} 

9.  Notice  *oiotfiAoin  adverbially  used  without  50  : 
compare  use  of  cpumn,  ^té  and  other  adjectives. 

10.  TU  lets  An  cptige  tAp  ceAt,  a  proverbial  saying  = 
let  not  the  (right)  way  (go)  out  of  use,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten. 

11.  T)eocAi|\  (if  not  meant  for  -oeACAip  ?)  is  another 
form  of  *oocAif\  which  up  to  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
ago  was  the  usual  opposite  of  p ocAip  :  for  the  fluctuation 
between  T>ocAip,  and  T>eocAip,  compare  p ope  and  peopc, 
nóm  and  neom,  top  and  teop,  etc. 

16.  Ann  nó  Ap=in  it  or  out  of  it,  present  or  absent. 
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1f  ctrniA  é=it  is  equal,  just  the  same  :  this  cum  a  is  an 
adjective,  formed,  I  believe,  from  cum-mat  (equally  good), 
and  appears  to  be  a  different  word  from  ctuna  f.  shape, 
form,  way,  manner.  There  is,  of  course,  also  the  later 
corh-tnAit  =  an  equal,  a  match. 

17-18.  There  seems  no  reason  for  the  change  of 
construction  with  map — aspirating  in  one  case,  eclipsing 
in  another  :  second  line  means  "  or  as  learning  shall  be 
with  you,"  "  as  you  shall  be  learned  or  not  "  :  the  m-A|\ 
cannot  be  the  modern  corruption  of  tn-dn,  muna. 

19.  pé  5tófi  =  whatever  speech  or  tongue:  this  is 
also  a  Munsterism  but  found  in  literature  :  the  pé  here 
may  be  considered  a  sort  of  indefinite  adjective,  but  it 
is  really  an  abbrev.  of  01*0  bA  é  (cró  bé,  cipé,  pé)  = 
whatever  it  may  be,  i.e.,  pé  was  once  a  whole  sentence. 

21.  tlAó  p*ince^=that  is  not  mixed  or  strengthened 
(lit.  kneaded). 

22.  CóX)  is  rather  a  homely,  familiar  word  for  beat, 
the  mouth,  but  makes  here  a  good  antithesis  to  c|\oi*óe. 
We  have,  however,  some  useful  words  derived  from  it — 
oAbAó,  talkative,  chattering,  "  gabby,"  cAb^e,  a 
chatterer,  babbler,  cAbAifie^óc,  talk,  prate,  noisy  gabble. 

26.  SceArh,  a  bark  or  howl:  fce-ArhgAit= howling. 
Here  we  have  a  relative  form  in  -a?  (imtige^f)  the  only 
one  in  the  poem — though  such  forms  were  frequent 
enough  in  Munster  in  the  18th  century. 

28.  "CditneAnn  teif =it  pleases  him,  he  likes  or  loves ; 
also  cAicneann,  cAicmgeAnn  and  cAitnige-dnn. 

21-28.  The  two  last  quatrains  are  very  good,  perhaps 
the  two  best — neat  and  epigrammatic,  with  good  use 
of  antithesis. 
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XVI.     CeAtlt)Att  0  T)£LA1$  ASWS  Atl  tTIAC-AttA. 

This  playful  contest  between  a  poet  and  Echo  has 
some  original  features.  Amoebaean  poems — those 
written  dialogue-wise,  where  two  persons  interchange 
verSes — are  found  in  classical  literature  and  in  modern, 
but  not  many  are  found  where  each  verse  ends  with  an  echo. 
The  present  one  (first  published  in  Hardiman,  Vol.  II., 
1831),  even  if  not  very  ancient,  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  earliest  and  certainly  one  of  the  wittiest  of  this 
kind  in  modern  European  literature.  Both  the  author 
and  his  period,  however,  are  rather  difficult  to  identify. 
There  have  been  at  least  half  a  dozen  Irish  poets  who 
bore  the  name  Ce-AfttAtt  ó  TMUMg  ("  Carroll  O'Daly") 
from  the  12th  century  down  to  the  17th.  The  question 
lies  chiefly  between  CeA\foA\x  6  'O-áLaig  of  Corcomroe 
in  Thomond,  who  died  in  1404,  and  a  later  poet  of  the 
name  who  flourished  about  1680.  Considering  that 
the  poem  is  written  in  one  of  the  old  metres,  and 
that  much  older  pieces  have  taken  on  a  modern  dress, 
I  think  we  may  attribute  it  to  the  former  rather  than 
to  the  latter — in  spite  of  the  modern  style  of  the  language, 
which  no  doubt  has  been  altered  by  successive  scribes. 

The  metre  is  the  ancient  veAtwxb  beat;  consisting  of 
five-syllabled  lines,  the  second  and  fourth  riming,  with 
the  usual  ^trmf  or  internal  rime  in  the  second  and  fourth 
with  the  final  word  in  the  first  and  third.  The  shortness 
of  the  line  makes  the  verse  suitable  for  a  light  subject 
like  the  present.  The  lines  should  end  in  monosyllables 
but  this  is  not  observed  in  a  few  cases — two   lines 
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ending  in  dissyllables  (óio*ó4ig  and  T)eirhin)  and  one  in 
a  trisyllable  (tl4pcipptip). 

Line  1.  The  poet  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the 
classical  legend  of  Echo  and  Narcissus,  and  so  makes 
his  m4c  4lt4  feminine — as  is  clear,  A  rii4c  4tt4  *óe4p  ! 
where  we  notice,  too,  that  rri4c  has  not  its  usual  vocative 
rfuc.  The  word  is  spelt  rn4C4t4  in  Hardiman,  and 
indeed  both  the  spelling  and  meaning  of  the  word  are 
somewhat  doubtful.     See  tThonpoctóip. 

3.  A  gtóf\4ió  gpirm=0  thou  of  the  pleasant  voice! 
5tóp4ió  being  an  older  form  of  the  vocative  $Lóp4ig. 

7.  T)o  óto*ó4ig=*oo  01401*0  =  has  oppressed;  the 
metre  is  here  wrong — perhaps  it  was  ótói*ó  which  would 
leave  the  metre  correct  and  make  a  better  4tnup  with 
T)óió  or  *oóig  in  next  line. 

10.  Here  also  the  metre  is  wrong — there  are  two 
syllables  in  excess  :  perhaps  it  was  X)o  tti4it  pwtie 
cp4*ó — "  If  it  was  not  envy  that  has  caused  sorrow  to 
men."  The  corruption  of  the  metre  has  caused  an 
obscurity  in  the  meaning. 

13.  Sío54i*óe  is  one  of  the  words  for  fairy  (fit),  p i*óeó£, 
píos4i*óe  pi4t>p4,  pi4tipó5,  pío*óó4ipe,  etc.)  :  it  is  formed 
from  pi*ó  or  pio*o  with  the  usual  masculine  ending — 
ai*ó e  :  p í 0*0-^1*0 e  is  often  pronounced  p í 05-41*6 e,  just  as 
cpo*ó4  is  often  pron.  0^054,  *oi4*ó4  as  "01454,  and  pi4*ó- 
4i*óe  (a  hunter)  as  pi45-4róe.  The  word,  though  masculine, 
may  be  applied  to  either  sex,  like  te4n£,  C4p4,  céHe, 
etc. 

Si 0541*0 e,  which  is  itself  derived  from  pro,  a  blast  of 
wind,  is  very  properly  applied  here  to  Echo,  a  child 
of  the  air. 
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16.  Hí|\  fMorm-df  ofc  btAé^  =  I  have  not  known  a  lie 
(to  come)  from  thee. 

In  the  opening  lines,  the  poet  credits  Echo  with 
knowing  a  great  deal  (o'f  mnc-f  e  if  pe^f  a  tán)  because 
she  can  answer — and  does  answer — all  questions. 

19.  Jo  nT>tuii>ope,<yó  ré  tiom  would  give  the  metre — 
there  is  some  error  here. 

20.  X)a\<  pxó  is  supposed  to  be  a  euphemism,  a  mild 
way  of  saying  TMfi  T)ia.  But  there  was  an  ancient 
word  póft  for  Lord  which  is  probably  the  word  now 
supposed  to  be  pnvó,  a  deer. 

24.  He  did  not  wish  Cáic  to  know  that  he  was  unhappy 
and  would  welcome  death. 

24-28.  The  poet  is  getting  angry  and  is  not  so 
complimentary  to  his  aerial  visitor  as  he  was  a  few 
minutes  before. 

29.  The  Greek  legend  tells  us  that  Narcissus  was  so 
beautiful  that  he  fell  in  love  with  his  own  reflection 
in  the  water,  and  in  trying  to  kiss  it  was  drowned. 
Echo  was  a  nymph  who,  vainly  loving  Narcissus,  pined 
away  and  died,  leading  nothing  but  her  voice — some 
say  it  lives  in  a  rock,  some  say  in  a  shell.  Narcissus 
was  turned  into  a  flower. 

29.  rUfvciFfur  c^éAn — the  gallant  Narcissus,  though 
the  complimentary  epithet  does  not  agree  well  with  the 
rest  of  the  verse.  Azaoí  ^15  é&x>  |\éT)  olc  =  thou  art 
jealous  to  thy  harm:  this  old  verbal  form  acaoi  is 
not  yet  obsolete. 

31.  What  particular  T)u^e  may  be  meant  is  not  easy 
to  say — it  was  a  frequent  name  among  the  ancient 
kings  of    Ireland.       A  brother  or  cousin  of  Guaire, 
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king  of  Connacht  (7th  century),  was  St.  Mac  Duach, 
patron  of  the  diocese  of  Kilmacduach  in  Co.  Clare. 

36.  Thou  tiresome  creature  of  the  weeping  ! 

38.  T)o  ]ui5  bÁffi,  etc.,  who  won  the  palm  for  all 
beauty.  Scuija  (*oe  óaoi-ó)  Cease  from  weeping  :  a?  50 
|AU5  a  Áic,  etc. — seeing  that  his  native  place  has  gained 
this  honour. 

41-44.  The  poet  relents  and  becomes  more  friendly. 
O  CAoif  *s  *out  a  X)?ax>,  As  thou  art  going  far — (going 
to  her  native  place,  said  to  be  by  the  banks  of  the 
Meander  in  Asia  Minor). 

The  occurrence  of  the  word  A*oteti  at  the  end  does 
not  necessarily  make  the  poem  very  modern,  for  no 
doubt  the  word  was  common  amongst  the  Normans 
of  the  12th  century,  after  which  it  would  spread  like 
many  other  Norman  words  amongst  the  Irish.  The 
name  Cáic,  however,  would  hardly  be  expected  in  a  poem 
of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century. 

XVII.    stán  to  ti-émirm. 

The  Rev.  Geoffrey  Keating  (SeAtpún  Céiarm)  is  better 
known  as  a  historian  and  writer  on  religious  subjects 
than  as  a  poet,  but  there  is  no  doubt  he  had  a  wide 
knowledge  of  Irish  poetry,  and  judging  from  the 
published  specimens  of  his  own  compositions,  was 
himself  a  poet  of  much  distinction.  His  poetry  is 
known  rather  for  its  quality  than  for  its  quantity. 

The  author  was  born  about  the  year  1570  at  tow^ge-Af 
in  Co.  Tipperary,  received  most  of  his  education  abroad, 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Bordeaux, 
and  returned  to  Ireland  about  the  year  1610.       His 
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chief  works  are  the  eoúAiit-fciAt  &n  Aipnirm  (a  treatise 
on  the  Mass),  his  Ufi  thofg^oite  ak\  ÍUif  (a  moral  and 
philosophical  work),  and  his  ^o^uf  pe^fA  A|\  eifmn 
(A  "  Summary  of  Knowledge/ '  or  Short  History  of 
Ireland— from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
Invasion).  This  last-named  work  was  finished  between 
the  years  1630  and  1640.  The  full  text  of  it  with 
translation  has  recently  been  published  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Irish  Texts  Society — the  first  volume  edited 
by  the  late  Mr.  David  Comyn,  M.R.I.A.,  the  remaining 
two  volumes  by  Fr.  Dinneen,  M.A.  Dr.  Keating  died 
about  the  year  1650,  and  was  buried  at  Tubrid  in  his 
native  county,  where  he  had  built  a  small  church. 

A  small  collection  of  Keating's  Irish  poems  was 
published  a  few  years  ago  by  Fr.  MacErlean,  S.J., 
and  amongst  them  appeared  the  StÁn  te  ri-éijunn,  or 
"  Salutation  to  Ireland/ '  The  present  version,  however, 
was  copied — with  great  exactness— from  Hardiman's 
Vol.  II.,  p.  218.  The  two  versions  are  almost  identical. 
Dr.  Keating  seems  to  have  written  his  poems  at  different 
times  and  in  the  intervals  of  more  serious  work.  His 
SUoi  te  n-éi|\inn  was  probably  one  of  his  first,  and  appears 
to  have  been  written  abroad — perhaps  at  Bordeaux. 

The  student  will  see  that  it  is  in  one  of  the  old  metres 
— jvArmtnge-dóc  X)eA$,  or  the  minor  versification,  an 
example  of  which  we  had  in  our  introductory  poem 
An  ttUc  téigirm.  The  metre  of  Keating's  verse  is 
generally  very  exact,  and  this  little  poem  is  no  exception 
in  this  respect.  Several  of  his  poems  are  in  the  later 
accented  measures.  (See  Fr.  MacErlean's  edition  of 
Keating's  Poems). 
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1.  A  f  cf\íOirm — this  is  rightly  used  here  as  the  vocative 
of  f cfíóe-Arm,  a  writing,  a  letter  ;  the  word  is  properly 
a  masculine  agreeing  in  form  and  gender  with  téige-Arm, 
reading,  learning.  It  is  incorrectly  used  now  often 
as  a  feminine,  as  if  m^it  av\  fCfúEnnn  i=It  is  good 
writing. 

2.  1nif  O-AtgA — one  of  the  oldest  names  of  Ireland — 
said  to  mean  Noble  Island.  The  second  part  of  the 
name  is  also  written  Oit^e,  and  the  first  syllable  in 
either  is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short — in  this 
case  obviously  short,  as  the  word  rimes  with  x>eAf5^. 

The  third  line  has  a  syllable  too  much,  perhaps  *oAm 
is  an  unauthorised  addition, 

The  exact  meaning  of  ce-Arm-A  in  the  last  line  is  not 
very  clear — it  probably  means  fights,  struggles,  con- 
tentions— l;l  though  too  frequent  their  fatal  struggles  " — 
the  fights  or  struggles  fought  on  their  sides.  "j 

5.  X)yÁ  n-oi|\eAóc  =  to  her  chiefs,  her  leaders:  the 
abstract  for  the  concrete  (O.  Ir.  Ai^e,  a  chief,  a  prince, 
a  leader)  :  cf.  the  use  of  uaifte,  eigf e,  etc.  In  the 
same  line  uAif te  must  be  the  abstract  singular,  and  not 
the  plural,  which  would  be  u«Aif Utt. 

11.  mo  don  T>on  cé  zá  innci — Salutation  (lit.  my  love) 
to  him,  i.e.,  to  every  one,  who  is  living  there. 

18.  X)yA  zuAx<cAVb  c|\om a  =  to  her  rich  pastures  :  I  take 
zua\<-z-a\X)  here  to  be  a  dative  pi.  of  zua\\,  a  field,  a  pasture 
(perhaps  it  should  be  zua^za}X)). 

19.  SojtAi-ó  :  here  we  have  one  of  the  latest  occurrences 
of  this  old  Gaelic  word  in  an  Irish  author — a  word 
almost  obsolete  with  us,  but  still  much  used  in  Scotland. 
See  Sojvai-ó  "Óéijrofe  50  h-AlX)Am  in  my  SeaCt  SÁipóÁnzA 
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5^*1  l£e,  where  a  full  explanation  and  history  of  the 
word  is  given. 

Be  it  noticed  that  in  this  poem  be^nnAóc,  p Lán,  f opAi'ó 
and  tno  óion  are  all  used  in  much  the  same  sense — for 
a  blessing  or  salutation. 

20.  X)yA  cfiAo£)Ait>  c|AomA  =  to  her  branching  trees, 
bending  (with  fruit). 

21.  The  idea  in  this  line  seems  much  the  same  as 
that  in  line  4,  and  supports  the  explanation  I  gave  of 
the  ce-AnnA  -oe^^A  :  póipne  =  tribes,  families,  classes 
of  people  (rather  than  "  troops  ")  :  it  is  the  plural  of 
-poij\eArm  or  £tnj\eArm,  a  people,  a  class  (a  troop).  See 
Vocabulary. 

23.  Hardiman  here  has  •opotnouvouitt,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  Keating  never  wrote  this  word — for  the  plural  is 
not  necessary  to  the  sense  and  spoils  the  metre. 

24.  The  poem  ends  with  mo  tieArmAóc — the  same 
two  words  with  which  it  began,  Irish  poets  often 
finished  their  compositions  in  this  way — sometimes 
repeating  the  whole  of  the  first  line,  sometimes  one  or 
two  words.      This  was  called  the  trárnvó  or  conclusion. 

XVIII.    miAHA  p&onm's  m  éAUvtóe. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  definite 
about  the  authorship  of  Patrick  Healy's  Wishes.  It 
first  appeared  in  Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy,  from 
the  second  volume  of  which  (p.  230)  it  has  been  copied 
for  this  work.  Though  the  writer  was  probably  in 
humble  life,  he  seems  to  have  received  a  fair  education, 
and  undoubtedly  had  a  good  share  of  the  poet  in  him. 
Whether  pA-optns  ó  n-éAUM-óe  was  the  poet's  own  name 
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is  not  certain,  but  probably  it  was,  and  as  this  is 
generally  a  southern  name,  and  as  the  verses  themselves 
have  a  Momonian  flavour,  the  author  was  probably 
a  Munster  poet  of  the  farming  class  who  lived  some 
time  in  the  18th  century. 

Though  the  name  "  Healy "  is,  as  I  have  said, 
generally  of  Munster  origin,  all  the  "  Healys  "  do  not 
spell  their  name  as  pÁT>f\ui5  the  poet  did  ;  sometimes 
it  is  ó  ri-éaig  in  Irish — sometimes  ó  ti-e^Ungte,  and 
I  think  there  are  other  forms.  It  is  probable  that  the 
English  form  of  the  name  represents  several  different 
families  with  different  surnames,  but  resembling  each 
other  sufficiently  for  one  English  form  to  do  for  all — 
just  as  "  Kelly  "  represents,  according  to  Dr.  O'Donovan 
— some  half-dozen  different  names  and  families.  One 
form  of  "  Healy  "  at  least  is,  I  believe,  ó  n-éaig,  which 
appears  to  have  come  from  the  tribe-name  éite-Aó, 
a  native  of  one  of  the  territories  called  éae  in  Irish, 
one  of  them  éae  \x\  teA^A\\x  ("  Ely  O'Carroll ")  in 
King's  County  —  the  other  éite  ttí  pósAfc-dig 
("  Eliogarty  ")  in  Co.  Tipperary. 

The  versification  is  generally  good,  and  the  metre 
is  a  well-known  lyric  measure,  in  which  many  songs 
have  been  written— like  An  éifutw  rri  'neophron  c\a 
tii  and  others. 

1.  If  I  could  satisfy  my  wishes  :  x>A  ti^gairm  (if  I  got) 
is  often  used  as  here  for  if  I  could. 

Ca^z  mo  f\AogAH,  the  charter  of  my  life,  a  lease  of 
my  life  :    cai|\c,  a  charter,  is  often  used  for  a  lease. 

3.  An  z^At,  fe-anxM-oe,  tiAt  =  the  gray-haired,  happy 
(old)  lord. 
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4.  As  páT>tuii5  numbers  a  young  wife  amongst  his 
wishes  (we  gather  from  the  last  verse)  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  this  line — perhaps  aoy\  mime 
should  be  -deti  tiro  or  Aon  juro. 

7.  There  is  a  slight  inversion  here — the  meaning  of 
course  is  X)o  rhe-AfpAinn  stijv  mój\  mo  £Laite-<\f .  I  should 
think  my  kingdom  was  great. 

8.  'S  bxvó  ótAon  tiom  =  I  should  think  it  wrong  or 
wicked  to  yield  (even)  to  the  king. 

9.  mo  pair ce  be^s  :  here  we  have  paifce  from  the 
English  word  patch,  a  small  piece. 

11.  5-Ati  ce-Aóc  -Af  peA|\tAinn  ha  5^0 t,  without  any 
(undue)  amount  of  rain  or  wind :  or  perhaps — "  not 
to  speak  of  rain  or  wind  "  :  cuimre,acc= moderation, 
a  fair  amount. 

15.  Ctof  purgte  mo  tige  to  hear  the  sounds  (or  words) 
of  my  home.  See  Vocabulary  for  £ui$eau  and 
cuimfeAcc. 

16.  Com^ice-Af  5^0  Uxe  =  the  pleasant  part  of  the 
day — the  cool  of  the  evening  :  tM  Le-aoAif — pA-ofwns, 
as  we  should  expect  in  a  poet,  naturally  placed  a  fair 
store  of  books  amongst  his  desires. 

21.  Sftit  fiofmAó  =  a  whispering,  babbling  stream: 
te  ti'-Atf  for  te  n-a  aif ,  beside  it,  i.e.,  beside  the  stream. 
25.  To  complete  the  delights  I  have  already  mentioned. 

27.  Two  negatives — "  I  should  not  think  of  not 
choosing,' '  i.e.,  of  course,  I  should  think  of  choosing, 
etc. 

28.  Forms  like  Ot^e-Atic-A  (optica)  cpogAtiCA,  "0145411  ca, 
are  frequent  in  the  Irish  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
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30.  CeAtAijA  Af  fnóro,  u  twenty-four/ '  may  indicate 
the  poet's  age  at  the  time  of  writing. 

31.  This  line  is  somewhat  different  in  Hardiman. 
See  Irish  Minstrelsy,  Vol.  II.,  p.  230). 

XIX.    tAoi  t>einne  t)oiUnn. 

Though  this  "  Lay  of  Ben  Bulbin  "  is  attributed  to 
Oisin  and  resembles  in  a  few  respects  some  other 
Ossianic  poems,  it  appears  to  be  very  modern,  and  in 
its  present  form  probably  dates  no  further  back  than 
the  17th  century,  if  indeed  it  is  not  due  rather  to  the 
18th.  The  name  t>einn  t)oitbin  is  itself  a  late  corruption 
of  Deitin  guttMin — a  famous  mountain  in  North  Sligo, 
in  a  region  which  was  at  one  time  a  portion  of  Uífi óoriAitt. 
This  height,  now  called  "  Ben  Bulbin,"  in  English,  has 
legendary  and  historical  associations  and  would  have 
made  a  good  theme  for  an  Ossianic  ballad.  In  the 
17th  century  it  was  still  called  t)einn  jgutbAin,  as  we 
see  from  the  *Ou^r»Ai^e  pirm,  which  was  copied  in  the 
early  part  of  that  century.  It  was  the  mountain 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  hunt  in  which 
Diarmaid  slew  the  wild  boar,  and  met  his  own  death 
on  the  same  occasion.  On  its  heights  was  fostered 
Conall,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  ancestor 
of  the  Cinéal  Chonaill — called  from  that  circumstance 
Conall  Gulbain.  Yet  none  of  these  matters  is  mentioned 
in  this  Lay — from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  writer 
knew  nothing  of  its  legendary  lore.  Neither  is  any 
of  the  Fenian  heroes  celebrated  or  even  mentioned 
in  it.  Still  some  of  the  quatrains  may  be  of  ancient 
date — though  they  seem  to  have  no  direct  reference 
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to  t>eirm  §ultMiri— and  the  metre  is  of  old  complexion, 
being  an  irregular  kind  of  jurmtngeAoc  be^. 

1.  In  t^tirmigeAcc  be<5£  the  student  will  remember 
that  the  lines  should  end  in  dissyllables.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  how  irregular  this  first  quatrain  is.  But 
it  would  be  easier  to  make  a  new  quatrain  than  to 
correct  it. 

3.  In  Hardiman  (whence  this  poem  is  taken)  we  read 
A  rhic  CdL-ptunrm — a  form  of  rhic  C-AtptMimn  or  rhic 
CAtpiuurm  :  probably  ÓAtp^uttin  is  meant  as  an  -dtrmf, 
though  an  imperfect  one,  to  ÁUnrm  in  the  next  line, 
in  which  case  the  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  former 
word  must  be  pronounced  long  (CAVpfuirm). 

6.  5^1|\  bu^a.  This  is  the  first  Irish  poem  in  which 
I  have  found  this  word  bu^it,  the  genitive  of  bug-di 
from  the  English  bugle.  It  takes  the  place  here  of  the 
native  word  bu &x>a\x>  a  horn  or  bugle,  and  the  similarity 
of  sound  no  doubt  helped  to  displace  the  Irish  word. 
The  Welsh  word  is  allied  to  the  Irish — namely,  bual, 
whence  also  the  diminutive  buelin.  See  itlionpoctoif. 
Other  native  Irish  words  for  horn  or  bugle  are  xóa^c, 

fCOC,  TN31YO,  *OOtVOÁt1,   etc. 

20.  A  sconce  Áitne  =  their  beautiful  hounds  all  held 
in  leash  :  conca  is  a  rare  and  very  modern  plural  of 
cti  :    the  usual  form  is  com,  less  frequently  coince. 

ITIóineó^A  are  the  bog-berries  or  moss-berries,  other- 
wise called  tnórnvoiw  or  món^|táin. 

For  biou^,  poó4n  and  gteo^n  see  Vocabulary. 

23.  X)a  birm  £UAim  a  n-ófvóÁin  (Hardiman)  :  the  last 
word  in  this  line  seems  a  mistake  for  AtritUn,  their  songs  ; 
an  attempt  to  explain  a  northern  and  western  pro- 
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nunciation  of  that  word  (ójUn)  by  an  Irish  compound — 
as  if  óp-*óÁn  a  golden  poem  ! 

27.  Here  we  have  the  >ootifan,  or  otter,  without  any 
question  whatever.  See  my  note  on  ton  T)oi]\e  -An 
ó-Ai|\n. 

29.  Perhaps  intie^n  fceióe  should  be  spelt  1nt>e^ 
fceióe  and  may  be  a  proper  name  of  a  place — possibly 
one  of  the  many  small  invers  in  N.  Sligo. 

29-30.  Many  names  of  birds  are  feminine,  as  puip eóg 
cu^ó,  ciAi|\f  e-Aó,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  Hardiman's 
text  here  has  A^uf  1  ag  f  ewrn  :  but  ton  is  masculine, 
and  in  ton  'Ooi^e  -An  c-Ai^n  the  word  is  treated  throughout 
as  of  that  gender. 

33-36.  This  last  quatrain,  or  one  very  like  it,  is  found 
in  various  "  Ossianic  "  poems. 

XX.    stioCc  as  AgAttArh  oisin  Agus  fi&on&ic. 

This  is  a  portion  of  the  Disputation  between  Oisin  and 
Patrick  and  is  taken  from  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society  (pp.  36,  38),  from 
which  we  have  already  had  the  ton  T)oifie  -An  CAi^n. 
It  is  an  interesting  passage,  and  shows  that  the  Saint 
had  not  as  yet  made  much  impression  on  the  old  pagan 
warrior,  nor  gone  far  in  the  work  of  his  conversion. 
The  metre  is  the  usual  rannuigheacht  mhór,  but  is  often 
irregular,  and  sometimes  strays  into  rannuigheacht 
bheag.      These  have  been  already  described. 

1.  1nnif  t)-Am  c^é  |\ún — "  Tell  me  as  a  secret,"  "  tell 
me  in  confidence." 

2.  Oisin  admits  the  Saint's  greater  knowledge.  [The 
metre  in  this  line  is  quite  wrong — there  are  two  syllables 
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of  excess,  and  there  is  no  atrmf  to  f\ún  of  the  previous 
line]. 

5.  A  f  e-anoijA  aca*  A|A  tMoif ,  "  old  man,  who  art  foolish.,, 
The  nearest  English  phrase  to  a\\  b^oif  is  "  in  folly," 
but  expressions  like  this  are  best  translated  by  an 
adjective — by  one  word :  compare  also  a|\  mi|\e,  a^ 
twite  (=mad)  &y<  mifce,  etc. 

6.  "  And  whom  I  can  bring  to  no  conclusion,"  "  of 
whom  I  can  get  no  good." 

8.  tlig  n&  fierce  =  "  King  of  the  Laws,"  "  King  of 
the  Old  Law  "  "  and  of  the  New  "  (Se^n^eAóc  Aguf 
YluArtpeAoz) — or  perhaps  "  King  of  the  just  Laws." 

11.  t)o  pAi^ceooAirm  é,  "  I  would  reconcile  him  (with 
my  hound  ") — thus  translated  by  O'Daly,  but  it  is 
hardly  satisfactory. 

13-16.  Here  the  metre  in  three  of  the  lines  is  in  the 
"  minor  versification."  The  next  quatrain  and  the 
next  but  one  give  more  perfect  examples  of  this  metre. 

18.  A|A  $\&x\x\&\Xy  éifveArm  :  in  or  amongst  the  Fianna 
Eireann — notice  this  meaning  of  &$. 

21-24.  It  is  probable  that  n%é&\\  tarm  should  be 
written  as  one  word,  a  compound  (ngéAfvtAtiti)  and  that 
ti-Aon  tó  in  the  third  line  should  be  similarly  written — 
then  we  should  have  a  consistent  quatrain  like  the 
one  preceding  it  and  the  one  following  it — though  even 
this  would  leave  the  metre  defective  in  the  first  and 
third  lines. 

28.  The  CUMiriA  tUoifcne  were  the  family  of  Finn — 
his  sons,  grandsons,  and  all  their  kindred — so  named 
because  descended  from  t3Aoifcne  (or  tX&ffcne)  one  of 
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the  ancient  kings  of  Leinster.     (See  Nos.  XV.  and  XVI. 
in  Cum  a  T)ó). 

30.  1f  b&ot  X)o  óoji,  "  Foolish  is  thy  way,  thy  manner." 

32.  Afv  "oo  f on  =  "  for  thy  good,"  "  for  thy  happiness/ ' 

33.  police  (more  simply  poi^pe)  =worn  out,  at  the 
end  of  thy  days.     See  Vocabulary. 

35.  téi5  >oíoc  =  Give  up,  desist  from:  An  coriitvá'ó 
T>Mn  =  this  violent  or  fierce  dispute. 

37.  Ip&'n  cfti<tf)  =  on  the  mountain — or  (as  is  often 
the  sense)  on  the  moor. 

38.  Af  X)&w  cf^nn  :  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
trees  (as  my  bed)  :  not  necessarily  in  the  tops  of  trees. 

40.  If  the  phrase  in  39  were  níf  óteAóc  tmé,  óte-Aóc 
would  be  a  verb  "  I  did  not  experience/ '  but  in  ni|\ 
óte-Aóc  tiom  "  the  word  is  a  noun,  the  full  sentence 
being  ni|\  bA  óte^óc  tiom  te^b^,  etc.,  "  it  was  not  a 
habit  with  me  " — the  subject  to  the  verb  being  teAba 
5-dn  bi-A*ó. 

In  line  40  again  we  have  two  syllables  of  excess. 

45.  peAfguf  piAt  is  probably  identical  with  ^e^suf 
pnnbeot,  one  of  the  sons  of  Finn,  and  therefore  a  brother 
of  Oisin's.  X)\&vm&m  is  no  doubt  the  heroic  grandson 
of  T)uibne — who  fled  with  Grainne,  and  who  met  his 
death  on  Ben  Gulban.       (See  No.  XIX.). 

49.  £óit  a  Oifin  :  here  póit  seems  a  verb,  "  Pause  " 
or  u  Cease,"  usually  an  adjective  in  the  phrase  50  poll, 
quietly,  patiently. 

52.  &o'  óe^nn=  before  thee,  in  store  for  thee. 

53-60.  These  two  last  quatrains  are  from  a  later 
portion  of  the  A5 Attorn,  but  make  a  suitable  conclusion 
here. 
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CtlTO   A   >OÓ. 


I.    ttónCnoic    émeAnn    oi$'. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  modern  Irish  songs, 
and  for  a  couple  of  centuries— in  one  form  or  other — 
has  been  a  great  favourite.  The  first  three  stanzas 
were  written  by  Ttormc^vó  jivnvó  wac  ConmAfA  probably 
about  the  year  1740,  and  apparently  at  a  time  when  he 
was  abroad — for  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  France  or 
some  other  part  of  the  Continent  for  some  years.  The 
latter  three  verses,  however,  were  the  remains  of  a  much 
older  song  with  the  same  title,  tMnónoic  éi^eArm  ói£e — 
The  Fair  Hills  of  Holy  Ireland— which  was  known  in 
Munster  for  at  least  a  hundred  years  before  Macnamara 
added  his  own  verses.  These  older  three  verses  were 
published  by  Hardiman  with  a  translation  by  John 
D' Alton  ;  they  were  re-published  in  Walsh's  Irish 
Popular  Songs  with  a  new  translation,  whilst  a  further 
English  translation  was  given  by  Ferguson  in  his  Lays 
of  the  Western  Gael.  The  entire  six  stanzas  as  printed 
in  this  book — Macnamara's  own  three  and  his  emended 
version  of  the  old  song — were  first  published,  I  believe, 
by  O'Daly  in  1849,  in  his  Songs  of  the  Munster  Bards. 
In  this  form  the  song  has  been  translated  several  times 
into  English — two  versions  were  made  by  Mangan  in 
his  lifetime,  an  earlier*  and  a  later  one,  of  which  the 

*  This  earlier  version  was  most  unaccountably  given  in  the 
1st  Vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Irish  National  Literary  Society 
in  1904  as  an  original  poem  by  James  Clarence  Mangan,  with 
a  facsimile  of  the  manuscript ! 
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later  is  by  far  the  better  and  the  one  most  often  quoted 
in  collections  of  Anglo-Irish  poetry. 

The  air,  too,  is  an  old  one  and  very  beautiful — it  is 
probably  older  than  either  version  of  the  poem  :  thte- 
AcÁn  x)uX),  or  the  Sad  Lament,  is  its  Irish  name,  the  wófd 
uaeACÁti  being  apparently  an  old  form  of  ttt^ón,  or 
oU^on.  Moore  calls  the  air  the  "  Song  of  Sorrow," 
and  wrote  to  it  his  lyric  Weep  on,  weep  on,  your  hour 
is  past.  The  music  of  it  has  been  given — though  not 
always  in  the  same  identical  form — by  Moore,  O'Daly, 
and  Dr.  Joyce. 

T)ormóA>ó  tn-Ac  Corrni-AjtA — called  jtti-drt)  from  his  red 
complexion — was  a  native  of  C^eAcUvó  (or  "  Cratloe  ") 
in  Co.  Clare.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1713,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1808  at  Newtown  near 
Kilmacthomas,  in  Co.  Waterford,  where  he  was  buried. 
He  wrote  several  songs  and  other  compositions  besides 
the  one  given  above,  but  his  chief  work  is  a  narrative 
poem  called  e^ócfXA  $ioUa  an  Am-A^Aiti — a  work  of 
some  360  lines,  showing  poetical  powers  of  a  very  high 
order.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Irish  compositions  that 
come  nearest  in  modern  times  to  the  epic  in  style  and 
treatment.  And  I  may  say,  further,  that  if  in  these 
days  we  may  look  again  for  a  high  class  of  narrative 
poetry,  I  expect  it  will  be  on  the  model  of  Macnamara's 
Eachtra,  for  I  think  he  has  shown  that  the  metre  he 
uses  can  be  attuned  to  any  mood  and  made  to  describe 
any  flight  of  imagination  however  lofty.  The  e-AócttA 
and  other  poems  of  Macnamara  with  the  late  John 
Fleming's  Life  of  the  poet  were  published  by  the  editor 
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in  1897  (Sealy,  Bryers  and  Walker,  Dublin)  to  which 
work  the  student  is  referred  for  further  information. 

The  song  is  in  one  of  our  lyric  measures — the  particular 
measure,  however,  being  one  which  we  have  not  had 
before,  and  which,  indeed,  is  somewhat  rare.  There 
are  four  accents  in  the  first  and  third  lines  or  eleven 
syllables — three  feet  of  three  syllables  each  and  one 
of  two  syllables  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
(as  éifieAtin,  éittij\)  ;  with  a  short  line  of  three  accents 
and  five  (or  six)  syllables  for  the  second  and  fourth. 
The  first  and  third  lines  rime  in  all  their  accented 
syllables,  as  is  general  in  lyric  measures.  Then  there 
are  three  lines  of  four  accents  and  ten  syllables,  the 
last  foot  being  an  accented  monosyllable  (as  éAn,  5&A5 
f  céAt),  these  lines  riming  in  all  their  accented  syllables — 
whilst  the  whole  stanza  finishes  with  the  same  refrain 
as  is  used  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines. 

Line  2.  Both  in  this  line  and  in  the  title  of  the  song 
the  last  word  is  sometimes  given  as  the  interjection 
Ó  which  is  quite  wrong,  and  sometimes  0$  which  is 
ungrammatical  and  illiterate. 

Ó15  is  for  óige  the  genitive  singular  feminine  of  0$, 
which  signifies  holy,  pure — O.  Irish  05  or  1145.  fii^e 
05  inif  tiA  riaorh  (Holy  Erin,  island  of  saints)  is  the 
first  line  of  an  ancient  Irish  poem :  hence  the 
substantive  0$  or  015,  a  virgin. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  drop  a  syllable  sometimes  in 
verse,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  the  clipping  of  these 
adjectives  ending  in  e,  which  one  too  often  sees  in  these 
days.  Of  course,  in  some  places  there  is  a  tendency  to 
drop  this  ending  in  speech  and  to  make  no  difference 
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between  the  masculine  and  the  feminine,  but  this  springs 
from  illiteracy  and  want  of  education,  and  writers  and 
scholars  should  not  make  the  illiterate  their  model. 
We  have  plenty  of  examples,  not  only  in  ancient  times 
but  also  in  modern,  to  justify  the  preservation  of  this 
bit  of  Irish  syntax — not  only  such  examples  as  Cu^ait)  via 
C|\Áibe  |\  u  a  1  t>  e,  t-Af  am^  st^110  Á 1  ^  e>  Afp^t  éj\erm  ói^e, 
but  also  e<Aó€ftA  v\a  irmA  m  ó  1 1\  e,  Se^tt-Ac  tra  p-Aitte 
p  u  a  1  fv  e,  1llúi|Anín  wa  s^u-Ai^e  b^ine,  and  many  others. 

Notice  that  be,AnriAóc  must  here  be  accented  on  the 
first  syllable  (though  this  is  not  usual  in  Munster  poetry) 
for  it  is  meant  to  rime  with  triAi^e-Ann  in  the  third  line  : 
it  is  probably  a  County  Clare  influence  where  the 
pronunciation  of  many  words  fluctuates  between  the 
Connacian  t)Uj  and  the  Momonian  :  so  in  line  14  40^ 
must  be  pron.  401 1  to  rime  with  the  first  syllable  of 
niAoit-irm.  In  the  Oaócjva  the  poet  rimes  510U-A  with 
tujM,  i.e.,  he  apparently  pronounces  the  former  word 
giuttA  as  in  Connacht. 

Line  3.  Si o if  At>  T|\  Af  éittif\ :  the  descendants  of  Ir 
and  Eibhear,  two  of  the  sons  of  ffiítit)  or  Milesius — here 
meaning  the  whole  Irish  race  ;  Eibhear  being  put  as 
the  ancestor  of  the  southern  families,  and  Ir  of  the 
northern.  But  while  Eibhear  (or  Heber)  is  generally 
reckoned  the  ancestor  of  the  southern  clans,  Ir  strictly 
was  progenitor  only  of  the  north-eastern  families — ■ 
chief  among  them  being  the  ui  eAtAt  ("  Iveagh  ")  or 
Magennises  ;  eif  e^mon  (Heremon)  the  youngest  son  of 
Milidh  being  generally  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
great  families  of  Connacht,  Leinster  and  Meath,  as  well 
as  of  the  O'Neills  and  O'Donnells  of  Ulster. 
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6,  7.  Notice  the  close  correspondence  of  syllables 
in  these  lines  óaoin — caoin-  and  mite — mite,  and  that 
though  the  syllables  are  identical  in  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation, the  meanings  are  different,  e.g.,  the  first 
mite  =  a  thousand,  the  second  =  (of)  miles.  Identity 
of  riming  syllables,  however,  is  generally  avoided. 

9,  11.  Here  we  may  read  also  b&w&  and  pe^t^, 
i.e.,  both  of  them  with  short  syllables  ;  and  may  compare 
these  with  beAtinAóc  and  mAir\eArm  in  first  stanza. 
Except  in  the  first  two  stanzas,  the  opening  foot  in 
all  the  long  lines  has  two  short  syllables — cf.  be^rm-áóc, 
m^i|\e-Ann,  SAfruvó,  tM*o-cuir\r  ( — e)  r\AóAró,  CAUvm,  etc. 

9.  Ar\  óAoin-ónoic,  Arv  £>Ain-ónoic  :  here  and  elsewhere 
we  have  the  nominative  plural  used  for  dative  or 
accus.  plural — an  irregularity  which  had  already 
appeared  even  in  the  17th  century  :  in  verse  it  is  more 
excusable. 

11.  An  cif-fe — the  foreign  land  in  which  the  poet 
was  then  sojourning.  T)it  is  strictly  the  want  or 
absence,  but  is  frequently  used  for  •oio$A  =  the  refuse, 
the  worst  part  or  kind  of  anything  :  x>\t  %&C  ftéitte  = 
the  worst  of  all  mountain  wilds,  the  barest  wild. 

13.  tiers  is  the  general  pronunciation  and  sometimes 
spelling  in  Munster  :  r\éit)  however  is  the  historic  spelling  : 
compare  the  southern  f  urg,  cruris  for  rrnró,  c^uato. 

14.  Aot  to  be  read  as  Aoit.      See  note  under  beArvtiAóc. 

15.  AgAm'  ór\oi*óe — this  is  not  only  the  general 
pronunciation  but  even  the  written  form  in  many  old 
writings — instead  of  the  a$  mo — much  favoured  by 
juvenile  writers  of  these  days. 

18.  peArvACow  =  heroes,  warriors  :   plu.  of  j:eAr\(A)óú  = 
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a  great  hound,  figuratively  a  hero — like  teon, 
mAtgAtfiAin,  vfARán.  The  interposed  vowel  in  such 
words  peA|\-(A)-óom,  pirm-(e)-£>e-Ati,  An-^-rhAit  usually 
heard  in  Munster  (and  occasionally  written)  is  probably 
due  to  an  original  connecting  vowel  a  or  e  :  cf .  the  i  of 
Latin  agr-i-cola  and  the  o  in  Greek  phil-o-sophia.  This 
original  vowel  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  aspiration 
of  the  second  part  in  compounds.  Aspiration  generally 
occurs  after  particles  ending  in  a  vowel,  as  after  the 
possessives  mo,  x>o,  -a,  the  prepositions  t)o,  *oe,  -jm,  ó,  etc. 

19.  g|\oróe  =  valiant,  spirited:  the  aspiration  of 
the  initial  5  is  regular  after  a  nom.  plu.  ending  in  a 
consonant. 

20.  m  cLAorOpe-At)  céAT>cA,  that  hundreds — i.e.,  mere 
numbers  could  not  subdue  :  the  Irish  conditional  has 
often  a  potential  force  and  is  best  translated  by  could 
or  might. 

21.  nV  £<yo-cuit\re=my  long  weariness  :  this  is  more 
likely  here  than  pÁt  ctnppe  sometimes  found  in  this 
place — not  only  because  the  first  syllable  ip#o-  agrees 
better  with  the  short  first  syllables  of  ^Ati-A-poic  and 
t)Ait-ce  but  also  because  the  accent  would  fall  naturally 
on  the  first  syllable  in  the  former  case  (ip#o- )  whereas 
in  the  other  it  would  naturally  fall  on  the  second  word  : 
At-cuippe  = great  weariness,  is  another  word  differing 
from  both. 

21.  mo  óuítfme  f  ceil,  my  sad  recollection  of  the  story, 
or  of  the  fact :  not  c^oine  p céa,  though  the  pronunciation 
is  much  the  same  in  the  South. 

25.  Cjui-aCa  tia  ti-éij\eAnn=the  corn-stacks  of  Erin — 
the  usual  meaning  of  cjuiaóa  :   cjumó  originally  is  a 
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stack  or  rick  of  corn,  hay,  turf,  or  the  like.  Welsh 
crug,  A.  Saxon  hreac,  Eng.  rick  :  so  that  our  cfltiAó  and 
the  English  rick  ("  reek  ")  are  not  only  synonymous 
but  identical — different  forms  of  the  same  word.  Applied 
to  a  hill  or  mountain,  as  in  Cjuiaó  j!u,ot\Aic,it  is  figurative. 

1f  tnu-áj\  iat>  c^viaóa  :  I  daresay  mu^  was  the  form 
used  by  Macnamara  rather  than  móp,  as  it  makes  a 
more  perfect  assonance  with  c\ma6a,  and  has  also  some 
standing  in  literature — it  is  found  in  Keating  and 
other  authorities. 

Notice  that  this  internal  riming  of  ua  with  ua  occurs 
in  all  the  five  long  lines  of  stanza  four. 

*X\a  fU\ouA=in  streams,  in  floating  masses. 

27.  This  and  the  next  two  verses  are  really  the  remains 
of  the  older  song — more  artistically  finished  off,  no  doubt, 
by  T)ormóA,ó  ptuvo  :  but  his  own  original  verses  are 
quite  their  equals. 

31.  tyfreApjVA  tiom=I  would  prefer:  here  feA^A 
has  the  first  syllable  short,  and  rimes  with  zaIaxy\  and 
^a6a\X>.  Cf.  t)e-dn  t>u£>  aw  gte^rmA,  aw  tie^n  x>uX>  *oo 
to'feAWA — Old  Song.  This  longer  form  seems  to  be 
the  older,  representing  an  ancient  pe^u,  now  more 
usually  peAjtp. 

TDuxyif  t>á  tMifleAóc  é  =  a  gift  however  precious, 
however  valuable  it  might  be  :  é  being  removed  from 
T)tMif  (which  is  feminine)  is  preferred  to  i,  as  ^ao^aU 
5Aet)ii  require  the  é  sound.  [The  subject  to  50 
tnbveAj^A  is  not  é  nor  xzAlAm  but  tteit  in  next  line.] 

33.  giurhAp  :  this  at  any  rate  is  often  the  pronunciation 
of  5eAriiA|\,  and  is  required  here  after  ^úóc.  So  in 
County  Clare  they  often  say  ruxh^AX)  for  r^t^t),  51^' 
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urftlA  t)uic  (the  same  to  you,  I  wish  you  the  same) 
for  the  more  usual  gu^D  aiíiu  i>uic.  This  pronunciation 
is  also  the  origin  of  the  phrase  cuj\  in  utfiAiL  (for  cujv  in 
AniAit)  to  put  in  semblance,  to  represent,  to  make  out 
or  plead  :  in  this  sense  ArhAit  (no  doubt  a  weakened 
form  of  f  AttiAit,  'tia  f &rhMt  ?)  is  found  in  older  writers. 
This  phrase,  however,  must  be  distinguished  from  cup 
in  na  =  to  put  into  knowledge,  to  make  known,  where 
iut  is  simply  the  dative  of  eot= knowledge  :  the  two 
phrases  have  in  later  times  often  become  confounded. 

34.  Zas&vo  is  almost  as  frequent  as  cigra  :  we  also 
say  in  the  p^Wf  "  50  "o  ^5^1*0  x>o  figeAóc  "  as  well  as 
50  -od^ro. 

39.  As  bfúóc  via  f  tóig  = bursting  forth  in  great  volumes 
— great  billows  or  torrents  :  ptóg  (  =  fUiA§)  is  used  here 
rather  in  the  sense  of  -  a  force  or  mass  or  overpowering 
flood. 

The  poet  mentions  the  Snu^  (or  "  Suir  ")  as  the  river 
he  knew  best,  being  that  which  divides  Tipperary  and 
Kilkenny  from  Waterford — the  county  in  which  he 
spent  most  of  his  life.  Of  the  "  Fair  Hills  "  between 
which  it  flows,  it  has  StiAb-trA-mbAti  on  the  north  in 
Co.  Tipperary  and  the  "buAite  Mountains  in  Kilkenny, 
whilst  on  the  south  it  has  the  CutnAjAAó  Mountains  and 
others  in  Co.  Waterford.  Even  the  English  poet, 
Spenser,  mentions  this  river  as 

"The  first,  the  gentle  Shure,  that  making  way 
By  sweet  Clonmell,  adorns  rich  Waterford. " 

— Faerie  Queen,  Book  IV.,  Canto  II. 

41.  Also  ofCAitxe,  pMtceAó  ;  but  I  think  Macnamara 
would  be  apt  to  write  pof  aaace  here  for  the  alliteration. 
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43.  Uojuvó  x\a  fUince  =  the  fruit  of  health,  the  whole- 
some fruit  or  grain. 

47.  This  last  line  cAitne.Arh  n-A  sféme  o^a  AofOA 
aV  oS — «  The  glory  of  the  sunlight  be  on  them,  young 
and  old  " — is  surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
one  of  the  tenderest,  of  all  the  tender  lines  in  this 
beautiful  song. 


II.    AtCtnnse   'óonnCxvóA   uuaií). 

This   short   poem,  though  running   only   to   eleven 

quatrains  or  forty-four  lines,  is  a  very  perfect  piece  of 

work.      It  was  written  by  Macnamara,  the  author  of 

the    t)Anónoic    éif\e.Arm    óige,    the    Caóc^a    JioLLa    -An 

Am^í\Áin,  etc.     The  date  of  it,  as  we  learn  from  the  few 

lines  of  introduction,  is  1764,  at  which  time  the  poet 

was  staying  at  Kilmacthomas,  and  the  gentleman  to 

whom  he  addressed  this  Atóuin^e  or  Petition  was  a  Mr. 

James  Duckett  who  was  living  at  t)Aite  riA  t>p-Aoice<Aó, 

or  Whitestown.       Macnamara  was  evidently  in  deep 

distress  when  he  appealed  to  Mr.   Duckett,   and  the 

saddest  thought  in  connection  with  the  appeal  is  the 

reflection  that  the  descendant  and  representative  of 

the  once  powerful  CLarm  Cmtéiri — a  clan  that  formerly 

held  castles  and  wide  lands  in  South  Clare — who  were 

friends  and  allies  of  the  O'Briens,  who  had  frequently 

intermarried  with  these  O'Briens  of  Thomond  and  with 

MacCarthys  of  Desmond — should  be  reduced  to   ask 

favour  or  help  from  a  son  of  one  of  the  recent  planters 

from  England.      But  Duckett  was  an  honourable  man, 

spoke  the  language  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he 

L 
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dwelt,  recognised  the  talents  and  learning  of  our  poet, 
and  for  many  years  showed  poor  T)onnóA,ó  llu^vó  much 
kindness. 

The  piece  is  a  short  tale  of  an  Atf  ting  or  Vision  ; 
the  metre  is  that  of  the  ctufe-Arh  or  elegy,  which  was 
employed,  however,  not  only  for  elegies  but  also  for 
tales,  adventures,  satires  and  historical  poems  ;  it  is 
the  metre  of  the  m-djtfmA  eogAin  Titbit)  uí  Héitt, 
the  Sio^^i^e  tlorh-án-dó,  the  Uuife^iti  n-A  r»-éifie-Ann, 
Macnamara's  own  6aócjva,  and  other  similar  poems. 
The  syllables  vary  from  eight  to  twelve  in  each  line, 
but  the  accents  never  exceed  four. 

It  is  sometimes  printed  continuously — without  being 
broken  up  into  quatrains,  and  it  may  have  been  written 
so  in  some  MSS.  just  to  save  space,  a  mode  of  writing, 
however,  which  would  tend  to  obscure  the  metre  and 
lead  to  the  insertion  of  odd  and  loosely  connected  lines. 
I  feel  convinced,  however,  that  it  was  originally  written 
in  quatrains,  and,  indeed,  these  can  be  traced  pretty 
regularly  right  through  the  poem  from  the  cof-Aó 
or  opening  quatrain  to  the  ce-án^At  or  closing  one. 
From  its  pathos,  its  beauty  of  language,  and  perfect 
metre  it  makes  a  very  suitable  piece  for  recitation. 
A  literal  English  translation  of  it  was  given  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Fleming  in  Vol.  II.,  No.  24,  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal  (1886). 

Introduction  :  T)on  uf  aoi  u^f -At :  this  shows  that  the 
expression  x>on  cf  aoi  was  considered  good  Irish  in  the 
18th  century,  yet  in  these  days  some  persons — with 
little  knowledge  and  great  pretensions — will  tell  us  that 
it  was  never  used,  and,  in  fact,  "  is  not  Irish  at  all." 
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I  have  found  it  very  frequently  in  writers  of  the  18th 
century  and  even  in  the  early  19th  :  u^f  -At  was  also  used 
— as  in  the  first  line  of  this  poem,  A  tiAf^a  T)iL  (  =  Dear 
sir).  Either  is  more  convenient  as  a  mode  of  address 
than  a  t>uine  uAf\Ait  which  one  hears  so  much  at  present. 
S-aoi  is  quite  frequent  in  our  poets  in  the  sense  of  a 
man  of  consideration,  a  man  of  rank,  a  gentleman,  and 
not  merely  in  that  of  a  "  sage  "  or  "  wise  man." 

Notice  the  three  adjectives  tiAf-At,  oitvoeAfc,  áijvo- 
óéitrie-Aó — this  is  the  alliteration  of  vowels,  in  prose  as 
in  verse — variety  of  vowels  not  identity  was  sought  after. 

Onóú=hero  or  champion:  oncú  cofAncá,  =  defending 
champion  :  compare  teon,  m&tgAtft&m,  pe-dfóú,  •0^5411, 
and  other  complimentary  and  figurative  phrases.  Lit. 
the  otióú  seems  to  have  meant  the  "  spotted  pard," 
the  tiop-Ajvo  or  leopard — looked  upon  as  some  kind  of 
great  "  spotted  hound  "  :  instance  of  a  native  name 
for  a  foreign  animal. 

"fof  mó|\=the  great  supporting  column  or  prop. 

A  fe-A^pogAric^i'óe  *óítif =of  his  own  faithful  servant 
— these  words  are  in  the  genitive  after  -pof . 

SeAfxtt-fogAnc^i'óe  is  a  barbarous  and  modern  form 
for  the  pure  Irish  pog^nuAi^e,  a  servant,  from  pogn-Atfi, 
service,  assimilated  to  the  barbarous  f  e^ftUncA,  English 
"servant,"  aid  made  to  look  as  if  from  two  Irish 
words. 

e^vóon  is  a  kind  of  compound  pronoun  for  e*o-ón,  used 
in  the  sense  of  if  e*oón  =  that  is:  also  written  iot>on 
and  abbreviated  .1.  [The  word  itself  is  somewhat 
obsolete]. 

mog  nu<yú,<yo  is  the  fuller  name  of  mog  (or  eog-An 
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in  ój\)  whence  the  southern  half  of  Ireland  was  called 
te^t  mogA  as  distinguished  from  the  northern  half  called 
teat  Cinrm  from  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles. 

Line  1.  T)on  tfiif\  Af  Aoi|Yoe  =  of  the  highest  position 
or  dignity  :  O'Brien  (Ir.  Diet.)  seems  to  consider  this 
a  different  word  from  mits  a  piece  or  portion :  he  gives 
"  mi^,"  the  top  or  summit  of  a  thing — mi|\  ft<d|\jtA  = 
superiority.  John  Fleming  considered  them  the  same 
and  translated  this  phrase  "  of  the  highest  portion/' 
[mij\  like  cum  might  come  to  mean  wealthy  property : 
but  is  it  possible  that  we  have  in  this  particular  trri^ 
an  example  of  bé&$ÍA£A$  riA  f  ao|\  ?  In  this  dialect 
words  were  often  inverted,  turned  round- — made  into 
a  kind  of  "  back-slang  "  to  mystify  others  :  thus  be^s 
became  s&db,  f  é  (he)  became  eif  a  man  :  is  mí^  for 
|\itn,  i.e.,  féiin,  power,  high  position  ?] 

2.  óf  twal  mnc  =  as  is  your  right  and  due  :  some- 
times "  as  is  '  kind  '  or  natural  for  you  " — but  not  here. 

4.  Here  the  poet  (rather  extravagantly;  compares 
Mr.  Duckett  to  the  Emperor  Augustus'  famous  minister 
Maecenas  who  was  a  great  patron  of  the  poets  of  his  day 
— Horace,  Virgil,  and  others,  éi^e^f  ha  cj\íóe  =  (the 
Maecenas  or  patron)  of  the  poets  (and  learned)  of  the 
country  :    éigeAf  is  genitive  plural. 

6.  Aine  Af  AoVbe&\X  :  &me  is  the  fairy  queen  of 
Co.  Limerick  (once  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Thomond 
or  North  Munster)  and  has  her  seat  at  Cnoc  Ane  in 
that  county  :  Aoitte-Att  held  a  similar  position  in  Co. 
Clare  and  is  a  leading  character  in  Donnchadh  Ruadh's 
Eachtra  :  Donough  being  a  native  of  Thomond  it  was 
natural  that  these  two  powerful  beings  should  interest 
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themselves  in  his  favour :    they  were  probably  ancient 
Danann  goddesses. 

7.  £ah  -pox)  mo  finfeAfv  = without  a  sod  of  what 
belonged  to  my  ancestors :  pot)  however  often  means 
land,  territory,  estates  in  general :  and  the  meaning 
here  is  probably  the  land  of  my  ancestors,  rather  than 
a  sod  of  the  land  ;  but  at  line  33  it  has  this  more  restricted 
sense. 

8.  Uig'óAó  genit.  of  tugAi-o — anglicised  "  Loo-e  "  and 
"  Lewy  "  and  (in  later  times)  "  Louis.' '  There  were 
many  Lughaidhs,  some  historical,  some  legendary : 
the  poet  probably  refers  to  tugAit)  rriAc  Con,  a  great 
Munster  Chief  who  became  king  of  Ireland  in  the 
third  century.  The  genitive  is  also  written  ttugt>eAó 
and  even  Ltng^e,  ttirge  :  cf.  Cojaca  t,tnge,  i.e.,  Coj\ca 
Itng'óeAó. 

V\Á  cúrt  'nA  furóFinn=nor  corner  in  which  I  could 
live  :  furóe  (to  sit)  often  means  to  dwell,  reside,  live 
in  a  place. 

10.  5 An  ó|uiaió  =  without  corn-stack:  $An  ójteAó  or 
other  possession.  £An  nexo  T>om  nAoit>eAnAift  =  without 
a  nest  for  my  babes  :  nAoifteAn  m.  (gen.  nAoróm)  a  babe, 
an  infant  (formerly  nAoróe  gen.  nAoi-óeAn)  :  now 
-generally  nAoifteAn^n. 

12.  t)Aite  vía  typAoiceAo,  or  "  Whitestown,"  where 
Duckett  lived,  was  about  midway  between  Kilmacthomas 
and  Carrick-on-Suir. 

13.  5 At)  *oo  >óuAti=  recite  your  poem:  %aX)  An  ponn 
(no  ^n  c-Arhfián)==sing  the  song  :  sAttÁit  ftnnn=  singing 
(a  song). 

15.  j?oitin    (or    potAin)  =  shelter  :     cAob    nA    poitme 
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(|:oitíie)=the  sheltered  side:  pofcxvó  poitin  Af  •oíon  = 
protection,  shelter,  and  a  roof. 

16.  xVómxvo  age = not  merely  timber  for  a  house,  but 
all  that  is  wanted  for  a  house,  materials  for  a  house  : 
cf.  the  Latin  materies,  originally  timber,  then  any 
material. 

17.  T)u-Aif  Af  *oiot :  Fleming  translated  "  reward  and 
payment :  "  I  think  rather  "  a  gift  which  is  due  "  : 
I  take  <Af  to  be  the  rel.  form  of  if,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  xj/f  for  A^tif. 

20.  This  line  seems  short — perhaps  ^aó  pe^  (or  gAó 
ne-Aó)  has  dropped  out  after  peaf-Ao  ("  everyone  is 
aware.") 

22.  C^AottA  coit>tieAfA  =  the  branches  of  kinship — 
the  pedigree:  móf\-m4icrie  rhíte^vó^the  great  race  of 
Milidh. 

23.  titi5vo=  depart,  disappear  quickly  :  literally  they 
leap,  spring,  rush  :   now  téimro  or  térnieArm  fnvo. 

25.  t)A  tÁtfi  mo  ttifAf  :  I  take  t-árh  here  to  be  an 
adjective  meaning  cÁmaó=poor,  dull,  silent,  spiritless: 
u  dull  was  my  round/ '  "  idle  my  journey  "  :  Fleming, 
"  My  condition  was  death." 

Am  Xmme  s&n  T>-Aowe  =  a  man  without  relations  or 
kinsmen,  "  alone  in  the  world  "  :  5AT1  mrnie,  5-An  •oeof-Ai'O 
= without  a  friend  or  even  a  friendly  stranger,  without 
friend  or  neighbour  :  s^n  anciently  governed  the  accusa- 
tive, so  that  5^n  x>Aoineis  more  correct  than  5-An  "OAoiniD. 

26.  Cia  mime  ^m'  rhAoróeAm  mé  =  though  often 
reminded  of  former  favours  :  mAoit>eArh  is  strictly  the 
verbal  noun  or  infinitive  of  m-Aoróim  =  I  boast  or  pro- 
claim— but  cannot  here  be  translated  by  one  word. 
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28.  CUrm^  cáif= families  of  accidental  wealth  and 
position.  [Fleming,  "  children  of  sorrow  "]  :  pAif  x\a 
ti-oi*óóe= upstarts,  men  of  yesterday:  pÁf  x\a  h-oit>óe, 
growth  of  a  night,  a  mushroom — hence  an  upstart. 

29.  5^n  futc  t\A  fpéif= without  pleasure  or  interest : 
i  téige^tin  wá  íticteAóc=in  learning  or  science. 

31.  t)eA|\c  a  deed  (or  perhaps  the  deeds)  of  their 
stock,  of  their  predecessors,  ancestors. 

33.  T)oti  X)ótw  t>uróe  =  a  sod  of  the  yellow  road, 
apparently  a  sod  of  turf. 

34.  tu  fceot  v'á  t\íorhtMinn,  nor  any  story  (of  those) 
I  might  relate. 

36.  tli  CfiigAitHi  cáitvoe  =  I  would  not  get  credit — 
i.e.,  I  used  not  to  get :  the  past  habitual. 

íá  víá  oróóe=on  day  or  night,  i.e.,  at  any  time — 
not  a  day's  credit  which  is  cAijvoe  tAe. 

37.  gun  ootM^ug»  -]c.  =till  the  illustrious  blood  in  my 
royal  prince  stirred,  i.e.,  was  stirred. 

38.  t)otvb-rhe^= proud  and  active,  swift-moving: 
CottmAic  :  of  Co^m^c,  i>e.,  Cormac  Cas,  king  of  Munster, 
and  ancestor  of  the  X)Ál  sCa^,  the  O'Briens,  MacMahons, 
MacConmaras,  etc.  Perhaps  Duckett  on  the  mother's 
side  might  have  had  an  Irish  ancestor. 

39.  £tnt  n&  bpAot\Aó  =  the  blood  of  the  Powers  or 
De  la  Poers  of  Waterford,  said  to  have  come  with 
Henry  II.  from  t>tteACAiri,  that  is  Wales. 

41-44.  These  four  lines  form  the  ceAn^At  or  binding, 
and  this  is  often  (as  in  the  present  case)  in  a  different 
metre  from  the  rest  of  the  poem — these  lines  are  in  a 
lyric  or  song-metre.  The  ce^ii^t  was  meant  to  contain 
the  summary  or  essence  of  the  poem. 
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xVo  Coimifice  céróim-fe  =  Into  thy  protection  let  me 
come  :  the  verb  here  is  probably  the  imperative,  first 
person  singular. 

Notice  tit)-fe,  cuif\ró,  Tri£>,  all  the  second  plural — 
the  plural  of  respect.  [See  notes  to  Uuit\eArii  óidinne 
uí  t)orhnAitt  in  my  SeAóc  SÁjvóánuA  g-Aetntse,  on  this 
subject.]  Ctn-oe-Aócd  J^e-oa^e  =  Irish  amusement,  enter- 
tainment, consisting  of  Irish  songs,  tales,  poetry,  etc. 

X)éAp  for  xyo  í)éA|\  =  I  will  give:  O.  Ir.  bé|\  (béjtAc) 
is  an  example  of  the  long  vowel  future,  sprung  originally 
from  a  reduplicated  syllable  as  béjt  for  bebj\  from  bef-im. 
So  also  T)éAfv  (at>)  I  will  say,  geob  (at>)  I  shall  take  or 
go  :  X)é&yAT>  and  x>éA]\óx>  often  are  written  with  p 
(X)é&\vpóX),  X)é&w#o)  but  this  is  not  necessary  nor 
according  to  the  old  forms,  m&p  tMAtsAf =in  return, 
as  my  acknowledgment. 


III.     ATI     X)AS     T)AtlSOn. 

This  is  one  of  the  poems  of  Ao^s^Án  6  TUt^ate — 
whose  works  were  edited  by  Fr.  Dinneen  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society 
from  which  I  give  it  here  with  acknowledgments.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  epitaph  or  rather  a  short  satire 
on  one  Colonel  Dawson,  a  notorious  and  tyrannical 
land  agent  of  Co.  Tipperary  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century.  At  a  later  date  MacDonnell  wrote  a 
longer  and  fiercer  poem  on  the  same  Dawson.  (See 
ArhjUm  5eAg-Ain  CtÁjtAig  nuc  T)orhnAitt  edited  by  Fr. 
Dinneen). 

The  author  O'Rahilly  was  a  Kerry  poet  who  lived 
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between  the  years  1665  and  1726.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  scholarship  and  of  undoubted  poetical 
gifts.  He  wrote  lyrics,  elegies,  and  satires — amongst 
his  best  poems  being  his  £ite  x\a  $ae  and  his  elegy  on 
T)iAt\tnAi>o  ó  LdogAife.  He  also  wrote  some  satirical 
prose  tales  from  which  Fr.  Dinneen  gives  some  extracts 
in  the  above-named  work.  I  believe,  too  (it  is  expressly 
stated  by  O'Reilly  in  his  Irish  Writers),  that  O'Rahilly 
was  the  translator  of  St.  Donatus'  Latin  Poem  on 
Ireland,  beginning  Finibus  occiduis  describitur  optima 
tellus,  into  Irish — 1nif  ipA  |\éim  1  gcéin  f-An  \A^tA\<  zá — 
which  I  have  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  the  second 
edition  of  my  volume  For  the  Tongue  of  the  Gael  (Sealy, 
Bryers  and  Walker,  Dublin,  1908). 

The  metre  is  rather  lyric  than  elegiac — the  lines  being 
long  ones  of  thirteen  syllables,  generally  speaking,  and 
five  accents — all  the  lines  of  each  stanza  riming  with 
each  other  on  the  accented  syllables,  as  is  usual  in  this 
kind  of  measure. 

Line  1.  OttA-pi<dfc  :  otherwise  oitX-piAfc  and  oitt- 
£éif  z,  a  great  serpent  or  monster  :  the  a  in  o\x-a  is  the 
euphonic  vowel  already  spoken  of  (in  notes  to  XVI.) 
found  among  southern  writers  and  speakers  in  words 
like  -pirm(e)t>e-4n,  t>Aitt(e)óf\it,  Ar\{A)xx\A\t,  etc. 

TtarhAf  (or  peAmAf)  here  equals  bulky,  bloated. 

2.  Ue<Arm=  powerful,  mighty,  rich. 

4.  ZÁ  zuMteAt*,  -jc.  =more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

5.  Ctunnit)  50  torn  =  Hold  him  tightly!  cuirmit>,  a 
colloquial  form  for  commit)  =  con-^Ait),  imper.  sing,  of 
consult  to  hold. 

6.  An  mufCAife  p-AttfA  =  the  false  caitiff  or  slave; 
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probably  a  corruption  of  muf\t\Aij\e — or  perhaps  an 
echo  of  the  French-English  miscreant.  [Fr.  Dinneen, 
"  tyrant."] 

SaiiS-ato  Af  fcóvo  =  deceit  and  haughtiness:  Fr. 
Dinneen  has  f  C015  and  translates  "  servitude/'  which 
is  not  satisfactory. 

8.  pan  fAtii-Ait  feo=in  this  same  state — in  their 
grave. 

A  m-Ai|teAtiri  x>Á  £ó|t  =  all  who  live  of  his  race  or  breed. 

10.  S  m&p  pe<vo^  náj\  goit  =  and  who  has  not  wept 
like  Peter. 

11.  A  rfiAfft  «1  n-é-dóc  =  His  dead  body  (lying  here) 
is  no  (real)  death — no  loss  : 

An  rhéro  íiaja  rhAi]\t>  =  those  whom  he  has  not  slain  : 
Hi  boóc  =  are  not  poor,  are  the  better  for  it. 

12.  Only  that  he  himself  is  dead— both  body  and  soul. 
13-16.  There  is  an  ingenious  ringing  of  the  changes 

on  the  words  m&pX),  nnvipfcim  and  m-Aifitn  in  this  last 
stanza — a  kind  of  play  that  the  poets  sometimes 
indulged  in,  occasionally  in  a  jocular  vein — occasionally 
also  with  bitterness.  Compare  OTuomy's  witty 
epigram  on  his  wife's  name  muif\e.Ann  quoted  in  the 
Introduction  to  Fr.  Dinneen's  paróe  n-a  tTUige.  Another 
example  is  Hyde's  irhriic-A-tis. 

14.  1f  rriAif5,  etc.  Woe  to  this  dead  man  that  could 
live  with  the  secret  of  his  heart. 

16.  'S  if  xnA^X)  é  -An  tttAf\E>-ro=And  dead  is  this  dead 
one  and  drawn  down  into  Acheron. 
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IV.    stioCu    as    ctfmu    An    rhexvóóiti 
oi'OCe. 

This  short  piece  is  from  the  Cúi|\c  ax\  tílea'óóin  Oit>óe, 
or  the  "  Midnight  Court/'  which  is  attributed  to  one 
t3|\i,Aii  triAC  5ioUA-meit)|\e,  a  Co.  Clare  poet  and  school- 
master of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  The 
original  is  a  poem  of  considerable  length  in  which  the 
author  describes  the  strange  things  he  saw  in  a  vision 
in  which  AoitteAtt,  the  fairy  queen  of  Thomond,  holds  a 
Midnight  Court.  The  poem  has  been  admired  by  many 
Irish  scholars — it  certainly  contains  some  passages  of 
great  beauty,  some  of  great  power,  and  some  that  are 
neither  beautiful  nor  powerful.  The  date  of  the  poem 
is  1780,  as  we  gather  from  the  concluding  lines. 

A  popular  edition,  with  a  useful  Vocabulary,  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien,  46  Cuffe  Street, 
Dublin. 

The  lines  here  given  form  the  ttéitfif  cé&l  or  Prologue 
of  the  poem,  and  deserve  all  the  praise  that  has  been 
bestowed  on  them — giving  as  they  do  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  summer's  morning 
in  Thomond.  Beyond  doubt  the  author  was  a  true 
poet  with  perfect  command  over  his  metre,  and  with 
a  knowledge  of  every  figure  of  Irish  prosody — coriiAjvoA, 
u-Aim,  X)Át<xó,  and  the  rest — sometimes  using  them  to 
excess,  as  we  shall  see  in  O'Tuomy  and  others. 

The  metre  is  the  same  as  that  we  have  had  in  Donn- 
chadh  Ruadh's  Atotun^e — one  that  we  shall  meet  again 
in  the  rrUj\tiriA  eog-am  |\u-Ait>  trí  Heat, — a  metre  that 
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has  been  used  for  many  elegies,  satires,  and  historical 
poems.  Like  Donnchadh  Ruadh's  eAócj\A  it  appears 
to  have  been  written  continuously,  without  being 
divided  into  quatrains — this  metre  lending  itself  to 
such  continuous  writing.  The  two  opening  fours 
certainly  form  complete  quatrains,  and  it  is  possible 
the  author  intended  to  write  the  whole  poem  in  that 
form,  but  afterwards  changed  his  mind  and  adopted 
a  style  that  gave  him  more  freedom. 

The  surname  m^c  giotUsrmei^e  is  a  genuine  family 
name  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  as  in  Co.  Waterford, 
where  it  is  variously  anglicised  "  Gilmerry,"  "  Merry," 
and  "  Merriman."  But  though  the  poet  has  been 
known  mostly  by  this  name,  mAc  gioUA-mei^e*  or 
"  Merriman,"  recent  investigations  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  was  but  an  assumed  name  after  all,  and  that 
the  author's  real  name  was  iuac  ConmA^A — that  he 
was  a  namesake  and  probably  a  relative  of  that  other 
Clare  poet  T)ormóAt>  itiac  Contri^A,  two  of  whose  pieces 
we  have  given  above. 

The  lines  generally  end  in  a  dissyllable  accented 
on  the  first  syllable,  as  5f\éme,  f  péi^e,  a^ncA,  parted, 
mottrhAf,  com^Af,  etc.  Sometimes  we  have  the 
equivalent — namely,  two  monosyllables,  the  first  of 
which  is  long  and  accented,  as  s^AX)  *óom,  bjAíg  tunc,  -jc, 
whilst  occasionally  a  line  ends  in  an  accented  mono- 
syllable, as  cfiotn,  conn,  ceo,  teo,  etc. 

Line  1.  In  the  first  line  fiuttat,  auriiAif  and  Ati-ann 
must  be  read  as  monosyllables ;  the  two  words  mé  ag 
merge  into  one  syllable,  and  the  whole  line  must  be 
scanned  as  eight  syllables  with  four  accents.      In  other 
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lines,  on  the  contrary,  words  like  col£,  sofm,  count  as 
dissyllables. 

X)a  gtiÁt  mé  45  fiuúAt :  sometimes  printed  less 
correctly  but)  ^r\At  mé  fiufiAt. 

2.  More  correctly  it  should  be  a\k  báwfig  úi^  for 
b^mfe-Aó  (a  dim.  of  ban,  a  field)  is  feminine  and  the 
adjective  should  agree  with  it.  But  the  poet  was  not 
very  exact  in  his  grammar,  and  he  often  makes  cases 
and  other  inflections  give  way  to  necessities  of  metre. 
Here  he  makes  báitif  e^c  a  masculine. 

3.  The  final  e  of  cftéibe  must  be  dropped  in  reading, 
or  the  word  must  be  pronounced  (as  often  in  Munster) 
cfté'. 

5.  T)o  geaUvó,  -jc.  My  heart  used  to  brighten — the 
verb  is  here  intransitive— in  the  imperfect  or  past 
habitual  tense. 

toó  5|\éme,  Griaris  Loch,  or  "  Lough  Graney,"  is  a 
lake  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Co.  Clare,  whence 
issues  the  Abainn  gféme  ("  Graney  River ")  which 
after  a  winding  course  passes  UiMitn  jféme  (Grian/s 
Mound)  or  "  Tomgraney,,,  and  flows  into  Loch  Deirg. 
Though  there  is  a  legend  of  a  lady  Grian  who  is  said  to 
have  been  drowned  in  the  Loch  and  to  have  left  her 
name  upon  it,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  name  merely 
means  Sunny  Lake,  and  so  with  such  other  names  as 
T)oii\e  5fé1tie>  ^uAim  5|\éme,  Cnoc  gféine,  etc. 

6.  An  CAtAtfi,  ax\  cí|\=The  flat  (cultivated)  land,  and 
the  wild  country— the  hills  and  valleys  :  iog^|\  x\& 
fpéi|\e,  lit.  the  configuration  of  the  sky,  i.e.,  the  clouds 
and  their  various  shapes  and  colours :  iog^|\,  more 
correctly  io§Ait\  or  io£uit\,  seems  to  have  lost  an  initial 
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■p — the  word  is  probably  -piogAi|\  (as  elsewhere  pro- 
nounced) for  the  Latin  figura.  Initial  -p  is  sometimes 
lost  even  in  native  words,  as  juf  from  p|\if. 

8.  As  t>^5Ai^c  a  scirm  :  lifting  their  heads  in  a 
threatening  way — or  (if  wooded  to  the  top)  shaking 
their  heads.  Here  we  have  the  nom.  arm  instead 
of  the  genitive  plural  a  see-arm — not  merely  for  the 
internal  rime's  sake  (a  ^cínn  ca^  *ófuiítn)  but  because 
of  the  popular  tendency  to  use  one  case  for  another  : 
cf.  Raftery's  a$  cut  a  scirm. 

10.  lionet  t>e  p^At^zA^X)  :  the  aspirated  *o  of  t>e  must 
go  out  altogether  in  scansion  and  one  syllable  be  made 
of  the  e  and  the  preceding  final  vowel  of  tionc-A  :  UoncA 
a  t>piAnc<Aiú  another  reading  is  not  so  good,  and  at  any 
rate  is  ungrammatical. 

14.  Af  a  £>FUAro  =  Afi  a  bput)  or  a^  a  bpttro,  amongst 
them  or  going  through  them  :  the  u  of  put)  seems 
lengthened  for  metre's  sake — but  perhaps  £uait>  is  a 
different  word. 

For  féitte^e,  fctiAitie,  cotg-Aó,  etc.,  see  Vocabulary. 


V.    Atíiítán    An    t)0Cais. 

This  is  a  fine  piece  of  poetry.  It  was  composed  by 
pi-Ajvdf  rr\Ac  5eAttAitx  (Pierce  Fitzgerald),  a  Munster  poet, 
of  Ballykinealy  (tuae  tn  Cirm-f  aoUvó),  in  the  county  of 
Cork — who  lived,  it  appears,  from  1700  to  1792.  But 
I  believe  it  was  only  printed  for  the  first  time  in  June, 
1880,  when  it  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Irishman  at  the 
time  that  the  "  Gaelic  Department  "  of  that  paper  was 
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in  the  charge  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Comyn,  M.R.I.A.  I 
think  I  was  the  first  at  that  time  to  draw  attention  to  some 
of  its  many  merits.  Since  then  it  has  been  republished 
(without  a  translation)  in  the  collected  edition  of 
Fitzgerald's  poems,  which  Mr.  R.  Foley  lately  edited 
for  the  Gaelic  League.  In  that  edition  this  poem  was 
put  first,  partly  because  of  its  high  merits,  partly  because 
the  editor  thought  it  one  of  the  first  of  Fitzgerald's 
compositions.  My  text  differs  slightly  from  that  of  Mr. 
Foley,  but  it  is  probable  that  various  changes  were  made 
in  the  song  in  the  course  of  the  poet's  long  life. 

It  has  sometimes  been  called  itofc  cAt&  murhAti 
(or  r\A  mutfi-An),  "  A  Munster  War-Ode  "  or  "  Battle 
Address."  But  indeed  it  is  not  a  ftofc  c-aca  in  any 
sense — nor  is  it  certain  that  the  author  gave  it  that  name. 
It  is  a  Jacobite  song — and  one  of  the  best  of  them. 
It  is  no  b^of cugxvó  or  exhortation,  it  is  not  addressed 
directly  to  anybody,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  like  Aonguf 
Ó  TMUMg'f  famous  fof c,  T)1-A  ti£>  a  t-Aoófuvó  ^oitfe-At  1 
It  is  simply  a  song  of  joy  and  hope,  written  in  antici- 
pation of  the  coming  of  King  James  III.  or  of  his  son 
Prince  Charles.  And  I  think,  moreover,  that  it  must 
have  been  written  some  years  before  1750 — the  date 
given  by-*Mr.  Foley.  I  should  think  it  was  written 
sometime  in  1745,  say  after  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy, 
and  before  Prince  Charles's  expedition  to  Scotland — 
when  the  Irish  had  some  good  reason  for  hope — rather 
than  in  1750,  when  the  hopes  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
had  been  shaken,  if  not  dashed  to  the  ground,  after 
the  disasters  of  1746.  If  written  after  1746  it  would 
argue  great   foolishness   and   great   ignorance   on  the 
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part  of  the  poet,  who  might  be  expected  to  know  what 
had  been  going  on  in  recent  years  from  the  JJé^vóAtinA 
pnvóAtiA  and  other  birds  of  passage  that  were  continually 
flying  between  Ireland  and  the  Continent  in  those  days. 

The  poem  being  lyrical  in  form  and  subject,  I  am 
greatly  surprised  that  it  is  never  sung,  nor  so  far  as  I  can 
learn  has  any  air  been  attached  to  it.  But  in  Ireland 
now  little  is  sung  but  lullabys  and  love  songs. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  fine  air  of  the 
Choua  bÁn  or  "  White  Cockade  "  would  suit  it  admirably, 
and  indeed  I  should  not  wonder  if  Fitzgerald  framed 
his  song  on  the  model  of  Seaghan  MacDonnell's  song 
to  the  same  air,  which  preceded  Fitzgerald's  by  several 
years,  especially  as  (we  are  told  by  Dr.  G.  Flood  in  his 
valuable  History  of  Irish  Music)  this  very  air  was  one 
of  those  played  by  the  Irish  pipers  on  the  historic  day 
and  field  of  Fontenoy.* 

The  metre  is  different  from  that  of  many  of  the 
previous  poems.  It  is  more  elaborate  in  form — more 
truly  lyrical — it  is  melodious  even  to  read  or  recite. 
Though  the  stanza  is  eight-lined,  the  foundation  after 
all  is  the  quatrain — it  is  a  double  quatrain,  the  second 
one  being  slightly  more  elaborate  than  the  first.  There 
are  four  accents  in  each  line,  the  feet  generally  being 
iambics,  sometimes  amphibrachs,  the  syllables  in  each 
line  ranging  from  eight  to  eleven,  but  the  number  of 
accents  always  remaining  the  same.  Not  only  do  the 
final  syllables  of  each  quatrain  rime,  but  all  the  other 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Seamus 
Clandillon,  the  famous  Irish  singer,  has  composed  an  air  for 
this  song. 
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accented  syllables  in  each  line  rime  with  the  corresponding 
syllables  of  the  succeeding  line.  In  the  third  Hue  of 
the  second  quatrain  there  is  a  change,  for  it  reads  like 
two  half-lines,  the  middle  word  riming  with  the  last 
and  forming  a  most  agreeable  variety. 

A  literal  translation  of  the  text  of  this  song  is  given 
in  my  Se^tz  SA^óAviza  gAetntse,  to  which  the  student 
is  referred. 

Line  1.  &p  fu-dóc  =  6y  the  cold  ;  not  "  on  the  cold  "  : 
the  prep.  a$  here  represents  the  old  Irish  e|\=Lat.  per  : 
it  is  mistranslated  "  on  "  in  such  phrases.  The  poet 
was  expecting  an  expedition  from  the  north  of  France, 
and  a  strong  east  wind  would  in  that  case  be  the 
favourable  one. 

Cécif  a  Greek  sea-goddess  (Thetis)  here  used  for  the 
sea  :  the  e  is  lengthened  to  rime  with  c  *o£>  in  the  same 
line,  and  with  péin  in  the  previous  line — though  probably 
like  some  of  the  Latin  poets  our  author  confounded 
Thetis  with  Tethys — another  sea  divinity. 

4.  C^ef^jA  is  used  here  for  hero  or  conqueror,  partly 
also  as  an  alias  for  SéAmiif,  i.e.,  James  III.,  who  was 
still  living  on  the  Continent,  and  whose  name  it  was 
not  discreet  to  speak  or  write  in  those  days. 

The  real  Irish  form  of  the  name  Caesar  is  Céaf  a$ ,  O.  Ir. 
CéjMts  in  which  the  C  had  the  sound  of  K,  as  it  had 
with  the  Romans  themselves,  but  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  the  Continental  pronunciation 
of  the  initial  C  found  its  way  into  Ireland  ;  that  is, 
the  C  was  sibilated  or  turned  into  an  S-sound ;  so  we 
find  in  several  of  the  later  writers,  S&ef&p,  S^of^,  and 
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even  SéA^jv,  which  occurs  not  only  in  Zst>^  gAe^e-atao, 
but  also  in  the  Irish  Testament. 

5.  muriia  "  Munster  "  is  said  here  rather  than  éi|\e, 
partly  because  the  poet  was  a  Munsterman  ;  partly 
because  the  expected  French  expedition  would  probably 
land  in  Munster  as  in  1689-92. 

9.  There  is  a  distinction  between  p ah  ^ém  and  p an 
ri5]\éin  which  is  not  always  observed,  in,  denoting  rest, 
governed  the  dative,  and  the  noun  was  aspirated  after  the 
article;  pan  gféin=in  the  sun;  but  in,  meaning  into 
and  expressing  motion,  governed  the  accusative  ;  and 
then  the  article  eclipsed  or  nasalised  ;  therefore,  p ^n 
tig |\ém=  into  the  sun  ;  so  also,  r&n  £>Aite=in  the  town 
or  home,  but  pan  mt>Aite=into  the  town  or  place.  The 
distinction  is  rarely  observed  now,  but  I  have  here  given 
the  reason  for  the  variety  of  use. 

5-ac  u*e  for  5>aCa  t^e  is  an  example  of  an  old  genitive 
of  time  used  adverbially,  and  not  governed  by  any  other 
noun.  So  also  ^ac-a  tniopa,  ^aca  X)UArór\&,  ^aca  SAriWA 
were  used.  We  generally  now  use  the  nom.  ^aó  iá, 
5^C  btnvóaiti  in  this  adverbial  sense. 

10.  iii  caipe  "oon  fide,  not  weaker,  not  less  is  it  with 
the  moon — that  is,  the  moon  is  just  as  joyful  as  the  sun  : 
cAipe  is  here  the  comparative  of  the  adj.  caip — it  is 
not  the  substantive  caipe.  rieoa  and  pceoil,  are  oi 
course  for  rime's  sake,  instead  of  néil  and  pcéiL,  the  first 
a  plural,  the  second  a  genitive. 

17.  AoitteAtt  is  a  fairy  queen  of  Thomond  (or  Clare) — 
called  xNoit)e^U  h-a  C^pAi^e  teiúe  "  of  the  Grey  Rock  "  : 
x£me  is  another  fairy  being — of  Cnoc  Áme,  in  Co. 
Limerick  ;  Ctio*ótiA  is  the  fairy  queen  of  South  Munster  ; 
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the  Uotin  Cticyona  or  "  Wave  of  Cliodhna  "  is  said  to  be 
at  Glandore  Harbour  in  Cork.  All  these  belong  to 
Munster,  and  they  would  naturally  be  expected  to 
rejoice  on  the  occasion.  They  are  all  mentioned  in 
very  old  writings — perhaps  they  were  once  goddesses 
of  the  "CuAtA  X)é  X)&x\Ann. 

20.  50  'ocÁimg  au  teogAn  :  the  5  of  zAmi%  is  here 
aspirated  to  save  a  syllable — c-áimg  ^n  being  pronounced 
as  two  syllables  and  teogan  as  one ;  but  «Utmg  is  the 
ordinary  pronunciation  in  some]  places. 

23-24.  Uorm,  ton^,  -aU,  cearm,  must  all  be  pronounced 
with  the  diphthongal  sound  ou  (as  in  sound),  to  give 
proper  rimes. 

32-40.  Even  in  this  last  verse  there  is  no'direct  appeal 
—no  one  is  asked  to  do  anything — the  poet  only  promises 
that  when  the  time  comes,  every  man  of  Miiidh's  great 
blood  will  triumph  at  last. 

Ctí  if\£ró  (fé)  aw  t>Aif  e  f  éin  :  a  figure  borrowed  from 
the  hurling  field — "  he  will  turn  (or  gain)  the  winning 
goal  " — he  will  finally  triumph! 

VI.    moUvó    AonAi$    Ctiom^. 

This  is  from  Fr.  Dinneen/s  interesting  work  ptvóe 
ti4i  ITUige,  The  Maigtte  Poets.  The  author  was 
Se-Agan  ó  Uu-AtnA  (John  OTuomy)  who  was  born  at 
C|\omA  (Croom)  in  the  County  of  Limerick,  in  the  year 
1706,  died  in  1776,  and  was  buried  in  his  native  place. 
His  life — all  of  which  he  spent  in  his  native  county — 
is  given  at  some  length  in  the  work  just  mentioned. 
He  wrote  songs,  elegies,  and  other  compositions  ;    as 
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already  stated,  he  was  reputed  by  many  to  be  the 
author  of  the  X)uaCmii  t)eo,  now  generally  admitted 
to  be  MacDonneirs.  It  appears  pretty  plain,  however, 
that  OTuomy  could  have  written  it,  for  he  has  composed 
some  quite  as  good.  He  was  known  for  a  humorous 
and  pleasant  disposition,  and  was  generally  called 
ó  Utj-Atn-A  ^n  gfirm  or  O'Tuomy  of  the  Wit 

This  piece  is  a  description  of  the  poet's  native  place — 
or  rather  of  the  fair  which  used  to  be  held  in  it.  In 
this  respect  it  may  be  compared  with  O'Raftery's 
Cat  AoT>áin,  but  OTuomy's  poem  is  a  much  more 
elaborate  and  more  highly  finished  composition.  Not 
only  the  last  foot  rimes  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
forty  lines,  but  all  the  accented  syllables  rime — not 
merely  in  the  four  lines  of  each  quatrain — but  right 
through  the  whole  poem,  which  is  an  uncommon  feat, 
showing  the  author's  command  of  the  language,  the 
correctness  of  his  ear,  and  his  regard  for  style.  Words 
like  f uttAó-Af  are  shortened  in.  pronunciation  and  treated 
as  dissyllables,  whilst  words  like  foiftá  and  \yo\<b  are 
extended  to  two  syllables  and  treated  as  such.  Eleven 
syllables  are  found  in  most  of  the  lines  and  five  accents  ; 
the  initial  short  syllable  is  sometimes  omitted  and  then 
we  get  a  line  of  ten  syllables,  as  in  stanza  5 — 

L^iT>i|\  Laoó'oa  térotfie-Ac  tormao  tormjtAó : 

He  is  fonder  of  alliteration  than  many  of  the  poets 
of  his  time — occasionally  five  or  six  alliterative  words 
will  follow  in  succession,  as  in  the  line  just  given.  In 
the  same  stanza  we  have 

PeAjVÓA   t?j\AOCT>a   |?AOt>fAÓ   £01^11   ptmcAó — 
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So  at  line  33  we  have  all  the  vowels  for  initials — 

Hit  Á1C  in  éifirm  é-Aóc^ig  oifiin  úfigtAW. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  there  is  excess — the  figure 
should  not  extend  as  a  rule  beyond  two  or  three  words, 
and  these  in  sense  should  be  either  harmonious  or 
antithetical,  as,  an  nae  'fn-A  né.At€.A,  báf  no  be-At-A, 
éantAit  -An  Aeif,  ni  teige^nn  50  Laroin,  ní  s^e-Ann  50 
5^et)ti5,  etc. 

The  title  :  motA-o  Aonaig  Cttom^.  Croom  is  a  small 
town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Maigue,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  City  of  Limerick.  A  fair  used  to  be 
held  there  four  times  a  year,  and  this  description  of  the 
June  fair  was  written  in  1770.  The  poem  is  No.  4  in 
Fr.  Dinneen's  ptvoe  t\&  ttUige,  where  the  first  line  is 
given  as  the  title.  It  was  from  the  old  castle  of  Croom 
that  some  of  the  Fitzgeralds  took  their  motto  of  Crom 
Aboo  (i.e.,  C^om-A  Abú).  The  word  in  Irish  is  written 
and  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  the  first  one  short 
(Cfom-A),  but  in  ancient  times  it  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced Cnorn  or  Ctrátn  in  one  syllable — in  one  of 
OTuomy's  poems  it  is  written  Cpotn  and  to  be 
pronounced  "  Crowm." 

Line  1.  I  have  already  noticed  this  line  for  its  unusual 
amount  of  alliteration ;  in  the  second  line  there  is 
scarcely  any — for  -óÁirh  and  >oútó-Air  are  too  far  asunder 
to  be  counted,  but  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  there 
is  a  little — corhtnotn  cun^-AncA,  -Aoti^ó  &e\y e-Aó. 

Notice  that  with  54c  the  nominative  is  used  instead 
of  the  vocative  :  it  is  equal  to  a  vocative  here,  as  is  clear 
from  ban  rro Án  50  téin  in  third  line. 
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2.  TMini  *y  ctéijA  Af  étgfe  :  Fr.  Dinneen  considers 
the  terms  here  synonymous,  all  meaning  poets  of  some 
kind,  but  though  they  are  often  used  one  for  the  other, 
I  think  we  may  understand  here  rather  poets,  clergy, 
and  scholars,  An  potmit  TnitCAif  my  neighbours  and  fellow 
parishioners,  pobva,  people,  a  congregation — often  the 
people  of  a  whole  parish,  a  country-side. 

3.  t)Af  troán  50  Leif\  =  feo  é  oa^  tvoán  50  tétf,  a  poem 
in  which  you  can  all  take  a  hand,  or  at  least  join  with 
me  in  singing  the  praises  of  Croom. 

3.  Corhtforn  cCm5x\ncA=some  fair  help,  the  help  I 
may  naturally  expect:  (lit.  fairness  or  fair  share  of 
help). 

4.  C|\ornA  An  c-ftibAóAif  =  Croom  of  the  mirth,  or 
merry  Croom.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  by  this 
name  in  the  poet's  time. 

5.  Céim  x>o  rhoUMT)  ugDAif  :  céwi  here  is  not  a  step 
or  degree,  but  a  point,  a  matter,  a  circumstance — u  a 
point  or  feature  that  authors  praise/' 

T)o  before  rholAro  in  the  present  tense  is  little  more 
than  a  relative  pronoun  :  it  is  rather  a  modern  develop- 
ment of  the  particle  in  t>o  £>ei|\im,  t)o  geiE>im,  *oo  óím 
and  t>o  gnitn  and  should  be  avoided  with  other  verbs — 
at  least  in  the  present  tense. 

5-8.  The  poet  here  exaggerates  considerably — for  the 
river  in  all  our  authors  is  spoken  of  as  aw  ttUis  riiAtt, 
or  "  slow  Maigue,"  and  indeed  it  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise, flowing  mostly  through  a  flat  country  :  so  that 
expressions  like  if  ájvo  ff  if  cf  ean  a  géim  must  be  taken 
not  too  literally. 

6.  As    céAóc   50    fiAot)Aó    coming   down     in   great 
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volumes  or  billows.     Cf .  Donnchadh  Ruadh's  reference 
to  the  Siui^. 

9.  'TU  T)coí\Ann-^^úóT:Ait>  =  a  in  noisy  overflow  "  must 
be  understood  of  the  waters  rather  than  of  the  fish. 

11.  tU  pe-A'óA  &s  ftA0UAt)  =  the  woods  bending  with 
heavy  masses — an  extension  of  use  for  rtA0T)Art>  which 
generally  means  floating,  gliding,  falling  (in  masses  or 
volumes). 

15.  go  fcáit,  -]c.,  with  the  shade  of  every  beautiful 
countenance,  i.e.,  with  every  shade  or  complexion  of 
bright  figure. 

20.  As  cpÁóc,  -jc.,  coming  every  pathway  to  the 
Fair  of  Croom. 

g,nui5=5o  n-uise  =  till  comes  (or  till  one  comes  to) 
vfcroom. 

í     go  n-tnge  (co  n-ice)  an  old  present  subjunctive  of 
ib  (  =  ci5-im). 

22.  TU  lonnA-fcun^fe  :  fciuij\re  =  along,  thin  scourge 
or  rod — hence  a  long  slender  steed:  iotw=  strong  or 
powerful,  with  the  usual  euphonic  a. 

25.  Soc|\ugAt)  -An  ó1|ac  :  to  be  scanned  as  focAjt-ú-An- 
6^c — four  syllables  with  the  u  long.  Settling  the  right 
— deciding  the  right  or  justice  of  literary  and  poetical 
matters. 

25.  Here  we  have  the  same  phrase  as  in  line  2. 

26.  X)Ám  "o'á  téige At)  =  poems  being  read  or  recited  : 
the  genit.  singular  of  t>Án  is  generally  x>ánA  (as  in  £eAf\- 
•oÁna)  and  the  plu.  is  mostly  *o&nz&  (not  uáw). 

28.  Áp  uf  n-Aom  ==  the  holy  residence = church  or  chapel» 

29.  1m  f\éim=in  my  rime  or  poem  :  Fr.  Dinneen 
takes  it  as  the  ordinary  Irish  word  j\éi™=  course,  but 
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I  have  found  the  English  word  rime  (rhyme)  sometimes 
in  modern  Irish  writers  spelt  under  the  form  of  the 
Irish  word  :  e.g.,  Fr.  O'Begley  in  his  Eng.-Ir.  Dictionary 
translates  "  neither  rime  nor  reason "  nil  |\éim  nÁ 
HéAfún  Ann — but  gives  also  the  more  characteristic 
nit  uAirn  via  Aif  ce  Ann  :  I  have  also  found  gan  óétlt 
ns  ceot= without  sense  or  sound,  without  meaning  or 
music. 

31.  5o|MTi-gnúifeAó  =  of  bluish  shade  or  tinge — a 
strange  word  to  qualify  -péAjA  if  taken  in  the  ordinary 
sense  :  but  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  50  j\m  is  green 
and  su\f  is  blue  I 

32.  The  alliteration  here  is  very  neat  and  correct, 
as  pointed  out  above,  but  a  little  overdone. 

35.  An  Thai  teArh=  the  Creator :  =*Oi a  ha  rroúl,  til  riA 
rrofit :  usual  genit.  is  'OúiteArhAn  as  in  ptAiteAtfi, 
t>j\eifceAifi,  etc.,  but  these  are  all  declined  also  after  the 
first  declension. 

37.  Scot  n&  n-ugT)A^  =  the  choice  or  best  of  authors. 

38.  V\a  t>éite  =  the  muses  :  sometimes  called  via  naoi 
mbéite,  béite  An  téigwn,  t)AWT)éite  An  téigtrm,  fvóe 
An  óeoit,  *]c. 


VII.    An    t>t£t-tmtnrmeAt    ttéASAC. 

This  is  also  from  ptróe  nA  tttÁige,  but  is  the  production 
of  another  poet,  AiTVOfiAf  triAc  C|\Ait — Andrew 
MacGrath — otherwise  An  mAn^Ai^e  Sú^aó,  or  "  The 
Merry  Packman/'  He  was  generally  known  by  the 
latter  name,  and,  indeed,  acknowledged  and  often  used 
it  himself.      At  the  same  time  it  appears  he  never  was 
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a  "  packman  "  or  "  pedlar/'  though  he  led  a  roving, 
irregular  kind  of  life,  sometimes  as  a  schoolmaster, 
sometimes  in  other  capacities.  O'Curry  tells  us  that 
the  only  ground  for  calling  him  a  m  4115^1  |\e,  or 
"  Packman,"  was  that  he  was  seen  once  taking  home 
a  bundle  of  frieze — the  materials  for  a  suit  of  clothes — 
and  from  this  simple  circumstance  he  received  the 
nickname  of  the  nuti54ij\e,  which  stuck  to  him  for  ever 
after. 

MacGrath  was  a  close  friend  and  companion  of 
OTuomy,  though  at  times  they  had  little  quarrels  and 
estrangements — in  which  the  latter  seems  always  to 
have  been  the  more  generous  and  forgiving.  He 
survived  OTuomy  for  some  years  and  died  about  1780 — 
the  date  is  not  known  for  certain.  It  is  said  he  was 
buried  at  Kilmallock.  He  wrote  love-songs,  Jacobite 
and  other  political  songs,  some  satires  and  some  elegies. 
Fr.  Dinneen  gives  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  poems  in 
fitróe  n&  triÁige.  Amongst  his  best  are  An  tHát- 
t>j\uirmeAt  ?>&d|\Aó  given  above,  his  T)uaii  tia  Saoi^e, 
and  his  beautiful  elegy  on  OTuomy.  His  'Ou-an  n-A 
S-aoipre,  or  Song  of  Freedom — which  begins — 

1f  £<<yo-A  trie  1  $cutfiA  s&n  tnút  te  cé^n-Atfi — 

is  vigorous  and  spirited,  but  lacks  dignity. 

The  t>U£t-t)t\uinne-At  is  in  many  respects  a  very 
beautiful  song,  and  its  versification  is  very  melodious. 
Whatever  may  have  been  MacGrath's  private  character, 
there  is  no  doubt  he  was  a  lyric  poet  of  a  high  order. 
The  air  to  which  the  song  was  written  and  sung  is  the 
fine  old  melody  of  Collin  ve&y  cyumze  tia  inbó,  to  which 
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also  many  well-known  English  songs  have  been  written, 
as  Moore's  "  The  valley  lay  smiling  before  me,"  Lady 
Dufferin's  Terence's  Farewell,  and  others. 

Stanza  1.  This  verse  rings  the  changes  most  musically 
on  the  word  x>i&t  =  blooni,  beauty — as  an  adjective, 
blooming,  charming,  beautiful. 

Line  1.  Like  most  of  the  lyric  poets,  MacGrath  makes 
much  use  of  alliteration,  e.g., 

An  £>tÁt-bftiinneAL  btát-rhitif  béAjMó  : 
several  other  lines  also  show  it,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent. 

2.  tílo'órhAa :  a  word  originally  of  three  syllables 
(mot)-^rh-Ait)  must  here  be  pronounced  as  one  "  rhóit," 
for  it  is  the  assonance  or  rime  to  cj\eoif\,  f  mot,  peo|\,  etc. 

6.  35*11  ftnót  =  without  spot  or  stain:  generally  gar» 
f  m-át :  changed  perhaps  for  the  rime  :  [f  mot  is  the 
usual  form  when  the  meaning  is  the  snuff  of  a  candle]. 

7.  TUróce  tu  béite  =  the  words  of  the  maiden: 
genitive  of  bé  is  the  same  as  the  nominative  but  extended 
here  for  metre's  sake  :  béite  is  regularly  the  plural 
of  bé. 

8.  50  peojA :  this  form  of  pé^n  is  poetical — compare 
fceot,  neot,  beol,  etc. 

9.  A  i^Á-ó  51 1 :  this  is  the  correct  vocative,  though 
one  sometimes  sees  and  hears  -a  gf  &b  seat :  in  the  nom. 
and  accus.  of  course  s^Á-ó  seat  is  correct. 

9-16.  Here  s^Si)  is  the  theme  and  occurs  in  every 
line,  sometimes  twice. 

17.  A  yum  -oil :  this  adj.  *oa  has  a  short  vowel  and 
does  not  seem  connected  with  •oíteAf  ("oitir). 
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20,  21.  ílí  MtigpeAo  mo  fun  =  1  will  not  let  my  secret — 
the  secret  of  my  heart ;  or  perhaps  simply,  I  will  not 
let  (or  give  away)  my  love. 

23.  te  ti-^on  oeAn=to  any  (other)  woman:  more 
grammatically  te  h-Aon  tfiriAoi,  but  of  ten  left  uninflected 
after  an  adjective  or  prefix  ;  and  especially  for  the  rime  : 
cf.  téi5pe-AT)  and  Aon  Dean. 

25.  Here  cajva,  a  friend,  is  the  theme,  and  is  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way  as  bi&t  and  5|Ut>  in  the  previous 
stanzas. 

A  cAfA  tiA  5ca|\at>  =  0  friend  amongst  all  my  friends. 

26.  T)o  óA|\Af  =  whom  I  have  loved  :  from  the  obsolete 
verb  c^nn,  I  love,  whence  cA|\-^  =  a  loving  one,  a 
friend. 

27.  trio  ca^it)  .  .'■''.  xyo  tféi5i?inn=my  friends 
I  would  leave  :  cAfiAiD  the  old  nom.  plu.  here  used  for 
cÁijvoe  strictly  the  accus.  plu. 

28.  t\Á  rroeoro=  leaving  them  behind:  the  con- 
struction seems  a  little  mixed — if  the  word  were  in  the 
previous  line  it  would  certainly  be  am  t>eoro=  behind 
me. 

32.  5^n  Caj\ait>  ;  here  ca^ ait>  is  the  dat.  or  accus. 
singular  of  cdjtA. 

36.  Jo  •o-céi^eAT)-f  Ay  till  I  go :  the  optative  used  in 
a  subjunctive  sense  and  clause. 

41.  A  Annf^óc,  a  term  of  endearment,  which  like 
many  others  in  Irish,  has  no  good  English  equivalent- 
such  terms  are  not  used  in  English.  When  one  says 
"  my  love,M  or  M  my  darling/'  all  is  said  :  no  one  says 
£<  my  affection." 

Annf acc,  though   grammatically   feminine,   may   be 
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used  to  man  or  woman,  so  5tat>,  c&$&,  and  others, 
though  grammatically  masculine,  may  be  applied  to  a 
person  of  either  sex. 

43.  thot>  *oo  t^og-A  A5-Ac  =  Have  or  take  your  choice. 

44.  X)unf a  is  here  no  doubt  from  the  English  word 
dunce :  the  m  Atis-Aipe  could  not  get  a  sufficiently  expres- 
sive word  in  Irish  :  the  X)a\x>&x\,  buivotin,  *oaoi,  &xx\ax>&x\ 
ptéiceAtnÁn  are  all  comparatively  decent  and  sensible 
fellows. 

45.  46.  For  DaoúLaó,  fnárhAif\e,  -}c.      See  poctóijA. 
53.  As-Atn  f  cójvaó  :  f  cójvaó  is  simply  a  later  and  fuller 

form  of  fcójt  =  a  treasure,  a  darling :  cf.  os^n  and 
ogáTnvC,  cof,  cof-Aó,  Korfi^n,  HomÁti^ó,  etc. 

VIII.    triAtttmA  éeA$Ain  tit  ttiAmA. 

In  the  two  preceding  poems  I  have  given  characteristic 
specimens  of  the  compositions  respectively  of  OTuomy 
and  M'Grath.  In  the  present  one  (taken  like  the  other 
two  from  Fr.  Dinneen's  paróe  n&  ITUige)  I  give  M'Grath's 
Elegy  on  his  friend  OTuomy.  It  has,  no  doubt,  some 
faults — it  is  rather  wordy  in  some  places,  in  other  places 
it  has  no  very  special  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
poem — but  it  is  very  generous  to  one  whom  the  poet 
at  one  time  satirised  somewhat  bitterly,  it  expresses 
much  genuine  feeling,  and  is  very  melodious  in  its 
versification.  It  is  a  sad  thought  that  he  who  so 
sweetly  lamented  his  brother  poet  had  no  one  to  sing 
his  own  dirge — for  no  one  seems  to  have  rimed  or 
regretted  the  death  of  the  poor  trUn^-Aipe. 

The  metre  is  modern  elegiac,  which  we  have  had 
before  in  Donnchadh  Ruadh's  Atomize,  in  the  extract 
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from  the  Cth^c  &n  tíle<ví>óin  Oróóe,  and  which  we  shall 
meet  again  in  the  tTUjttmA  éogAin  Ru&rt.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  however,  that  it  was  used  for  other  purposes 
besides  elegies — it  was  employed  in  satires,  tales,  and 
historical  poems.  The  nature  of  the  metre  has  been 
already  sufficiently  explained. 

2.  Sc&mAll&  .  .  .  $in  ypiunxo,  clouds  untorn, 
unscattered  :  a  form  of  ypionxo,  to  pluck,  tease  (wool), 
tear,  scatter :  the  form  with  ti  is  probably  here  only 
for  corhAjvoA  (or  rime)  with  mitu  in  same  line. 

For  ptró-Aijv  see  Vocabulary. 

3.  4.  Here  we  have  fiéAtcAitt  and  pe&r\r\&\X)  in 
succession,  both  meaning  stars.  The  nominative 
singular  of  the  latter  word  is  f\inn  f.  (g.  fie^rm^). 

4.  Aifce  f.  a  composition,  a  poem  :  éi5fe=the  poets 
either  the  abstract  used  for  the  concrete  (cf .  u^if te)  or 
a  plural  of  éi^e^f  (for  éi^fit)). 

As  béite — amongst  women — amongst  the  fair  sex 
in  general. 

8.  mo  ój\otxáij\e  =  My  hero  :  see  Vocabulary. 

9.  t>tvdnitife  (pron.  t)|\Aoitife — to  rime  with  tiorhtA 
and  bAoif  s^n)  is,  of  course,  from  the  English  branch — 
there  was  no  need  for  such  a  word  except  for  rime's 
sake. 

12.  5^n  ótAONA :  the  last  word  may  be  looked  on 
either  as  a  weakened  form  of  ctAon^ó,  or  (better)  as 
an  accus.  plural  of  ctAon — like  the  plural  cteAf-A. 

13-16.  In  some  of  these  epithets  there  is  more  ceot 
than  ciAtt— more  rime  than  reason. 

17-20.  The  same  may  be  said  of  this  quatrain :  for 
individual  words,  see  Vocabulary, 
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21.  T)o  c&n&l)  5^c  tté4f\f4,  he  used  to  recite  each  verse  : 
in  most  of  the  poets  of  the  18th  century  we  find  such 
words  as  tiéA^jM,  ciún,  ^éim,  fc^n-At)  interchanging 
with  or  even  displacing  the  pure  Irish  terms  \\&nn  (verse) 
-porm  (tune)  cotfiAffod  (rime)  and  corhaifveArh  (scansion). 

22.  No  doubt  Tuomy  knew  English  fairly  well — he 
even  essayed  some  English  verse — but  in  no  way  does 
it  approach  his  Irish  compositions.  He  probably 
knew  some  Latin  too — most  of  his  generation  learned 
that  language  even  when  they  did  not  learn  English. 

24.  S-Atcaip  is  used  here  in  a  general  sense  for  poetry  : 
originally  no  doubt  the  S&Izm}\  or  Psalterium  of  the 
Bible — then  poems  in  general — a  book  of  poetry,  a 
X)uór\Ai\\e. 

25.  Se^ttíMr  5Aoi"óe4t  =  the  history  of  the  Gael. 
27.  5^ó  ce-Ap  =  every  stock,  every  chief  of  a  family. 
30.  1  n^níorn  ná  1  r^n^oi  :    these  words  make  a  good 

antithesis  "  in  deed  or  in  look  M  (in  work  or  in  word). 

ttto  tAoig-fe  =  My  loved  one,  my  lamented  friend: 
here  grammar  and  rime  are  in  opposition,  probably 
in  reading  the  pron.  would  be  mo  tAe$-pe. 

32.  T)eiifnn  is  apparently  to  be  pronounced  x>m  in 
one  syllable — a  great  falling  away  from  the  original 
two-syllabled  *oeim-in. 

37-40.  CUo-óna,  Áme  and  AoitieatL  we  have  treated 
of  before.      See  No.  II.  in  Second  Part. 

42.  Sé-A^tAf = Prince  Charles,  who  was  still  living 
at  the  date  of  this  poem,  the  year  1776. 

Both  OTuomy  and  M'Grath  were  strong  Jacobites 
and  had  written  songs  and  ballads  in  the  Stuart  interest 

4*>.  On  ttUig  50  11-éijwe  from  the  Maigue  to  the  Erne — 
from  the  South  of  Ireland  to  the  North. 
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IMt  pte  r\Á  í^i-ó  lit.  "  neither  poet  nor  prophet," 
but  the  second  word  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  for 
poet— like  votes-  in  Latin:  so  also  -oiuoi  is  used  for 
poet,  because  -o^oi^tui-vo,  ie.,  ■oetrt>-pro=the  English 
true-wit  "  he  that  sees  or  knows  truly. " 

45-52.  These  two  quatrains  are  amongst  the  best 
in  the  poem— especially  the  one  beginning  Sin  mife— 
a  phrase  like  "  Here  am  I  now,"  or  "  Behold  me  now." 

54.  'S^  X)át\avcx<á  and  his  (nursing)  mother:  here 
ttanALct"  is  the  same  as  fYUtAip,  mother. 

56.  •Dot)  CAaifmaft :  May  St.  Peter  accompany  (or 
escort)  thee  to  Heaven  !  The  infinitive  is  here  used 
for  the  optative. 

IX.    a  ttAiste  emeArm  ÁHne. 

Portions  of  this  poem  have  often  been  quoted,  but  I 
have  never  seen  the  whole  of  it  except  in  the  work  from 
which  I  here  give  it  and  for  which  it  was  originally 
written,  namely  O'Begley's  English-Irish  Dictionary, 
which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1732.  The  author, 
Ao-ó  mac  Ctujtcin,  surnamed  tharóe,  or  the  Swarthy — 
called  in  English  Hugh  mac  Curtin — was  a  native  of 
Co.  Clare  and  a  member  of  a  family  that  has  produced 
many  poets  and  scholars.  He  appears  to  have  been 
born  about  1680  and  to  have  died  in  1755,*  whether 
in  Ireland  or  at  Paris  is  not  quite  certain.  Some  years 
before  the  date  of  this  poem  he  published  at  Louvain 
(1728)  the  Elements  of  the  Irish  Language,  an  interesting 

*  See  O'Donoghue's  Irish  Ability,  p.  268  (Index)  where  these 
<lates  are  given,  the  former,  however,  as  doubtful. 
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work  and  the  first  grammar  of  our  language  that  was 
printed  in  English  ;  a  second  edition  of  it  was  published 
with  the  Dictionary  above  mentioned.  He  was  known 
to  T)ormóAt>  ftuAó,  who  thought  highly  of  him,  and 
mentioned  him  in  the  e^óc|\A  as  one  of  the  poets  he 
had  seen  on  his  visit  to  Elysium  : 

x\o*ó  touróe  m-AC  Cuificin  Af  éif\mn 

Af  é  as  pitit>e-dóc  50  5tiit-t)ínn  1  ng^et)^— 

A  bpfiontifA  ftntc  50  ceAnnf-d  511c  x>'a  mb^éé^Aú 

Af  porm  a  gmb  50  *ozaX>a^aX>  mime  ó'n  ésg  teif  ! 

Besides  the  poem  A  tt-difte  éif\earm  he  wrote  many 
others,  some  of  which  were,  I  understand,  printed 
privately  in  1863  by  the  late  Mr.  Brian  O'Looney  in 
a  collection  of  Irish  poems  made  for  Major  MacDonnell 
of  Co.  Clare. 

The  metre  in  which  MacCurtin's  poem  is  written 
is  one  of  the  old  measures — one  that  we  have  not  had 
as  yet  in  this  book,  except  in  the  short  piece  Cúigi'ó 
nA  n-éineArm,  and  that  was  not  a  very  good  or  correct 
example  of  it.  It  is  that  which  is  called  "oeifcroe,  a 
metre  that  was  distinguished  from  other  seven-syllabled 
measures  by  two  things  (1)  each  couplet  rimed,  and 
(2)  the  final  word  of  each  couplet  exceeded  by  a  syllable 
the  final  of  the  preceding  line :  the  shorter  ending  was 
called  the  jurm,  the  longer  the  Áijvofutin,  This  proves 
that  the  ordinary  accent  of  a  dissyllable  or  trisyllable 
was  moved  in  such  cases  to  the  riming  syllable  or 
syllables — but  if  such  word  had  naturally  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  (as  many  words  in  Munster  like 
beárm-Aóc,  *oonÁn,  tMfúti,  m&pc&t,  caitín  fe-Anóiji,  c-Afóg, 
etc.),  then,  of  course,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
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change,  except  to  northerns  to  whom  this  was  not  the 
usual  pronunciation.  It  is  the  metre  in  which  many 
of  our  finest  poems  were  written,  as,  for  example,  the 
Zm\<eAYh  Cuinne  m  t)orhn<MU,  or  Mac  Ward's  Lament 
for  the  O'Donnells,  several  of  our  Ossianic  Lays,  and 
numbers  of  others.  This  was  one  of  the  latest  written 
in  that  measure,  and  though  it  continued  to  be  employed 
occasionally  almost  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
it  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  though  not  without  a 
protest  from  some  of  the  poets  of  the  old  school. 

[See  my  translation  of  Fr.  O'Molloy's  Prosodia 
Hibemica  for  a  full  explanation  of  "Oei&róe  and  other 
Irish  metres.    Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Dublin,  1908.] 

As  the  poem  is  of  considerable  length  it  will  be  of  use 
to  the  student  to  give  him  a  short  analysis  of  it.  It 
may  be  divided  into  four  parts — exclusive  of  the  last 
verse  : 

1.  The  first  part  is  an  appeal  to  the  Irish  gentry  of 
the  old  stock  on  behalf  of  the  native  language  and 
literature  (stanzas  1  to  5)  : 

2.  The  second  mentions  some  of  Ireland's  ancient 
kings  and  heroes,  and  some  of  their  deeds  (stanzas  6-13)  : 

3.  The  third  is  a  special  appeal  to  the  generous  gaitx 
or  Anglo-Irish  on  behalf  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  had  dwelt  so  long,  and  with  whom  they  had  so 
many  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship  (14-19)  : 

4.  The  fourth  is  a  friendly  reference  to  Father  O'Begley 
who  had  undertaken  to  write  the  Dictionary  (20-23)  : 

The  last  verse  (stanza  24)  is  a  request  for  the  reader's 
indulgence  for  the  shortcomings  of  himself  and  l\is 
colleague. 
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Line  1.  Notice  here  how  all  the  words  begin  with 
vowels.  This  initial  vowel  harmony  we  have  had 
often  before — as  in  O'Dálaigh's  t>j\eiteArii  Ce^c, 
OTuama's  ^onaó  C^owa,  etc. 

2.  A  ó|ui  na  scéitne-Ann  5combAit>e  =  Ye  (who  are  of) 
the  blood  of  the  loving  generations:  comb<Sró=love, 
affection,  sympathy ;  the  genitive  is  equivalent  to  an 
adjective. 

The  second  line  has  a  syllable  too  much  and  is  there- 
fore slightly  irregular :   eight  syllables  instead  of  seven. 

3.  5 &r\  on  =  without  delay,  at  once,  forthwith:  on 
is  here  a  dative  of  &n  used  for  the  ancient  An-riiAiti,  now 
FAmiiAw  or  £AnAóc  =  tnoiU,  delay,  waiting. 

4.  Céimrú  lornttuvo  ftuf\  leAbo|\  =  Raise  (or  advance) 
the  fame  of  your  books,  i.e.,  your  literature.  tom-ttnvó 
the  fame  which  is  now  so  bare,  poor,  slight.  Instead  of 
céim-im  (I  advance)  we  should  now  say  céimmjim, 
or  rather  cuifurn  -a^  óéim  or  cuijum  a$  Agai-ó. 

Except  for  the  excessive  syllable  in  line  2,  this  stanza 
is  a  perfect  "oeibroe  quatrain  :  there  is  alliteration  in 
each  hue — of  vowels  in  the  first  line,  of  consonants  in 
all  the  others  :  x\&  ^cérnie^nn  gcomtoAroe,  cpéigró'  .  . 
cfom  .  .  .  fu-An,  totnttuvO  .  .  .  te^ttop.  There 
is  riming  not  only  of  the  |\mn  and  ^i|\*o|\inn  in  each 
couplet  Attne  .  .  .  (com)  bxSróe,  5<mi  on  .  .  . 
ie-At>ot%  but  all  the  leading  words  in  each  couplet  rime 
almost  as  fully  as  in  a  song  measure  :  uwy te  ei^e^nn 
.  .  C]ui  tiA  gceime-Ann  ;  Cf\éi5Vó  Cf\omfu<An  .  .  . 
céimró  tomttuvó.  This  complete  riming,  however,  does 
not  occur  in  all  the  quatrains. 
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5.  Zyom  -Ati  ceróm-re  (*>•,,  if '  c^otn).  Heavy  is  this 
stupor,  this  cftomfuati,  which  has  come  upon  ye. 

6.  1x)1|a  rhnáift  ^uf  rh^c4oirh  (lit.  both  women  and 
youths) — the  meaning  is,  both  men  and  women:  the 
strict  grammar  of  the  time  would  have  required  roift 
tihriÁ  astir  riiACAotfiA,  but  grammar  is  here  sacrificed 
to  metre. 

7.  &p  fé^nA*ó=in  denying  :  in  ignoring  or  forgetting 
fe^n^t)  =  the  old  words,  i.e.,  the  ancient  tongue. 

8.  CorhjU'ó  f  o tttif  =  the  bright,  clear  (or  famous)  speech : 
tottiif  is  here  the  genit  of  fottif  (light),  but  foUtf 
itself  was  anciently  an  adjective,  hence  foitfe  or  foittfe, 
light. 

10.  Ce-Ati^A  >df  trntfe  motv-tuite  =  a  tongue  which  is 
sweeter  in  its  great  {flood  or)  abundance*  of  words  that 
are  powerful — and — precise  in  their  effect. 

12.  This  clause  is  a  parallel  to  line  10,  and  is  in 
apposition  to  it.  Line  10  is  closely  dependent  on  line 
11,  though  this  is  not  usual  in  'oeiftróe,  each  couplet  is 
generally  complete  in  itself.  The  last  line  (12)  means  : 
A  language  which  has  long  deserved  to  be  recounted, 
described  (as  in  a  dictionary). 

13.  CtobfttrOj  pi.  of  ciobjiA  (O.  Ir.  tipfia)  a  well, 
fountain,  here  a  source:  modern  cot>4|\.  The  old 
word  occurs  in  u  Tipper-ary"  for  TíípfA-ÁfÁ  nowUiob^m 
ÁjvA  (or  Ajwm),  and  in  all  places  called  Tibrid,  Tibret, 
Tubrid,  i.e.,  UiobfAro. 

14.  te^-Ai|\  u-AtYiA  Af  i|\if=Books  of  poetry  and 
history  :  tutrix  genit.  of  uAirn,  which  the  student  should 
know  by  this  is  the  Irish  name  for  initial  concord  or 
alliteration  ;  but  here  an  attribute  of  poetry  is  figuratively 
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used  for  poetry  itself :  i|\if,  a  chronicle  or  history,  is 
probably  a  compound  of  piop = knowledge :  which 
makes  its  genitive  generally  pe^pA,  but  in  line  13  An  £if, 
and  so  we  have  the  same  sort  of  genitive  in  i|\ip  :  ijUf- 
teAt>A|\  =  a  chronicle-book,  a  record,  a  journal. 

15.  The  hiding  of  your  histories,  your  chronicles. 

16.  Coriicporn  here  is  very  great,  important,  worth 
knowing. 

17.  Here  the  sentence  begins  with  the  subject,  as 
often  in  poetry  for  emphasis. 

T\a  T>f\éAócA  T)|ttj,<yó=The  compositions  of  poets. 

18.  x\j\  géig,  -]c.  On  any  generation  that  has  (been 
born)— that  has  gone  before  thee  :  the  2nd  sing,  to  rime 
with  bfiAc. 

19-20.  And  though  our  great  nobles  are  now  dead 
(their  death)  has  not  put  an  end  to  our  peril — we  are 
still  in  great  danger  :  Arnog  is  a  strange  spelling  for 
Am>m  or  itvow  (to-day)  but  used  to  match  the  last 
syllable  of  •oeipioft. 

21-22.  Though  far  off,  far-distant  in  time,  from  us 
is  the  battle-career  of  the  sons  of  Conn,  and  the  pros- 
perity (prosperous  time)  of  the  race  of  Oilioll  Olum: 
[the  Sons  of  Conn  were  ancestors  of  the  chief  northern 
families:  the  sons  of  Oilioll  Olum,  a  famous  king  of 
Munster  (in  3rd  century),  ancestors  of  the  chief  southern 
families,  MacCarthys,  O'Briens,  etc.] 

23.  5^n  béim  te  bn At)  =  without  a  reproach  to  the 
worth  (or  valour)  of  each  hero. 

24.  ZMx>  te  tu  At)  =  These  things  are  to  be  read. 
S5AÓ  for  wf  5AÓ  (m  £Aó)  :    in  every  clearly  written 

line  (of  history  or  poetry)  :  the  p  of  inf  properly  belongs 
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to  the  article  and  should  be  only  used  with  it— in  f  An 
trgojtc,  in- fan' frAite,  etc.  :   but  in  540  teMAy,  etc. 

thte  and  tine  differ  in  quantity,  and  do  not  make  a 
good  comApoA. 

25.  por>Aig  gen.  of  pof-AC  =  supporting,  hence  strong, 
powerful— pof  =  a  prop,  a  pillar,  a  support. 

26.  Here  the  riming  of  the  AifYOfimti  is  defective,  the 
last  two  syllables  should  end  in  -ojMtft  or  -ufatg. 

28.  Their  good  intellect  should  be  worthy  of  high 
mention  (or  great  celebration). 

30.  CiAtwiA  \My5A  (for  juog-oa)  tlttg^uit^e  =  the  kingly 
sons  of  ftugtuiit>e,  the  ancient  king  of  Ulster,  ancestor 
of  the  Rudrician  kings  of  that  province:  this  name  is 
more  usually  written  fttró{t&i$e  :  the  Zorm  lUrótvdi§e 
on  the  coast  of  Co.  Down  gets  its  name  from  him, 
according  to  one  legend — according  to  another  from  a 
more  ancient  ftutttvAige.  There  are  two  other  names 
often  confounded  with  this — ítugfwóe  (=ító-gt\oróe  = 
most  valiant)  and  tltiAit)^?,  the  name  of  Ireland's  king 
at  the  invasion  of  Henry  II.  This  name  is  Latinised 
RodericuSy  and  Englished  Rory  and  sometimes  Roger. 

31.  fflóft  teA&Aift  =  if  mófi  (1.  if  lonro-a)  tra  te-At><dijt  = 
many  are  the  books:  (moj\)  me-A£>>Aijt  =  and  many  is 
the  record  or  chronicle. 

33.  TltAtt  ha  ngeirhiot  n^tAf  =Niall  of  the  blue-steel 
fetters — otherwise  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  ard-rl 
of  Ireland  in  4th  century,  and  ancestor  of  the  O'Neills 
and  O'Donnells. 

34.  X)a  f-Aoipe  feanC-Af =who  were  of  the  noblest 
history. 

36.  Cpévóe,  older  form  of  cj\éite,  already  explained. 
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37.  An  óinn.-ólAon=the  unhappy  fate  (or  destiny). 
"Do  fuvo  =  which  has  brought :   a  verb  nearly  obsolete. 

41.  rii  tirme  ti^ó  c^u^g— the  characteristic  double 
negative.  It  is  we,  indeed,  who  grieve  for  the  weakness 
(ciif),  the  want  of  power. 

42.  A  neArhóáf =in  indifference,  uncared  for  (a  for  1). 

43.  44.  The  second  line  (anoir  50  nu<vó)  follows  these 
two  in  sense. 

44.  An  eAng  (fern.)  =ftioóc,  cunti,  the  race  or  family. 
táin-t>neAtAó  =  fully    judicious,    i.e.,    very    wise    or 

prudent— or  perhaps  simply  very  famous. 

45.  Uxogaife  tope,  an  ancient  king  of  Leinster,  son 
of  ugowe  (or  lugome)  móp,  king  of  Ireland  in  7th 
century,  B.C. 

47.  xVo  ótof  apparently  for  &x>  óu^Uf  =  I  have  heard 
— or  perhaps  they  have  been  heard  of,  learned. 

48.  £j\orhtA  t?u^of==  proofs  or  documents  I  have 
found  from  the  Schools. 

49.  ttlog  tlu^vóAt),  otherwise  eogan  móp,  the  great 
king  of  Munster  in  3rd  century — already  spoken  of : 
from  him  probably  rtug  n«ANóA'o=:Nuadha's  Plain, 
"  Maynooth." 

50.  Q'n  ómn,  from  whom  have  descended. 
mopóu<\n  n-A  m.  =the  great  family  of  the  Munstermen. 

52.  Not  to  keep  a  record  of  them  after  their  death 
would  be  a  long-lasting  ruin  or  tragedy. 

53.  Here  the  poet  appeals  to  the  Anglo-Irish  tia  ^aiU, 
guma,  the  pure  Galls — those  who  were  quite  of  English 
origin  (or  otherwise  foreign)  :  or  perhaps  the  poet  is 
using  the  word  in  a  more  complimentary  sense,  the 
noble  or  illustrious  "  Galls  M  or  Anglo-Irish. 
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55.  íléim  te  'fuiimi  Áige=power  with  a  share  of 
fortune  junmi  =  f\oimi. 

56.  Here  read  AitCim  :  I  beseech  for  us  their  hearts 
and  their  sympathy. 

57.  5-Ati  pio]\  i.e.,  bém  gati  pof =they  will  be  without 
knowledge. 

Jy*n  pof  tiAf^t  feAó  ACdó  =  they  will  be  without  the 
knowledge  of  who  are  nobles  or  who  are  peasants. 
They  will  not  know  those  of  noble  origin  from  those  of 
ignoble  race :  aú-aó,  here  a  peasant,  a  rustic  :  more 
usually  A^te&t — here  used  in  contempt. 

58.  tThon-f caúaó  of  the  small  flowers  :  otherwise 
mion-fcotAó. 

61.  CUnnceajA  and  all  the  verbs  in  this  stanza  are  in 
the  passive  imperative. 

63-64.  t,edftn§teáp  &?  cneAfuigte^  i^fe,  -jc.  Let 
the  chronicles  of  your  great  people  be  (cultivated), 
studied,  and  (if  necessary)  let  them  be  corrected. 

65.  As  it  is  your  duty,  without  any  churlishness. 

68.  5]AéifeAóc  lomUn  &^  uAifti&=smy  general  appeal 
to  the  gentry :  snéifeaóc  is  another  form  of  gjxíof  aóc 
an  appeal  or  exhortation.  This  poem  is  spoken  of 
sometimes  as  gfíojrAóc  Aot>a  nuc  Cuijucin  (or  Hugh 
MacCwtin's  Appeal). 

Not  many  of  the  JJaiu,  %\,ax\a  made  any  response 
to  this  appeal :  but  a  few  did,  and  we  may  trace  to 
this  source  and  to  Fr.  O'Begley's  valuable  Dictionary 
the  interest  taken  subsequently  by  some  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  in  Irish  literature,  as  Miss  Charlotte  Brooke, 
General  Vallancey,  Henry  Flood,  and  the  illustrious 
Edmund  Burke. 
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69.  niifoe  mé  9f  if  mifoe  tiom=I  am  the  worse 
off,  and  I  grieve  the  more,  that  the  treasures  of  Ireland's 
knowledge  should  be  in  darkness  and  in  contempt. 

72.  ÍMó  =  a  grief,  a  grievous  tiling;  uaó  $An  = 
VA|\aoi|\  gan.  Alas,  that  no  scholar  (or  poet)  has  now  a 
patron. 

75.  CAft>4,  -jc.  Want  of  heroes  and  of  families  (or 
followers)  around  them. 

76.  T)o   t-Aóc=has  choked,   strangled,  suppressed. 

77.  Here  he  speaks  of  Fr.  O'Begley  :  this  priest  was 
the  real  author  of  the  Dictionary,  MacCurtin  only 
helping  him  at  times  :  it  is  wrongly  spoken  of  as 
''MacCurtin,s.,, 

1-dfV  w;eAóc  a  t)pvo==  after  coming  from  afar — himself 
apparently:  gan  peace =  without  the  help  of  relative 
or  friend. 

79.  An  va^a^z — object  to  ptiAfiAf  in  1st  line. 
S4ift-ttiAgUó=the  truly  pious;    not  apparently  that 

he  was  a  fa&Afu:  ^a&aIza,  a  priest  of  a  regular  Order — 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  secular  priest. 

81.  tJ^LAig  tiom]\A=,oo  cdfA'ó  Horn  (or  ot\m)=I  met 
with  him :  yAop  An  f-doit  =  of  good  stock  the  gentleman : 
paoit  for  j\aoi  to  make  a  better  rime  with  the  last 
syllable  of  ó  tteAgtáoió  :   cf.  béifc  sometimes  for  bé. 

84.  T)inne  ma^aI  éi^earmaC — just  makes  a  •oeibi'Oe 
verse. 

85.  T)o  tUi$=t>e  t><*ró=  From  love:  ease  is  found 
with  the  first  syllable  short  and  also  long :  here 
apparently  short. 

80.  T)o  *ó^it=he  has  given  us  here  (in  this  Dictionary). 
87.  Ujat=in  good  time,  here  adverbial. 
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88.  in  <Anbát=in  danger  of  extinction  (through 
drowning). 

89.  Céim==for  a  while,  or  to  some  extent. 

90.  trUfA  i,iai§,  -jc.  As  a  physician  for  our  curing 
from  afar,  on  gce-Af  from  the  disease  or  complaint. 

91.  Do  tuitn  art  te^-Ai]t=he  has  cleared  or  relieved 
our  books. 

92.  The  best  help  we  (the  Gael)  have  yet  received. 

93.  5-At>-Aro  ^m  =  Accept  this  at  my  hands,  allow 
this  to  pass :  a  Aof  iotnta=Ye  folk  of  wealth  (gen.  of 
lomA'o  ?) 

5ion  5U|\  -t>'  =  without  that  it  may  be  =  although 
this  poem  may  not  be  :  icmrmif  long-dota  =  a  gift  or 
store  worth  acceptance. 

95.  Si  turn  póf,  etc.  I  ask,  further,  your  indulgence 
to  me,  your  friendly  inclination  to  me,  for  it  is  customary 
for  a  man  to  do  his  best. 

96.  This  last  line  is  a  variant  of  a  proverbial  saying  : 
Fr.  O'Molloy  in  his  tóótwm  na  sC^ei'orheAó  quotes  it 
in  the  form 

top  ó  "óume  a  trítcioU. 
And  a  popular  form  of  the  proverb  is— 
1f  teo|\  ó  1ílófj\  a  x)ice-dtt. 

X.    rtiAtttmA  eo$Ain  nu&vó  nT  neat. 

This  Elegy  for  Eoghan  Rtiadh  O'Neill  is  not  very 
generally  known,  and  until  it  appeared  in  Gill's  Irish 
Reciter  few  of  our  people  had  ever  seen  it.  It  was 
probably  written  in  1649  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Eoghan  Ruadh.       The  author  was  a  priest — Father 
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Thomas  mac  Ruaidhrigh,  or  "  McRory  M — who  we  may 
infer  was  a  native  of  Ulster,  and  whose  period  appears 
to  have  been  from  1610  to  1670.  I  have  not  heard 
that  he  has  left  any  other  poems.  O'Reilly  in  his 
Irish  Writers  tells  us  the  original  had  154  verses — 
that  is,  some  thirty-eight  or  forty  quatrains — but  the 
"  Reciter  "  published  only  fifteen  of  these  quatrains, 
and  of  these  a  few  of  the  less  important  are  here 
omitted. 

Several  of  the  stanzas  show  much  vigour,  and  some 
of  them  express  deep  feeling,  but  on  the  whole — judging 
from  the  published  verses — it  does  not  make  a  very 
successful  poem  or  a  very  adequate  elegy.  It  has  not 
by  any  means  the  tenderness  or  the  beauty  of  MacWard's 
Elegy  for  the  O'Donnells.  Thomas  Davis  was  probably 
acquainted  wTith  it — some  of  the  lines  appear  to  have 
suggested  some  of  the  thoughts  in  his  own  fine  Lament 
for  Owen  Roe,  O'Reilly  states  that  the  whole  poem 
was  translated  into  English  in  the  year  1700  by  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Brownlow. 

The  metre  is  ordinary  modern  elegiac — eight  syllables 
generally  in  each  line  and  four  accents.  All  the  lines 
rime  on  their  last  word,  this  word  being  generally  a 
dissyllable  having  the  first  syllable  long  and  accented, 
as  ppe,  cf\íóe,  •aaoine,  tUoife — the  vowel  in  this  case 
being  í  (aoi,  ui  or  the  like)  right  through  the  poem. 
Two  accented  words  rime  in  the  middle  of  each  line, 
and  these  generally  differ  from  line  to  line,  but 
occasionally  a  couplet  or  even  a  whole  quatrain  (as 
the  second  one  here  given — me^r-A  bom  pém,  etc.), 
will  rime  together  on  the  accented  syllables.      This 
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metre,  as  previously  stated,  was  used  also  for  other 
subjects,  as  tales,  satires,  chronicles,  etc. 

-fTtapttaA  for  an -elegy  is  not  so  much  used  in  these 
days  as  c-Aowe,  cuife^iti,  and  some  others.  It  appears 
to  be  a  compound  of  mA\tf>  and  the  old  word  r\6X>  or 
tUt=art,  a  work  of  art,  a  poem ;  and  hence  literally, 
a  poem  or  dirge  for  the  dead.  The  same  syllable  occurs 
in  féA'o-ttAfa)  •oeaó-nat),  céAc-n<vó,  and  other  terms 
of  prosody. 

Line  1.  A  céile  píf\e=her  true  or  lawful  spouse. 
The  genitive  of  a  noun  is  often  used  as  an  adjective— 
e.g.,  T)ia  £í|\e  =  the  God  of  truth  =  the  true  God,  x>\a 
D|iéi5e=a  false  god. 

2.  XDeAfCAt)  pféArfi  =  the  last  of  the  strong  roots  of 
her  one  sheltering  tree:  p^e^iti  appears  here  as  a 
northern  form  of  the  older  and  more  correct  pfiéamh  ; 
but  it  is  also  found  in  Munster — where  we  sometimes 
find  even  pnéarii,  which  is  still  further  removed  from 
the  old  form. 

3.  Samp  mil  r\&  c^íóe  :  the  helm  of  guidance,  the 
directing  helm  of  our  country  is  broken  :  a  very  fine 
figure — but  differing  from  the  one  in  line  2. 

5.  1YleAj\A  Horn  few  =  More  deeply  do  I  regret. 
6=  Séict\e-Aó  =  LAroi|%  strong,  powerful:    I  think  now 
obsolete. 

7.  ttt»5  géill  who  carried  off  hostages,  prisoners: 
a\\  éi^e^n  by  force :  ^ém  is  plu.  of  51AU,  a  hostage : 
more  usually  ^iaua. 

8.  Aen  o^eao  •o-Aowe  =  the  only  ruin  of  our  people — 
the  only  destructive  blow  worth  speaking  of. 

9.  t3|\ú,oÁn   t>óirme  =  the  salmon  of    the  Boyne,   e6 
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ha  TUoile,  the  salmon  of  the  Deel  (a  river  in  Co.  Limerick 
flowing  into  the  Shannon)  :  iruigjte  Suca  =  the  salmon 
of  the  River  Suck — the  stream  that  divides  Roscommon 
from  Galway :  t>f  AT)<Sn,  eó,  tn-Aigj\e  :  three  different 
names  for  the  same  fish,  the  two  latter  now  obsolete  : 
the  strong  mounting  salmon  was  a  favourite  figure 
with  Irish  poets. 

10.  áfunt  genit.  of  Sput,  but  more  usually  fjuatA  or 
Vj\ot4 :  Sjuit  na  W^oile  is  the  ancient  Irish  name  for 
the  channel  between  Ireland  and  Scotland  :  it  is  called 
the  "  Moyle  "  by  Moore  in  his  beautiful  Song  of  Fion- 
nuala — "  Silent,  Oh  Moyle,  be  the  roar  of  thy  water/ ' 

11.  Oigpe  AitipA»  famous  heir  to  Tara  of  the  fair 
sides :  cAoiti-git  for  cAoiti-gae,  the  last  syllable  being 
dropped  for  metre.  If  eogan  nu^vo  had  lived,  many 
expected  that  he  wrould  have  become  king  of  Ireland. 

13.  510U-A  here  and  in  the  next  stanza  means  leader, 
guide,  captain.  Though  strong  and  wise  as  a  leader 
he  was  gentle  (mAjt  nan)  as  a  lamb. 

15,  16.  man  tUoife — the  comparison  was  inevitable 
to  a  northern  poet :  n&$  é4SfAtfi4it  that  was  not  different 
from — that  resembled  Moses — a  bold  comparison, 

19.  X>e  'óe-Afct-áit)  &  4^54  =  from  the  consequences  of 
his  death,  as  the  result  of  his  death  :  x>e  *óe-Af  caó  (in 
sing.)  and  *oe  *óeAfctAitt  (-óeAfCAitt)  generally  denote 
a  bad  consequence  or  result.  The  nom.  is  used  in 
its  more  literal  sense  in  the  first  stanza. 

23.  A|\  fCÁt  na  cfíóe  =  for  the  sake  of  their  country 
(fighting)  in  defence  of  their  country. 

24.  &tz  lafrivAf  = except  a  remnant. 

25.  An  ci  fin=t)^f  «An  t\  fin  :    aw  ci  fin  is  the 'older 
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form  of  An  cé  fir» — and  was  used  even  in  the  18th 
century, 

CpeAó  AOf'  céAt),  the  ruin  of  harpers  (folk  of  harp- 
strings). 

29.  1n  wpfc  pÁit=In  Fál  (Erin)  and  its  neighbouring 
islands  «o^ape^  cAome,  a  lament  will  be  poured  forth. 

30.  goittpm  should  here  be  $0114:1*0  or  5tiitj:ro  = 
Women  shall  weep — with  their  hair  all  loose. 

32.  Uonn  tlúigfi  (recti  Uonn  UutftAAige)  ;  this  has 
already  been  described  as  one  of  the  three  great  respon- 
sive waves  of  Ireland — this  is  on  the  coast  of  Co.  Down, 
the  other  two  are  Conn  UuAite  on  the  north  coast,  and 
Uonn  CtiotmA  on  the  south  coast.  This  line  occurs 
almost  word  for  word  in  one  of  O'Rahilly's  Elegies 
written  some  70  years  later. 

34.  This  line  as  it  stands  I  can  make  nothing  of : 
If  it  were  UtteAttAt)  nA  •ocuaú  jjAn  Uiaó  fAottin — we  could 
make  some  fair  sense  out  of  it.  The  ploughing  of  the 
territories  is  without  its  reward — without  its  return. 

35.  Take  the  verb  t>o  óuAit>  first :  inversion  for  sake 
of  emphasis — "  The  milk  of  the  kine  has  become  dried 
up." 

37.  Aw  |\eo  (or  -An  neot>)  the  frost ;  ]\eoróce  =  frozen. 
tli  geo5Ait>  tom^eAf  =  ships  will  not  find,  i.e.,  they  will 
not  be  able  :   the  collective  LoingeAr  (a  fleet)  =  ton^A. 

40.  The  line  seems  short :  perhaps  some  word  like 
Wan  am  has  dropped  from  the  beginning. 

41.  run  iocAin  seems  a  confusion  of  persons  here — 
the  second  for  the  third  :  I  pray  that  the  Son  of  God 
may  not  repay  (punish)  all  (of)  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  English    .     .     .     that  perished  (went 
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to  death)  through  thee  (Eoghan  O'Neill)  without  having 
time  for  repentance.  Like  a  good  Christian,  the  poet 
here  prays  for  his  enemies. 

Notice  here  the  northern  form  Chorea,  as  in  Raftery, 
for  the  more  usual  form  in  one  syllable  C^iofc.  The  last 
word  changes  (the  2nd  or  3rd  sing.)  into  the  2nd  plural 
cjAtof  e  :  perhaps  the  plural  of  respect — a  better  rime 
with  the  previous  line  would  be  ztfoz-fA  (2nd  singular). 


xi.   Aoti   éxvo   ttéitvone. 

This  little  poem,  The  one  Jealousy  of  Deirdre,  is  probably 
the  most  ancient  in  this  book — being  a  portion  of  the 
Oi-óe^vó  Ctomne  ti-thimig,  which  is  an  episode  of  the 
great  Ow  bó  Cu^it^ne.  It  has,  however,  been 
modernised  in  the  course  of  the  ages  and  can  be  easily 
read  and  understood  at  the  present  day.  It  was 
printed  for  the  first  time  about  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  O'Flanagan  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Dublin 'Gaelic 
Society,  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  it  from  a  fifteenth 
century  MS.  in  Trinity  College.  It  is  generally  found 
with  the  two  other  Deirdre  poems,  the  SofAitt  50 
ri-AUMin,  or  Farewell  to  Alba,  and  the  riuAU$u£><d  &$ 
Clomn  Utffttg,  or  Lament  for  the  Sons  of  Usna.  It  is 
really  a  separate  little  tale  or  ballad — a  laoi — and  is 
complete  in  itself.  It  may  be  compared  with  others 
more  or  less  famous,  as  Laoi  via  ^Ce^nn,  Laoi  ti-a  Seil^e, 
Laoi  rheAj\5Aig  (from  which  I  give  an  extract  later  on), 
L001  mr\Á  ttle-A^^ig,  Laoi  n&  ITInÁ  móifte,  íaoi  na  Con 
•ouitte,  taoi   Oif in  a\\  tip  ri-A  ri-Ós,  and  many  others. 
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Deirdre's  Farewell  to  Alba  is  itself  sometimes  called 
Iaoi  *Óéifvotte. 

The  metre  is  a  frequent  one  in  our  older  poems,  and 
in  the  taotte  p-Atin-Aróe-AócA ;  we  have  had  it  before 
in  the  -ton  >Ooi^e  aw  C*itm,  and  other  pieces.  It  is  that 
which  is  called  ^nntiige-ACc  rhójt,  and  has  been  already 
sufficiently  described. 

Line  1.  "  One  day  when  the  chiefs  of  Alba  were 
f easting/ '  rrUite  AUwi=the  chiefs  of  Alba  or 
Scotland:  m-aite  na  Ti-éineAtm  =  tlie  chiefs  or  princes 
of  Ireland :    maite  Cotin-Aóc  =  the  chiefs  of  Connacht. 

tá  r>}Á  |\xMb  =  One  day  on  which  (=when)  there  was 
(or  were)  :  the  regular  opening  of  a  story  in  prose  or 
verse  (not  the  recent  Aon  IS  AxftÁm). 

The  phrase  does  not  mean  one  day  of  those  on  which 
(as  sometimes  explained),  but  simply  one  day  on  which, 
i.e.,  one  day  when,  etc.  The  x>*  here  stands  for  *oe> 
which  with  words  denoting  time  signifies  at,  on  or  'by, 
-?o,oi,óCe=by  night,  at  night,  t)e  tó=by  day.  In  fact, 
the  origin  of  x>&  ( =if)  lies  in  this  sense  of  when  and  being 
originally  a  relative  govd.  by  a  preposition,  it  eclipses 
or  nasalises  the  following  verb. 

This  first  line,  by-the-bye,  is  slightly  wrong  in  the 
metre  and— even  if  we  sink  the  e  of  tnai te  before  Atb-Atv — 
contains  eight  syllables.  The  other  three  lines,  however, 
are  quite  regular,  having  but  seven  syllables  in  each. 

2.  T)Áp  cóijvcion  =  to  whom  love  (or  respect)  is  due. 

The  student  probably  already  knows  that  the  CUrm 
Uiftug  (Sons  of  Usna)  were  rUotf  e,  husband  of  T)éitvot\e, 
and  his  two  brothers  ^mnte  and  .^jva&n. 

4.  gat*  piof =unperceived,  in  secret.      In  the  middle 
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ages  the  phrase  sometimes  was  written  with  the  pre- 
position aj,  as  4$  $An  £io|\  gradually  the  two  last 
words  were  written  together  s^nAf,  gtm-Af,  and  the 
accent  was  removed  from  the  last  syllable  (the  noun 
originally)  to  the  first— viz.,  the  preposition  :  1  n^An^r 
or  1  n^un^r  is  a  corruption  for  which  there  is  no  good 
authority. 

5.  emc  £)Aot  =  a  wild  doe. 

Ag  AttAró  =  a  wild  deer:  Af  Lao§  fe  n'A  coif  =  and 
a  fawn  by  its  side,  along  with  it. 

7.  X)o  gxrt>  fé  (intrans.)  =he  went,  he  betook  himself. 
Cincr  A|\  must  be  scanned  CtnciAf  in  two  syllables,  the 
two  vowels  1 — a  coalescing  into  one  syllable. 

8.  Here  also  we  have  an  extra  syllable,  unless  we 
read  -pate  in  which  the  final  vowel  would  then  coalesce 
with  the  vowel  ó.  Compare  in  Uige-Afn-A  rtUigeo— 
"  as  piu/  of  Aitt,  -a  ArmjMóc." 

1n£>ijt  noif  genit.  of  InOeAf  noif  —  Inverness  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  Scots  do  not  seem  quite  certain 
either  of  the  spelling  of  the  name  or  of  its  meaning : 
they  write  it  generally  (in  Gaelic)  Inbhernis,  or  Inbhirnis. 
Some  seem  to  connect  the  name  with  our  hero  Naoise, 
others  with  Neas,  the  mother  of  King  Conor  of  Ulster. 
But  as  Loch  Ness  seems  to  have  its  name  from  some 
water  (or  cataract  ?)  eas — Loch  Neasa  being  the  Gaelic, 
in  which  the  n  is  probably  an  old  neuter  ending  from 
Loch  (Loch  n-Easa),  tfiftfe&p  n-eaf  a  seems  to  mean  the 
inver  leading  to  Loch  Ness. 

9.  trup  "oo  CuaIa  mife=swhen  I  heard :  óuaLa  is  the 
oldest  form  of  the  first  person  of  the  perfect— older 
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than  óiiAUf,  though  here  it  appears  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  3rd  person  singular. 

10.  tíotiAf  tno  óe^rm  :  not  /  filled  my  head,  but  my 
head  filled  (intrans.)  :  perfect  or  past  tense  absolute, 
not  any  so-called  "  historic  present." 

11.  Ctn^eAf  =  I  put  out  (1st  pers.  perf.) 
Cut*(Un=boat,  skiff,  coracle:  dim.  of  cufuó,  a  boat 

or  skiff  :   Welsh  coragl,  English  coracle. 

12.  t)eo  nó  éA5=life  or  death  :  beo  an  old  word  or 
form  for  beata :    Life  or  death  was  the  same  to  me. 

13.  x\|t  -an  cfnárh=on  the  wave,  on  the  water ;  this 
is  a  frequent  sense  and  use  of  priáríi. 

14.  tUp  óAn  b|AéA5=that  spoke  no  lie. 

In  these  lines  TDéitvope  praises  Ainnte  and  x5qvoári — 
perhaps  to  show  her  momentary  irritation  against 
TUoife. 

16.  Two  who  would  offer  battle  to  a  hundred  :  there 
is  an  adjective  cé<vo-goineAó  =  able  to  slay  a  hundred. 
Some  think  that  cé&x>-6At&ó,  the  surname  of  Conn, 
means  the  fighter  of  a  hundred  rather  than  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  but  this  signification  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  ancient  tradition. 

18.  'S  x>o  Uiig  =  and  he  swore  (or  vowed)  :  ungim  = 
I  swear  "  huaih  Ungro  x>axy\  rmonn  "  when  they  swear 
an  oath  to  me  (T^AigeAtián  *oorm)  :  Ltnge  =  an  oath, 
a  vow.  1  tt-piAtm-Aif '  ajmii  in  sight  of  his  arms,  upon  his 
sword. 

19.  A  syllable  seems  wanting,  either  p é  has  dropped 
out  after  the  verb,  or  perhaps  otwn-f-A  was  an  old 
form. 

20.  Ap  f  Ui  AS  tia  m &$X)  =  amongst  the  host  of  the  dead — 

o 
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a  very  ancient  phrase,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it 
dates  from  pagan  days,  or  whether  it  arose  in  Christian 
times. 

22.  'Sa  rnóro  rfie^  =  and  her  ready  oath  or  pledge. 

23.  ttlun-A  fCAppvo  f mn  :  the  firm  =  myself  and 
Naoise. 

26.  Instead  of  50  boóc,  some  versions  have  ^a  ftp&r:. 

27.  50  be-Aóc  here  strengthens  the  assertion  and  does 
not  merely  qualify  the  verb  :  the  meaning  is  to  a  certainty, 
most  certainly,  without  any  doubt 

This  last  verse  is  full  of  pathos  and  beauty.  The 
whole  story  is  just  the  reminiscence  of  the  one  little 
jealous  moment  of  her  life,  and  now  after  the  tragic 
death  of  Naoise,  she  speaks  kindly  of  her  rival,  and  is 
ready  to  believe  that  she,  too,  would  weep  for  him. 
The  lay  is  supposed  to  be  recited  by  Deirdre  just  after 
the  death  of  Naoise  and  as  an  episode  of  her  sad  lament. 

XII.    sUSn  pow&vi&lA  'gá  rntnnum. 

This  and  the  next  piece  are  taken  from  the  ancient  tale 
of  Ortesb  Ctoirme  Uf,  one  of  the  Ufí  UruiAgA  ha  ScéAt- 
ArteAótA — "  The  three  Saddest  of  Stories."*  The  text 
is  that  used  by  the  late  Professor  O' Curry  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Atlantis,  for  which  he  tells  us  he  consulted 
several  medieval  MS.  versions.  A  cheap  edition  of 
this  old  tale  has  been  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  (through  Gill  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  Dublin),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  the 
story  itself. 

*  Sometimes  translated — not  very  happily — "  The  Three 
Sorrows  of  Story-telling." 
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Fionnghuala  and  her  three  brothers — the  CUmiha 
ti|A — were  condemned  to  spend  900  years  in  the  forms 
of  swans  on  the  lakes  and  seas  of  Ireland,  to  be  released 
and  restored  to  human  form  when  at  length  they  should 
hear  the  first  Church  bell  calling  the  people  to  Mass. 
Moore  has  taken  the  story  for  a  theme  in  one  of  his 
finest  melodies — his  Song  of  Fionnuala,  beginning 
"  Silent,  Oh  Moyle,  be  the  roar  of  thy  water.* '  Three 
hundred  years  were  to  be  spent  on  Loch  Dairbhreach 
in  Meath,  three  hundred  on  the  Maoil  (or  "  Moyle  "), 
and  three  hundred  more  on  the  sea  at  Iorrus  Domhnann 
in  the  west.  This  little  poem  is  Fionirghuala's  farewell 
to  her  people  after  the  first  period  of  three  hundred 
years.  The  reader  will  remember  that  though  changed 
into  swans,  the  Children  of  Ler  had  left  to  them  the 
power  of  human  speech,  and  voices  of  surpassing 
sweetness  for  singing. 

The  metre  is  ^oeifcvóe  with  some  freedom  here  and 
there.  One  or  two  of  the  more  glaring  errors  have  been 
corrected,  but  the  text  generally  is  taken  as  O'Curry 
left  it — the  deviations  of  metre  need  no  longer  be 
pointed  out  to  the  intelligent  student,  who  at  this  stage 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  them  for  himself. 

1.  Bodhbh  Dearg  (pronounce  t)o*ó£>  as  "  Bouv  "  or 
"  Bove  ")  was  the  son  of  the  Tl&góA  ftj&ft,  and  was 
appointed  king  over  the  Danann  race  after  the  defeat 
of  the  latter  by  the  Milesians.  Ler  of  Sit  pormaóait) 
(a  place  said  to  have  been  in  Co.  Armagh)  was  another 
Danann  prince  who  had  some  hopes  of  the  kingship, 
but  he  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  Bodhbh  Dearg 
who  showed  much  kindness  to  him  and  his  children. 
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When  Aoibhe,  the  stepmother  of  Ler's  children,  changed 
these  into  swans  Bodhbh,  Ler  and  all  the  Danann  folk 
came  to  see  them  and  converse  with  them  on  Loch 
Dairbhreach,  and  to  listen  to  their  marvellous  singing. 
At  the  end  of  the  300  years  Fionnghuala  bids  them 
farewell. 

Ceite^tAA-ó  (originally  the  Latin  celebratus)  has  had 
various  meanings  (1)  a  celebration,  (2)  singing,  (3)  a 
farewell :  here  it  has  this  last  meaning — a  sense,  however, 
which  is  now  obsolete.     See  Vocabulary. 

[t)ot)t>  is  an  old  Irish  word  for  war  or  battle,  and  is 
probably  but  a  masculine  form  of  t)-A*ótt,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  ancient  Irish  war-goddesses.  Notice  that 
the  name  is  mostly  accompanied  by  the  characteristic 
word  *Oe-A|\s]. 

2.  "  Thou  leader  who  art  master  of  every  art  " — 
lit.  to  whom  each  art  has  yielded. 

4.  "Cairns  micro  *oúirm  =  A  fitting  time  has  come  to 
us:  rmtro,  here  a  noun,  is  generally  used  as  an  adj. 
(fitting,  timely,  opportune)  after  if,  bA,  etc. 

T)Af\  tiom=It  seems  to  me,  methinks,  the  t>^  in 
this  phrase  (tdaja  Uom,  t>a\\  te^c,  *oa|\  teif)  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  ordinary  preposition  used  in  t>aj\  pxó,  x>&$ 
m'pocAt,  but  rather. a  relic  of  some  verb — older  forms 
were  Arm^f,  iimdjt :  is  it  for  puro^  =  it  is  seen,  it  seems  ? 
cf.  the  similar  passive  forms  co^t^f,  x>o  óite-A^. 

6.  X)Á  tiAc  cotti|AAicpioiY)=from  those  whom  we  shall 
not  meet :  here  the  verb  is  transitive — the  form  in 
pom  being  a  short  form  of  the  future  first  person  plural, 
com^c-p^mAoiT).  The  verb  is  often  intransitive  like 
the  verb  meet  in  English. 
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8.  5<w  &p  nmit  óusAitt,  without  our  going,  i.e.,  unless 
we  go  to  you  (on  a  visit). 

10.  A  óorhAoif= my  friends  (or  companions)  :  vocative 
of  corh-AOf = people  of  the  same  age,  friends. 

15.  eoLAf  Af  tnó=not  greater  knowledge  but  a  longer 
way,  a  further  distance. 

16.  1oft\ur  is  corrupted  into  "  Erris,"  the  north- 
western part  of  Co.  Mayo,  and  is  called  TtorhnAnn  from 
the  pij\  "OotfinAnn  or  Damnonian  race — one  of  the  early 
peoples  of  Ireland  before  the  coming  of  the  Milesians 
or  even  of  the  Uuaúa  X)é  TUn^rm. 

19.  ó  too  50  too,  not  "  from  lake  to  lake,"  but  "  from 
one  sea  to  another  "  :  too  often  has  the  wider  sense 
of  water,  sea,  fountain. 

20.  One  of  the  mysterious  conditions  attached  to 
the  fate  of  Ler's  Children  was  that  they  should  not  be 
restored  till  "  the  woman  of  the  South  should  meet 
(i.e.,  should  be  married  to)  the  man  from  the  North  "  : 
which  happened  when  Deoch,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Munster,  married  Lairgneán,  son  of  the  King  of 
Connacht.     (See  Oi-óexvó  Ctoirme  tif). 

21.  For  ctntcexvóA  cuAnnA,     See  Vocabulary. 

24.  Without  being  one  night  without  them,  i.e., 
free  from  the  bitter,  stormy  waves. 

25.  Her  three  brothers  were  Aot>,  Conn  and  piAufVd. 
Af  *oeA|\5  •ojteAó  means  "  who  were  once  of  ruddy 
countenance."  C^eAt)  tiAirm  :  the  subject  appears 
to  be  An  T^on^  cuitiaóuaó  in  next  line :  "  let  these 
powerful  people  go  away."  We  should  expect  "  Let 
us  go  away/'     Perhaps  the  text  is  wrong. 

27.  ttom  caf  =  ^o  óaja  mé  :    "  who  have  loved  me  "  : 
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in  |\om  we  have  the  infixed  pronoun  tn  for  me,  frequent 
enough  in  medieval  Irish  but  practically  obsolete  for 
the  last  200  years. 

XIII.    tAoi  £ionn$tiAtA. 

This  Lay  of  Fionnghuala  in  Sruth  na  Maoile  is  supposed 
to  be  sung  by  her  after  she  and  her  brothers  had  been 
some  time  on  the  stormy  waters  of  that  sea.  Her 
recollection  of  happy  times  at  home  and  with  t)ot)£> 
T)e^f5  makes  the  contrast  with  their  present  sufferings 
all  the  sadder.  The  metre  is  rannuigheacht  of  the 
major  variety,  and  is  rather  more  exact  than  that  of 
the  previous  poem. 

The  name  pormguatA  ("  Fair  Shoulder  "  or  "  Fair 
Neck  ")  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  female  names 
in  Ireland.  It  is  sometimes  anglicised  "  Finola," 
but  Moore,  I  think,  used  the  form  "  Fionnuala  "  which 
is  nearer  to  the  Irish.  There  is  a  form  tlti^u*  still  used 
as  a  girl's  name  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  some 
consider  it  an  abbreviation  of  piontrgu-dLA,  others  take 
it  for  a  different  name — a  modern  form  of  ritiAf u*it. 

As  for  TTUoit  or  "  Moyle  "  the  error  is  commonly 
repeated  that  it  took  its  name  from  ITUot,  or  iruott 
Cinn-cife — the  Headland  of  Ceann-tire  (or  Cantire) 
in  the  S.W.  of  Scotland.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  word  or  place.  O'Curry  himself  pointed  out  that 
tnAoa  is  a  word  used  in  the  east  of  Ireland  (and,  indeed, 
elsewhere)  for  a  whirling  current  or  sea.  Besides  the 
tTlAoa  tuwt  or  triAoit  Ru&t>  (The  Northern  Maoil)  he 
mentions  also  tTlAoit  T)otfmArm,  an  ancient  name  for 
a  similar  current  to  the  north  of  Dublin — off  Malahide— 
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corrupted  in  later  times  to  "  Moldowney."  And  there 
is  another  less  famous  Spvit  n^  tTUoite  off  the  coast 
of  Sligo. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  native  Irish  word  for  a  whirling 
or  eddying  current,  allied  to  the  verb  meit-im,  I  turn, 
I  grind,  and  to  the  Norse  mael  in  Maelstrom,  a  m^oit 
or  whirling  stream. 

1.  Ue-AgtAó  tif\  =  the  household  of  Ler — a  formation 
like  house-hold,  derived  from  ce^g  a  form  of  ze&6, 
with  the  collective  ending  tdó,  as  in  cu&n-t&C  (cuAttaó), 
piAn-LAó ;  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with  ce-Attdó 
a  hearth,  fire-place,  which  is  for  cen-taó,  and  is  derived 
from  ceme,  a  fire. 

2.  "  Much  their  mead  and  their  wine  "  :  tniot>  was 
in  old  Irish  mm  (or  mex>)  with  short  vowel,  and  then 
would  have  made  a  more  perfect  Atnur  with  tij\.  See 
Vocabulary  for  micro. 

4.  An  fiog  :  this  spelling  is  for  a  more  perfect  rime 
with  píon  in  second  line — at  least  to  the  eye  :  the  genitive 
singular  is  more  regularly  j\ig,  the  genitive  plural  ™*og, 
as  in  ttor  n^  t^°$>  ileitis  na  fio5- 

5.  Ctntce^vó^,  garments,  we  have  had  already  in  the 
previous  poem. 

7.  T)eAf5tAoi  used  to  be  arranged  or  placed  :  not, 
I  think  (either  here  or  in  next  quatrain  but  one)  from 
•oe-A^A-ó,  to  redden,  but  rather  for  -oím^tí  used  to  be 
arranged  or  straightened  from  xújveAó,  straight,  dressed. 
The  text  appears  to  be  corrupt  here. 

Spot,  satin,  satin  raiment,  is  I  believe  a  native  Irish 
word,  meaning  at  first  light,  and  then  some  bright  kind 
of  fine  linen — afterwards  satin.       I  know  some  very 
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wise  people  protest  it  is  from  Norman-French,  but  it 
occurs  in  te^b^  n^  ri-X\rt\\e,  which  was  compiled  long 
before  the  Normans  appeared  in  Ireland. 

8.  As  ot  rhexóA  m^r  :  this  last  word  has,  I  believe, 
dropped  an  a  for  metre's  sake.  See  Vocabulary  for 
this  word. 

11.  T)o  itttnif :  this  is  from  the  old  verb  itt-im,  I  drink, 
allied  to  Latin  bibo,  with  the  loss  of  the  initial  con- 
sonant :  the  word  is  sometimes  found  so  late  as  the 
18th  century. 

T)o  ittmif  must  here  be  pronounced  in  three  syllables 
— as  written  :  X)&tAt>,  or  merging,  did  not  always  take 
place  between  two  vowels. 

trie-art)  ctntt= hazel-coloured  mead:  cf.  the  English 
"  nut  brown  ale  "  :    emit  gen.  of  cotX=hazel. 

12.  Though  ctMóÁn  cfuirm  has  generally  been  trans- 
lated "  a  round  cup  "  even  by  O' Curry,  I  have  suspected 
that  here  we  have  not  really  the  adjective  for  round, 
but  an  old  genitive  of  ctwm— i.e.,  that  cjuurm  really 
means  of  wood,  or  wooden.  This  genitive  is  sometimes 
found  in  old  writers,  and  with  it  we  may  compare 
similar  forms  bjunc  (g-  of  bp&z)  etne  (g.  of  cac)  and 
even  O'Coileain's  gUiif  for  genitive  of  ^t^f  (in  X)ua6aMI 
tMri).  This  also  gets  rid  of  the  awkward  collocation 
"a  round  goblet  of  four  corners  >}  of  which  a  rather 
forced  explanation  has  to  be  made. 

I  believe  the  vessel  meant  is  the  Irish  meA'Odp,  a 
wooden  goblet  with  four  corners  or  lips. 

13.  te-ApAó^  is  still  the  most  usual  plural  of  te^tM, 
a  bed,  the  p  arising  from  the  hardening  of  the  b  by  an 
original  aspirated  c,  that  is  teabúaóA  became  teapACa. 
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15-16.  "  Often  there  was  dressed  (or  prepared)  for 
us  a  bed  of  the  feathers  of  the  breasts  of  birds :  oóca 
genit.  sing,  (for  gen.  plural)  of  uóc  the  breast. 

18.  Af  cf  otn  coif  m  =  of  the  heavy  booming  or  roaring  : 
coi^m  or  cdif\m  is  noise,  roar,  tramp,  march. 

20.  As  "out  tiá^  tvoiavó,  coming  after  us,  i.e.,  accom- 
panying or  escorting  us. 

24.  "  And  where  I  never  find  the  sun  in  a  warm  plain/ ' 

26.  tuige  pA  ttnrm  tn,eice=lying  under  the  end  or 
corner  of  my  wing :  I  suspect  a  mistake  here  :  either 
tieirrn  which  would  make  an  imperfect  amuf  or  etftjtp 
(corner)  which  would  make  a  perfect  one  with  (town. 

29.  rrUn-ArmAn  was  the  \oVoai\a6  or  master  of  many 
arts  and  therefore  his  ce^Afc  was  valuable.  T)j\tiim 
Caow  was  an  ancient  name  for  Tara,  but  was  applied 
also  to  other  places.  5tó]\  Aongt»fA  =  the  sweet  voice 
of  Aonguf  6s  who  was  a  protector  of  youths  and  maidens. 
See  a  note  about  him  in  commentary  on  the  t>uAó>aiU  t)eo. 

XIV.— corhAmte  An  ibnAtAR  t>oiCu. 

This  Poor  Friar's  Advice  to  a  Schoolfellow  dates 
apparently  from  the  18th  or  perhaps  even  the  17th 
century.  The  author's  name  has  not  survived — or 
rather,  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered — but  it  is  evident 
he  was  a  poet  of  much  power  and  art.  The  piece  was 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  Vol.  76  of  the  Renehan 
MSS.  at  Maynooth,  and  was  published  (I  believe  for 
the  first  time)  in  the  tjufted&dfl  nfltnge  ntnvó/vo  of  1906-7, 
from  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  it  here. 
The  language  is  very  simple  and  requires  but  little 
comment.       The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into 
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Life,  Death,  and  the  Judgment,  and  the  poet  has  treated 
it  with  more  coherency  and  completeness  than  one 
finds  sometimes  in  such  compositions. 

The  metre  is  well  suited  to  a  serious  subject,  and 
is  used  effectively  in  several  elegies,  e.g.,  Conor 
O'Riordan's  ITlAócnArii  a  5C1U,  cuaca  (Ir.  Texts  Society, 
Vol.  III.),  and  in  the  Elegy  for  Seaghan  O'Coileain 
the  poet,  given  in  O'Daly's  Miscellany  (a  composition 
not  at  all  deserving  of  O'Daly's  slighting  opinion). 
The  versification  of  this  CorhAinte  is  very  exact,  in  fact, 
almost  perfect.  There  are  five  accents  and  ten  (or 
eleven)  syllables  in  each  line,  the  last  words  riming 
throughout  the  poem — the  second  and  third  feet  also 
riming  not  only  with  each  other  but  right  through 
all  the  lines.  The  endings  of  the  lines — buA-óAjvtA, 
fUAjtAó,  miAitif eAó,  cjuiAiVU-oe,  etc.,  riming  as  they  do 
on  the  ua  are  very  effective  and  appropriate — for  this 
long  u  as  Fr.  O'Molloy  remarks  (Gram.  Lat  Hib.,  p.  10) 
est  utrobique  moeroris  nota — "  is  always  a  note  of 
sadness." 

Line  1.  50  cAorh  =  kindly,  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

2.  Ufo-$t«Aifce  =  easily  moved,  passing,  transient,  not 
a  past  participle,  but  rather  the  genitive  of  a  supposed 
nom.  fo-gtviAifeA*ó  =  easy  movement,  easy  passing. 

The  c  before  the  f  is  not  here  "  organic  "  or  radical, 
but  it  may  be  compared  with  the  u  in  f  An  -oojuir  c-feAn 
(O'Coileain's  tTlAóunArh)  Aon  c-fúa,  etc.  This  z  should 
strictly  be  used  only  with  the  article  and  in  the  singular 
number  as  An  c-fúit,  LeAttAf\  An  c-f a^ai^ c,  *oon  cf ednóip 
— for  it  was  originally  a  part  of  the  article. 

4.  Chirms  lit.  wounded,  torn,  sore  :    perhaps  there 
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is  also  an  echo  of  the  Latin  crimen,  criminosus,  full  of 
crime  or  sin  :   óté  lit.  left-handed,  here  wicked,  unjust. 

6.  5 aó  Aif  ce,  in  the  wide  sense  of  act  or  performance  ; 
from  this  sense  comes  ^if  ceoif ,  a  player,  actor :  in  a 
restricted  sense  aifce  =  a  work  of  art,  a  poem,  a 
composition. 

8.  UxxmAtt  fUAtvAó  =  a  very  short  time,  a  very  brief 
period :  f  ua^aó  (poor,  wretched,  sorry)  denotes  con- 
tempt. 

11.  gné  ?Án  fpéij\  =  any  appearance,  anything  of 
show.  T)o  tAitíieAtti=>Oo  ^a^ó,  your  love,  your 
affection. 

12.  'S  n-Aó  mAijipip  péin,  seeing  that  you  yourself 
shall  not  live. 

15.  Ty'a  fe-A|\c=to  its  love,  i.e.,  to  the  love  of  the 
world. 

17,  18.  S^ep-A^,  SAopap,  and  even  Sé^p  a^  had  become 
in  the  17th  century — at  least  with  many  writers,  a 
common  Irish  form  for  Caesar  ;  probably  a  Continental 
influence  where  the  C  had  become  sibilated  or  sounded 
with  an  S-sound,  whence  also  the  English  pronunciation  ; 
but  the  old  Irish  form  of  Ccesar  was  Céf^  and  Cérr^ 
whence  in  medieval  times  CéA^A^  in  which  word  the 
initial  C  retained  its  old  K-sound  as  with  the  Romans 
themselves.     See  note  on  AriijUti  aw  *Oóó^if  (V2). 

So  Hector  and  Hercules  have  also  their  analogical 
Irish  forms  e^óc^  and  e^f cai  (or  e^ cut) — as  e&yc&l 
5|\éA5-Aó,  QaCza^  via  Ujvaoi  toif\. 

21.  Ceitj\e  céime  :  not  steps  or  grades,  but  points, 
subjects.     Cétme    short    for    céime-ArmA ;     notice    that 
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adjectives  (as  here  bAogtAó)  are  sometimes  uninfected 
in  the  plural :   t)AogtAó  = serious,  to  be  dreaded. 

22.  The  order  here  is  for  metre's  sake :  death, 
judgment,  heaven  or  hell  is  the  usual  order. 

Ue-Aó  An  u4ttAif\  =  the  abode  of  pride — the  abode  of 
the  fallen  angels,  who  lost  heaven  through  ua£>ah 
(pride). 

23.  Tli  n-Af,  i.e.,  ni  «out  Af  = there  is  no  escape; 
uAtA  =  from  these  four  things — all  must  consider  them. 

25.  rrWf  téin  teAc=if  it  is  clear  to  you,  if  you 
understand  it. 

28.  T)en  cr AogAt  (or  >oon  cf.)  of  the  world,  *oon  was 
used  by  Irish  writers  for  >oe-An  as  well  as  for  *oo-An  : 
the  on  of  T>on  being  indeed  the  dative  and  ablative  of 
the  article  (cf.  15011,  mion  for  A5  An,  turn  An). 

29.  UeAóc  Via  ptiA>oAó  =  to  come  into  its  possession. 
38.  "OAfitt-iDAoit,  creatures  (insects  or  worms  ?)  said 

to  prey  on  bodies  in  the  grave  :  also  spelt  T>eAj\A->OAoit 
and  TieA^A-^AOit. 

50  £fitin,  ^uAt)fAó= eagerly  and  ravenously. 

41.  Here  begins  the  third  part — relating  to  the 
Judgment.  £a  óu£ai$  fuiA^At) :  more  usually  cutAC — 
jui  a^a-ó — in  a  stern  and  swift  on-coming — the  expression 
is  rather  strong.  An  Aon  ónoc  on  one  hill — one  of  the 
hills  surrounding  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat. 

45-48.  This  is  a  powerful  verse  :  nA  n-Ainjit  £ém 
A|\  c|\it  is  a  bold  thought — but  then  we  are  told  "  the 
angels  hear  and  tremble." 

49.  An  v^e&t  nAó  ctAon=the  just  sentence:  bjteit 
is  more  usual  in  the  singular  :  nA  mb^eAt  in  genit.  plu. 
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51.  T)ttéim  we  have  already  had  for  vpe&m,  t^ong, 
tuóc. 

54.  The  order  here  is  much  inverted  :  read  ah  can 
gtdoftpMt)  bearm-dóc  T)é,  bu^n^ro  m-AttAóc  =  they  get 
(or  gain)  a  curse.  Jan  ba^  a  bpuAfCAiU:  = without 
any  hope  of  release. 

57.  TU|\  tA^itis  cfti^g  An  tntc  =  who  have  not  drawn 
(upon  themselves)  the  misery  (or  miserable  fate)  of  sin. 

For  zpéxó&n&r,  c^ofc-A'ó,  etc.,   see  Vocabulary. 

XV.    mAttACu  stntt  ttnc  rhónriA. 

This  is  one  of  the  good  things  in  the  recently  published 
T)uAnAif\e  £wn,  edited  for  the  Irish  Texts  Society  by 
Mr.  John  MacNeill.  Goll  mac  Morna's  Curse  on  the 
Clann  Baoiscne  has  a  hearty,  full-blooded  vigour  about 
it  not  found  in  many  of  the  Fenian  Lays.  The  Clanna 
Baoiscne  or  the  kindred  of  Finn  were  long  the  enemies 
of  the  Clanna  Morna,  and  had  at  length  attacked  and 
surrounded  Goll  who  was  now  penned  up  on  a  solitary 
sea  rock,  accompanied  only  by  his  wife,  who  was  faithful 
to  him  to  the  last.  She  probably  handed  down  the 
old  warriors  malediction.  From  the  last  stanza  we 
gather  that  his  old  heart  had  been  touched  by  some 
news  of  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  and  so  he  sends 
him  a  welcome  in  advance.  [For  a  fuller  account  of 
Goll  see  Notes  on  next  poem,  XVI2]. 

The  metre  is  the  minor  rannuigheacht,  and  the  reader 
will  find  that  in  many  respects  it  is  very  exact.  The 
lines  regularly  end  in  dissyllables,  the  Atntif  or  internal 
rime  always  occurs,  but  there  is  little  observance  of 
uAim — the  initial  harmony  of  words  or  alliteration. 
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1.  trio  itiaUacc,  etc.,  "  My  curse  on  the  Claim 
Baoiscne  !  "  tn^ttAct,  O.  Ir.  tn-AttxAcc,  is  from  the  Latin 
maledictio,  whence  the  English  malediction.  But  we 
had  some  good  words  of  our  own  for  the  same  thing 
as  e-df oAitie,  Mfipe,  -Ae^e-AóAf,  cÁineAtó,  cÁmce-Acc,  etc. 

2.  "  In  the  lateness  of  the  night,  on  this  rock  "  : 
late  as  it  is,  and  with  my  last  breath,  before  I  sleep. 

3.  "  They  should  learn  [or  know]  my  anger  "  :  if 
lorivóA  in  line  4  is  a  true  atrruf  to  'óiohvóa,,  then  this 
word  is  short  in  the  first  syllable. 

5.  The  Clann  Morna  were  Goll's  own  family  and 
kindred. 

6.  tnó|\  must  be  taken  with  >oogfiA  rather  than  with 
-AfifAcc — in  the  latter  case,  the  line  would  end  in  a 
trisyllable.  The  n  of  n-A^fAtc  is  either  because  T>ogfiA 
was  an  old  neuter  and  its  final  ti  was  added  on  to  the 
adjective,  or  there  is  confusion  with  rnófi  a  great  deal, 
a  great  many,  which  was  a  neuter  taking  n  before  a 
vowel. 

9.  A  í>£éA£tnAir  firm,  etc.  "  Except  Finn  alone/' 
it  appears  he  excepted  Finn  himself  from  his  malediction 
— he  probably  respected  Finn's  special  gift  of  wisdom--- 
"  Before  his  blade  fell  each  monster/ ' 

The  prefixing  of  p  to  éAgtn-Aif  is  not  so  modern  or 
so  merely  local  as  is  sometimes  thought :  but  éA5triAif 
is  no  doubt  the  older  form,  and  this  is  for  a  still  older 
éctnAif  (for  é-cumAf)  in  which  é  is  the  prefix  signifying 
out  and  corresponds  to  the  ex  in  ex-ceptio. 

13.  Airvc  tiruittme  =  tightness  or  stress  in  battle,  most 
probably  from  bruiroeAn,  a  fight,  a  hot  struggle,  rather 
tojunge-Ati,   a  palace  or  "  hostel  "  :    (See  Vocabulary)  : 
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Ttoilge  is  the  <dtrmf  to  bfrarone — though  not  a  very  good 
one. 

17.  A  wge^n  Oon^at  CyM&cnA  :  Goll's  wife.  Cjumóaw 
has  another  genitive,  CjuiAó^n,  which  would  here  make 
a  more  exact  -dtnuf  with  u&t&ó  in  next  line. 

20.  Probably  taignitt  is  meant  to  be  pronounced 
t^igmt)  here — compare  cÁi|voiti>. 

21.  tlí  niAin  :  Sciath  Breac,  son  of  Dathchaoin,  lives 
not :  notice  that  the  verb  has  no  sign  or  ending  for 
the  third  person  singular — it  is  neither  rhAif\-eAnn  nor 
tíMifv-i>ó  :  the  loss  of  a  person  ending  in  zá,  ptut  (m  fruit) 
x>o  fceifi,  etc.,  is  an  example  of  the  same  thing.  In 
modern  Scottish  Gaelic  this  ending — either  1*6  or  -Ann — 
has  altogether  disappeared. 

22.  After  g^n  &tm&om  understand  mé. 

23.  ní  tnó  (taking  the  relative  form  of  the  verb)  is 
equal  to  the  English  nor  at  the  beginning  of  a  negative 
alternative  clause  :  lit.  "  not  more  "  or  "  no  more." 
But  the  English  nor  is  a  compound  for  no-other,  that  is, 
it  is  compounded  of  a  negative  and  a  comparative  : 
"  No  more  lives  Guth  Gaoithe,"  "  nor  does  Guth  Gaoithe 
live." 

27.  C^oitce,  son  of  Ronan,  was  a  nephew  of  Finn 
and  cousin  of  Oisin.  He  alone  of  the  Clann  Ronan 
gets  Goll's  blessing. 

33-36.  Compare  this  quatrain  with  Finn's  Prophecy 
given  in  XIX2.  p^oitce  is  another  form  of  páitce — 
a  welcome.      See  jMoiti*>,  tMoilxe  in  tTlion£octóifi . 
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XVL— Ati    X)ás    stntt    rhic    rhónnA. 

This  is  from  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Irish  Texts 
Society's  publications — the  T)u&r\Mpe  £irm,  edited  by 
Mr.  MacNeill.  It  is  an  Ossianic  Lay,  but  here  I  have 
given  only  the  first  portion  of  it  on  account  of  its  length. 
In  the  volume  just  mentioned  (where  it  is  No.  XXII.) 
Mr.  MacNeill  has  given  a  prose  translation  of  the  whole 
poem,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Some  of  the 
medieval  words  and  forms,  however,  I  have  slightly 
modernised,  so  that  it  will  not  be  found  more  difficult 
than  other  lays  of  the  kind.  The  poems  in  the 
T)u.AnAi|Ae  prm  were  copied  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  but  some  of  them  were  probably  written 
as  early  as  the  12th  or  13th,  and  how  many  centuries 
before  that  they  had  existed  in  an  earlier  form  no  one 
can  say  as  yet. 

The  poem  describes  the  death  of  Goll  MacMorna. 
Goll  was  the  leader  and  champion  of  the  Fenians  of 
Connacht,  and  was  at  one  time  commander-in-chief 
of  the  standing  army  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles, 
ardri  of  Ireland  in  the  3rd  century.  He  had  a  family 
feud  against  Finn  MacCumhaill,  but  for  many  years 
they  became  reconciled  and  lived  at  peace.  But  Goll 
was  at  length  attacked  by  his  enemies  in  overpowering 
numbers,  and  was  driven  to  a  lonely  rock  on  the  coast 
of  South  Connacht,  where  after  prodigies  of  valour  he 
was  at  length  overcome  and  slain.  The  poet  says 
ni  ti$  -o'A  éif  a  Ait$m — There  comes  not  after  him  his 
like. 
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The  metre  is  a  loose  or  irregular  kind  of  *oeirjróe 
which  has  been  already  sufficiently  described. 
Deviations  will  be  pointed  out. 

Line  3.  ttnc  here  put  for  the  medieval  zAot  (Du atiam^ e) . 

4.  1pÁ  xftAc  rho|\n^=under  MacMorna,  i.e.,  under  the 
hand  of  MacMorna  :   perhaps  about  or  around. 

go  tnorv-ttu^ro  =  with  great  success,  or  of  the  many 
victories. 

6.  Uo^óAif= There  fell  (for  the  older  AT^oóAir*). 
CLAifteArh-of uai*ó  =  Sword-hard,  hard  or  firm  as  his 
sword. 

7.  A  man,  four  and  thirty  hundred  :  3,005  men  fell — 
a  good  day's  work  for  one  man. 

8.  50  móitt-£>é-<vo=of  the  great  stroke. 

9.  ^e^rv  corn Uirm=  antagonist,  opponent. 

10.  TDurvf^  or  ■oirxf^rt  (perhaps  *oúfvf aw  t)íf\r\Ari)  == 
grief,  woe,  as  inter j.  alas  !  5^11  a  x>zeAtz  possibly  a 
mistake  for  5A11  a  teAtz  that  he  has  not  returned — 
i.e.,  T)utt  triAc  ttn&óe-Aó ;  noó^  brxé-A^  =it  is  no  lie  :  notA  = 
modern  rrí. 

12.  CoirhtrxéAri=very  mighty  or  powerful:  corfi  is 
sometimes  intensive. 

14.  T)'á  r\inn=with  his  sword-point. 

16.  trior*  An  Uaó= great  the  grief  or  loss:  See  tiAó 
in  MacCurtin's  poem. 

17.  Gairvbfxe  CAf  =  Cairbre  the  curly-haired. 
Before  pióe  céAX>  understand  te  (or  tÁinrc;  teif). 

19.  yteAp  corhLAirm  óéro  =  a  man  to  engage  a  hundred, 
a  match  for  a  hundred.  Compare  Deirdre's  T)if  *oo 
oturxeA^  CAt  x\|\  CéAx>  (two  who  would  give  battle  to  a 
hundred). 
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20.  The  article  is  excess  of  metre,  probably  a 
modern  corruption. 

23.  ní|A  óorivó4=it  was  not  fitting:  (corivóA  = 
com-T>A5  ?) 

25.  tXa  ótifce  ceAjvo=who  was  skilled  (as  to)  art, 
in  arts. 

25-28.  Notice  that  the  uaitn  or  alliteration  is  generally 
well  observed  :  ótifce  ce^jvo,  Laoó  le&T>&v&ó,  éAóc-Aó 
Á\ro,  cfvéAóCAó  ctAi-oeArh-^eAfs.  Observe  that  ce-Ajvo 
and  Ajvo  are  treated  as  of  short  vowels. 

30.  rioCA|\  óofAin  =  did  not  (i.e.,  could  not)  defend 
himself.     WotA^-m^ 

31.  \Af  tvoócAin=  after  reaching,  having  reached,  on 
coming  up. 

33.  On  the  coming  of  Caireall's  lot  or  turn :  Lsrh 
féAncA  =  the  lucky  hand:    féAti=luck,  good  fortune. 

35.  porm  pUMt  r\&  n-itneAU  :  pun  chief  of  territories 
(=tvd  n-oi^e-Af,  tiA  sc^ioc)  :    around  them  (MacNeill). 

36.  XA  Self  5oitt=to  beg  of  Goll :  a\<  SjU-ó  Cai^iU, 
grace  for  Caireall. 

37.  X)á  tuirm  t>iiátA  =  two  waves  like  those  of  the 
Judgment  day  :   two  waves  of  doom  (MacNeill). 

38.  gott  An  ÁgA  =  Goll  of  victory — the  valiant  Goll. 

40.  The  meaning  is  not  very  clear  :  they  were  not 
friends,  they  hated  and  feared  each  other,  though  they 
were  well  armed  ? 

41.  noócAiT),  -|c.  They  unsheathe  their  broad  blades. 
(They  have  out  their  limber  blades :  MacNeill).  I 
believe  the  adj.  leÁúA^  often  translated  long,  means 
rather  broad,  bulky. 

42.  TDeAttxMt)  gen.  ve&VtA,  a  fight,  battle,  contest ; 
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rather  rare  in  modern  Irish:    t>og^= grief,   sorrow, 
T)ioct\A=keen,  fierce,  savage. 

44.  A5  *oeAgAit  =  divided  or  parted:  "oeAgAit  is  the 
amuf  of  x>eóX)&rt  in  previous  line. 

45.  T),frAti=old  form  an^ip  (T)uah.  prm)  noó^ 
t>fAitró=he  was  not  joyful  (or  cheerful)  :  £áiUó=mod. 
paoitró  =  -pÁitceAó. 

48.  Neither  of  these  two  had  ever  met  the  same 
power  (against  him)  :  nty  táit^ig=had  not  met  (come 
upon). 

44-48.  In  this  quatrain  the  -áitvopmn  is  neglected  in 
both  couplets. 

51.  t)A  rftéAlA,  it  was  a  regretful  thing. 

52.  Hi  tis,  -jc,  there  comes  not  (there  shall  not  come) 
after  him  his  like,  his  equal. 

53-56.  Here  the  metre  changes  to  ^AtinuigeAóc  tfió^. 

57.  T)o  óeA|\=There  fell:    hence  old  forms  coh&aih, 
At>|\oóAit\.    There  fell  the  strong  tower  of  battles,  Goll 
MacMorna  the  haughty,  chief  of   the  heroes,  king  over 
lords,  Goll  of  the  Clann  Morna  of  the  Great  Shields, 
vw^  f  5     ^^  **'"■ 

XVII.    gtit  SAtiAm  1  gcnoc  riA  nto$. 

This  is  a  third  piece  from  the  DuAtiAine  pnn  already 
referred  to  in  XV2.  and  XVI2.  It  seems  to  be  a  portion 
of  Oisin's  Lament  for  the  Fianna,  and  has  the 
characteristics  of  many  of  the  Ossianic  lays — laudation 
of  the  times  and  heroes  of  old,  with  a  pathetic  regret 
for  the  degeneracy  of  the  unheroic  present.  It  is, 
however,  far  superior  in  style  to  the  Lay  of  Ben  Bulbin 
and  similar  pieces  of  the  later  Ossianic  school.     Its 
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metre  is  the  usual  fiArmtngeAóc  ttió|t,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  this  metre  are  in  general  observed  with  consistency. 

1.  Cnoc  tiA  Riog  here  is  probably  Tara — though 
references  to  Tara  are  not  frequent  in  the  Fenian  Lays." 
Many  places  have  the  addition  ha  Riog  to  their  name — 
Rof  tiA  Riog,  items  nA  Ríog,  TUf  nA  Riog,  A^vo  ha  Riog, 
CAifeAt  ha  Riog,  etc.,  etc.,  and  I  daresay  even  more 
than  one  Cnoc  nA  Riog  existed.  But  this  was  certainly 
one  of  the  names  for  Tara,  and,  as  in  the  course  of  this 
poem,  it  is  also  called  T^mm  Caohi — another  of  Tara's 
ancient  names — probably  the  identification  is  correct. 

2.  Sio*ó  (or  pt>)  from  meaning  at  first  a  seat  or 
residence  came  to  mean  (often  but  not  always)  a  funeral 
mound,  or  hill — where  the  body  resided  still  in  death. 

An  fíot)  pÁ  £>Ftnt  =  the  hill  round  which  it  is — round 
which  it  comes  or  rises  :  fi>ó,  fit  or  fioft  is  masculine 
gen.  fío'óA  or  fifte  (fite). 

3.  £ulacc  :  this  word  is  found  in  three  meanings 
(1)  a  cooking-pit ;  (2)  a  feast ;  (3)  an  encampment. 
O'Brien  and  O'Reilly's  "  PaLaó-oa  porm  "  is  certainly 
wrong.  See  Vocabulary.  The  word  occurs  twice  in 
this  poem  but  not  once  in  all  the  other  poems. 

8.  Af\  peAóc  mof  gcéAt),  on  a  great  expedition  of 
hundreds  :  pe^óc  is  an  old  neuter,  so  the  adj.  móf  in 
agreement  with  it  is  made  to  eclipse.     See  Notes  on  XV2. 

9.  Soeftdfo,  beautiful,  delightful — a  word  nearly 
obsolete. 

10.  móf  eclipses  here  because  it  is  used  as  an  old 
neuter,  and  many  neuters  ended  (originally)  in  n  which 
was  afterwards  dropped:  mopa  great  number  = 
mó|Un.  But  rroAtn  itself  eclipses  because  it  is  in  the 
genitive  plural :  a  "  great  number  of  red.  stags." 
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13.  SceotAns,  one  of  Finn's  famous  stag-hounds  :  the 
name  is  more  usually  written  SceoLáti. 

50  fcéirh,  with  beauty  =  adj.  fciAriiAó.  But  even  in 
the  18th  century  this  preposition  was  still  used  at  least 
in  poetry  :  e.g.,  éi|\e  50  n-iomAT>  f&vo,  cdoif\i£  son  a 
tomtit)  ói]A  (tAoi  Oifin).  It  is  still  used  in  phrases 
like  mite  50  teit,  céAT>  50  teit  =  a  hundred  with  a  half, 
or  150. 

17.  Cnu  T)e-d^it  (or  T)ei^eoit)  "  Tiny  Cnú  "  is  often 
spoken  of  in  the  Ossianic  poems — he  seems  to  have  been 
a  dwarf  who  could  play  the  harp  marvellously. 

18.  TDeAgrhAc  to$A  =  the  good  son  of  Lugh. 

20.  The  last  line  seems  to  refer  to  Finn — not  to  Cnu 
or  his  father. 

24.  Pa  ^tunm  C-dom,  upon  (or  around)  Druim  Caoin 
(Tara). 

25.  "  Fifty  stags  with  many  antlers  "  :  the  prep.  50 
(with)  was  sometimes  confounded  with  50  (to)  which 
governed  the  accusative,  and  the  m  of  rhbe^rm  represents 
the  assumed  original  n  of  the  preceding  word  :  but 
loiruvo  itself  was  a  neuter. 

31.  As  putAóc  piArm,  at  a  feasting  party  of  the  Fiann, 
or  in  a  camping  party. 

34.  T)on  caoi£>  te^f ,  on  the  south  side  :  for  *oo  -óe^f , 
ttMit  for  x>o  tuA\t :   te&f  is  after  the  analogy  of  cuaiú, 

t01|A,    C1Afl. 

39.  X)o  tó^xMt)  conn  a  mo  óinn  =it  took  away  the  waves 
(the  "  waves "  of  gloom,  sorrow,  and  forgetfulness) 
from  my  head. 

40.  p^oit)  An  g^vóAif.  See  ton  T)oif e  An  Caijui  for  this 
rare  word  :    and  the  Vocabulary. 

44.  Tis  I  that  love  that  sound — the  beagle's  voice. 
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XVIII.— miAíiA    firm    rhic   curhAitt. 

This  fine  little  poem  is  an  extract  from  the  AgAUArii 
Oifín  a?  pxS-o^Aic  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society  (pp.  14-16).  Though 
short  it  is  complete  in  itself — but  there  may  have  been 
more  verses  in  it  formerly.  As  the  student  will  now 
be  able  to  see,  it  is  in  the  same  measure  as  the  ton 
T)oi^e  An  óAi|\n,  of  which  I  have  already  stated  my 
belief  that  it  was  originally  a  part  of  the  text  of  the 
AS&ll&rft,  however  and  whenever  it  became  detached. 
An  older  version  may  yet  be  discovered  in  which  we 
may  find  it  in  its  due  place. 

Line  2.  SianfÁn  via  5con=the  cry  or  baying  of  the 
hounds. 

Notice  the  very  exact  parallel  riming  in  the  first 
couplet : 

X)a  rhiAn  |\e  ponn  n-A  b^tAt 
SiArif Án  a  óon  a  tipxvo  Ap  f UaX)  : 

In  the  second  not  so  fully :  -twit  CuAm  .  .  ?>Art 
fttMig. 

3.  Coin  Allx:A=riA  jMoit  =  the  wolves  (leaving  their 
dens).  O'Donovan  states  that  the  last  native  wolf 
was  killed  in  Kerry  in  1725,  but  a  writer  in  the  Irish 
Penny  Journal,  a  Mr.  H.  D.  Richardson,  stated  that  a  wolf 
was  killed  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains  as  late  as  1770. 

tnójvóáa  a  fUiAi5  =  the  great  gathering  of  his  host. 

6.  £aoi,  otherwise  jMoró=the  sound  or  note  :  perhaps 
the  old  word  ipAex>  as  in  lpAex>  fia>oa  another  name  for 
the  LúM^eAó  $áx>^c,  St.  Patrick's  Hymn  :  from  p^orO 
comes  the  adj.  p^oi-oe^c,  loud,  keen,  piercing.    T)óipo&r\ 
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T)eit\5  :  T)ó|vo  and  vópoán  seem  to  be  names  for  some 
musical  instrument,  perhaps  a  horn  or  trumpet. 

Finn  had  a  son,  TD^ife  TDe-A^,  who  may  be  the  TDe-Aj^ 
here  mentioned :  but  another  reading  is  T)ttornA  T)eit\5 
of  Druim  dearg,  a  place  said  to  be  identical  with  the 
Druim  cliabh  (Drumcliff)  of  later  times. 

7.  Sjxut  e^f a  tluAit),  the  stream  flowing  from  Assaroe 
— said  to  take  its  name  from  Aoft  puxó  tri^c  b-A'óAi^r», 
a  pre-historic  character  said  to  have  been  drowned 
in  this  cataract.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  but  a  later 
legend,  and  we  may  have  in  puóft  (Qáf  ntnvó)  no  more 
than  the  adj.  pu&?>=  strong,  rushing — often  used  of 
water,  rivers,  cataracts,  waves :  cf.  e^f  ^ua*ú  with 
conn  fMOó,  muifx  f\u«<yó,  etc. 

9.  ScAtxAfuiAC,  -jc.  The  warbling  of  the  Blackbird 
of  Letter  Lee.  This  bird  was  almost  as  famous  as 
the  Blackbird  of  Derrycarn.  Leici|\  Laoi  (g.  teicf\eaó) 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  yet  identified ;  it  may 
have  been  near  the  R.  Lee  (^n  Iaoi)  in  Co.  Cork. 

10.  Uorm  tlu-o^ige :  this  we  have  had  often  before. 
It  is  in  the  Bay  of  Dundrum  in  Co.  Down,  and  according 
to  some  got  its  name  from  tltró^ige,  son  of  p^toUn, 
who  was  drowned  in  it. 

11.  "Ooivoán  An  t)Airh  =the  belling  of  the  stag  (not  ox). 
ttUg  tfUom  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  tTUonrii-Ag,  a  district 
of  Co.  Galway  around  Loughrea — part  of  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  the  CLdntiA  triót\nA. 

12.  t>úif\eAt>  an  taoig — the  lowing  of  the  calf  (or 
fawn  ?)  coming  from  gte^nn  x>A  rhAit — Glen  of  the  two 
chiefs  (place  not  identified)  :  O.  Ir.  mat,  a  lord,  a  chief. 
ttú^exó  is  also  spelt  bui^te,  tnntjve,  and  in  other  ways. 
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13.  SUaX)  ^Cf  oc,  a  mountain  in  Tipperary,  in  the  Galtee 
range;  sometimes  called  ''Mount  Grud  "  in  English: 
there  is  also  a  T)ún  sC^oc  in  the  same  region. 

14.  SU&X)  sCiia,  a  well-known  district  in  Co.  Waterford 
between  Dungarvan  and  Clonmel. 

15.  The  cry  of  the  sea-gulls  of  Iorrus  (Erris)  the 
north-western  part  of  Mayo. 

16.  5ái|t  x\a  trst)A>ób=the  cry  of  the  ravens  over  the 
fighting  hosts.  The  t)xóX)  was  also  an  ancient  war 
goddess  of  the  Irish — perhaps  the  raven  or  vulture 
personified  or  deified :  the  word  now  (pron.  b^b 
"  bibe  "  in  the  south)  is  often  applied  to  a  bean-froe. 

17.  UutwArh  c|\e-Ac  n-a  inb^fvc  =  the  tossing  of  the  hulls 
of  the  ships  in  the  waves. 

T)ftnm  tif — perhaps  Drum-lease  near  Loch  Gill,  in 
Co.  Leitrim. 

19.  Xy^At^A  t)  jaaw  =  the  cries  or  bayings  of  Bran,  Finn's 
famous  stag-hound :  t>^At\(A  is  a  strange  word  here,  and 
I  do  not  remember  it  used  in  this  sense  elsewhere. 

Cnoc  -an  Áif\  (The  Hill  of  Slaughter)  a  famous  hill  in 
Co.  Kerry  where  there  was  a  great  battle  in  the  third 
century. 

SU&X)  tThf  probably  the  mountain  of  the  name  in 
Kerry.  But  there  is  another  in  Co.  Antrim  sometimes 
called  "  Slemmish  "  in  English — famous  in  the  Life  of 
St.  Patrick. 

22.  tei|t5  wa  typiAnn,  probably  some  particular  place, 
but  not  identified  :  there  were  probably  many  places 
of  the  name :  compare  Cnoc  wa  ftp-Ann,  ZoX)Ay<  t\a 
typi^nn,  -]c. 

23.  1     me-Afc    ka    nx>Ám  =  amidst    the    bards    and 
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musicians  :  >oAitfi  or  >oArh,  a  bardic  or  musical  company 
— a  word  of  collective  sense. 

XIX.— v&iscme  prm. 

This  is  from  the  same  work  from  which  I  gave  the 
poem  on  Goll  MacMorna — namely,  the  T)uAriA^e  prm 
(Vol.  VII.  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society's  publications) 
where  Finn's  Prophecy  is  No.  XXXIV.,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  prose  translation. 

It  purports  to  be  an  ancient  piece  prophesying  various 
things  that  were  to  happen  in  Ireland,  especially  the 
coming  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  invasion  of  the  Danes — 
or  more  probably  that  of  the  Normans.  The  language 
as  given  in  the  X)uAnA\pe  prm  might  be  of  the  14th  or 
15th  century,  but  probably  it  points  back  to  a  much 
older  original.  I  have  slightly  modernised  some  of 
the  older  forms. 

The  first  few  verses  refer  to  St.  Patrick,  and  to  give 
them  a  flavour  of  antiquity  there  is  one  line  quoted 
from  a  very  old  prophecy — UuicpA  An  ZAM%eAnn  za$ 
tntnn  tne-drm — a  prophecy  which  is  found  in  the  Liber 
Hymnorum  in  a  gloss  to  St.  Fiac's  Poem  on  St.  Patrick — 
one  which  was  attributed  to  the  Druids  before  the 
coming  of  the  Apostle,  and  which  is  certainly  very 
ancient.  Here  is  its  oldest  form  from  the  Liber 
Hymnorum : 

cicpA  CAtcetro  *o&^  trmif\  mefXfvcerm 
a  bf-Ac  cottceivo  a  ch^An*o  cjion  cetro 
a  miAf  m  Ai|\clie|\  a  znx^e 
£f\if5éftAC  a  muincefi  mule 

Amén,  Amén. 
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that  is  : 

The  Shaven-head  shall  come  over  the  wild-waved  sea 
His  garment  head-pierced  his  staff  head-bent 
His  table  in  the  east  of  his  house — 
All  his  people  shall  answer  Amen,  amen. 

We  have  not  met  before  any  poem  or  other  writing 
crediting  Finn,  son  of  Cumhall,  with  any  love  for 
Christianity  or  with  any  knowledge  of  it,  although  his 
famous  son  Oisin,  warrior  and  bard,  is  fabled  to  have 
lived  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  and  to  have  been  con- 
verted by  him.  But  it  is  not  unusual  to  speak  of  a 
poet  as  a  prophet  with  knowledge  of  the  future  ;  we 
read  in  Finn's  Youthful  Exploits  (VCiAcsmmA^tA  prm) 
that  he  studied  poetry  for  many  years  on  the  banks 
of  the  Boyne  with  Finn  Eigeas,  a  famous  bard.  We 
read  also  that  it  was  to  prove  his  poetic  powers  that  he 
composed  his  beautiful  Song  of  the  Summer,  CéccerriAin 
cÁin  fé,*  and  we  have  all  heard  that  he  was  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  supernatural  knowledge  after  eating 
of  the  famous  eo  pexvp a,  or  Salmon  of  Wisdom,  of  the 
Boyne. 

The  metre  will  be  recognised  as  ^ ArmmgeAoc  rhó|\,  of 
which  we  have  already  had  some  examples. 

Line  1.  A  tteAn  LdtDjvAf  aw  Laoi — O  woman  who 
readest  or  recitest  the  lay  to  us.  His  wife  had  been 
reading  or  relating  some  old  lay  to  him. 

Rirm  for  the  more  modern  tinn.  With  all  verbs 
however  of  saying,  speaking,  etc.,  j\e  (p^e,  pfi)  was  the 

*  A  modern  Irish  version  of  this  was  published  by  me  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal  of  May  1st,  1906,  and  it  subsequently  appeared 
in  the  CUM-oe^m  Sotuif. 
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old  preposition,  so  that  the  use  of  this  preposition  is 
really  more  correct  than  that  of  te :  |tif  a  yArtze&p 
(which  is  called)  is  found  in  very  late  Irish  writings, 
and  I  think  is  still  used  in  Scotland. 

2.  X)Á  ni  .Af  mó  =  two  greatest  things  of  all,  two  chief 
things. 

T)o  tjvAoó  mé  £éw=have  oppressed  me,  overpowered 
me. 

3.  CArotife  f\eAóc  =  a  dream  or  vision  of  shapes: 
compare  1  |\e-A6cAit>  é-Ati=into  the  forms  of  birds  :  nom. 
sing,  jmoóc  g.  j\e^óc-A,  nom.  plu.  ^e-dóc-A.  Z&fbAmexo 
>ó^m=was  shown  to  me,  appeared  to  me.  There  are 
many  forms  of  this  verb,  both  written  and  spoken  : 
cAfbAine-drt),  cAifbéAn^'ó,  CAibfe-dn^,  and  many  others. 
In  West  Connacht  the  first  syllable  is  dropped  and  one 
hears  'rpÁmexó,  as  fpAin  x>Am  *oo  Utah  =  show  me  your 
hand.  The  verb  is  from  c-dibfe  or  cArobfe  =  a  vision, 
appearance,  show,  apparition  (T)u4nAif\e  plnn :  CA-ótt-df). 

4.  Tttrs  mo  neA|\c=has  taken  away  my  strength. 

5.  This  is  the  line  quoted  from  the  old  prophecy— 
except  that  meAtin  is  put  for  m epoetin. 

mtnf  me-drm=the  bright  or  glittering  sea. 

U^Hse-Arm,  a  name  for  St.  Patrick,  usually  translated 
"  Adze-head  "  1 — though  Fr.  Dinneen  in  his  Dictionary 
puts  a  note  of  interrogation  to  this  meaning — and  I  do 
not  wonder.  The  first  syllable  has  been  identified  with 
the  noun  cat,  an  adze — for  what  reason  I  do  not  know  : 
surely  it  is  caí — flat,  smooth  or  shaven,  in  reference 
to  the  tonsure  :  this  is  the  root  of  z&l-Atn  the  flat  earth, 
and  other  words. 
K  6.  fit  n-otc  team  =  I  shall  not  be  displeased,  I  shall 
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not  be  sorry  :  tti  X)a  ti-olc  •o-Atn=it  will  not  be  bad  for 
me  :  Da  is  in  medieval  Irish  used  after  a  negative  as 
the  future  of  if  :    absolute  form  tnró. 

7.  ?a  feAóc  =  (up  to  seven)  =  seven  times,  that  is, 
thoroughly  or  completely  :  cf.  Deirdre's  *oo  gtntpnn 
jm  fe^óc. 

8.  An  C|\e^f  cAotfigUai,  and  the  noble  struggle  will 
come,  will  commence  :  the  struggle  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  between  right  and  wrong. 

10.  t)éAfiAi*ó  cáó  =  and  he  shall  take  (many)  others 
to  heaven  :   I  think  "  all  "  is  not  the  meaning  here. 

12.  te  féitfieAf  Jyat  =  during  the  time  or  sway  of 
the  Norsemen  (or  Normans  ?)  and  before  their  time : 
two  prepositions  are  spelt  ^ e  :  one  is  short  jve  and  takes 
n  before  vowels,  the  meaning  is  against :  another  is 
j\é  which  is  only  a  variant  of  ^a  before,  and  takes  n 
before  a  vowel  as  here. 

13.  fteii£e  -Af  f  ei^teif  :  The  King  (of  Heaven)  shall 
have  cemeteries  and  churches  :  ^eit^e  plu.  of  ^eiti5  = 
a  cemetery,  church-yard  :  fei^te-Af  (^eicte^f)  is  an  old 
word  for  a  church,  said  by  some  to  be  a  compound  of 
e-AsUMf,  as  if  fó-eAsLAif  a  great  church  :  this  I  doubt : 
if  |\eic  is  a  prayer,  probably  the  word  is  f\eic-te<Af  = 
a  prayer-house  ;  compare  O'Reilly's  peACAMpe.  a  cleric, 
and  the  Latin  oraculum  and  oratorium. 

14.  tHró  mójt  a  rnbjv;g  =  great  will  be  their  power 
(or  influence)  :  itn  a  té  (for  mi  a  teit)=side  by  side, 
united :  later  itnmAitte,  m-Aitte :  notice  the  future 
form  t>u*ó  which  few  modern  speakers  or  writers  use, 
but  the  use  of  which  would  add  precision  in  many 
cases. 
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15.  It  will  be  good  for  every  poor  man  :  I  take  c^i|\ 
here  for  the  adj.  meaning  poor,  humble,  wretched,  and 
it  certainly  appears  to  be  the  amuf  to  tán  in  next  line. 

16.  1  *oceA§  T)é,  into  the  House  of  God,  i.e.,  heaven 
or  perhaps  the  Church  :  notice  this  northern  form  ce^g. 

17.  List  ye  to  the  prophecy  of  Finn  :  text  had  pAifi*oin 
an  old  form  of  p-Aoifrom  confession,  but  everything  goes 
to  show  that  fÁifcme,  a  prophecy,  is  meant.  He  has 
already  told  us  he  has  had  a  vision,  and  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  poem  he  speaks  of   himself  as  a  prophet — if  mé 

18.  of  ah  tmn=over  the  pool,  this  must  be  the 
famous  pool  of  tmn  £éic  on  the  Boyne,  where  it  appears 
Finn  was  then  living,  and  we  know  from  history  that 
he  met  his  death  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  A.D.  284. 

19.  TU  ctoóA  AotcA  :  ctoóA  =  stone  castles,  castles 
with  walls  of  cemented  stones,  rather  than  white-limed 
walls. 

20.  Hi  t>A  p^nn,  not  weak  shall  they  be  made :  *oo 
Seance  here  is  future  of  'oo-gemim,  later  t)einim  and 
xtéAriAim. 

21.  tloó-A  n-e,<vó  fm=it  is  not  that:  Af  otc  team, 
that  I  grieve  at,  that  I  dislike. 

22.  TU  njAtt  nstdf  :  perhaps  steel-clad,  mail-clad, 
clad  in  blue  steel. 

23.  Without  myself  and  my  Fenians  being  there. 

24.  And  myself  to  drive  them  out. 

29.  Who  the  high  king  is,  and  what  battle  is  meant, 
would  be  hard  to  say. 

31.  He  will  rouse  up  his  anger. 

37.  1f  f  Aot,  ic.    It  is  a  grief  to  me,  a  sorrow  to  me. 
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íUó  me  caija  (t-Ai|\)  that  I  shall  not  be  to  the  front, 
to  the  fore.  This,  however,  would  require  541^  (short 
ai  :  cf.  501^,  501^ e)  in  next  line. 

36-40.  These  lines  are  identical. 

41-44.  This  verse  seems  to  describe  the  effect  of 
Clontarf. 

Hi  ftntAeoóAi-ó  :  fut.  of  ^111^151™,  I  wait,  stay,  infin. 
ptn^eAó,  to  wait  or  stay. 

45.  StiseAó  =  the  town  of  Sligo  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Ireland. 

46.  te^f  5Aet>eAt  t^tAn,  the  advantage  of  the  noble 
Gaels. 

47.  Uai^  at  the  front  ? 

49.  SAtmAi^e  =  (not  psalmist)  but  singer,  prophet: 
a  word  of  Scriptural  origin  :  so  SaIcai^  (i.e.,  psalterium) 
came  to  be  used  for  a  book  of  poetry,  a  T)uAnAit\e. 

52.  CÁit  tiA  mbAn  =the  nature  or  character  of  women  : 
if  be^s  otvAm=I  think  little  of,  I  care  little  for. 

54.  Cueronn  t>o  ÍI15  r\&  neArh.  I  believe  in  the  King 
of  the  Heavens  :   notice  the  construction  with  *oo. 

54-56.  Though  Finn  had  humoured  the  fair  sex  he 
thought  himself  none  the  less  the  greatest  prophet 
under  the  sun. 

XX.— oscAti    Ajtis    meAtiSAC. 

This  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Ossianic  ballads — the  íaoi  ttleAfSAig  tia  ÍAtin 
n^éAjA,  The  Lay  of  Meargach  of  the  Sharp  Blades.  The 
whole  poem  is  given  with  a  prose  translation  in  the 
Fourth  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society 
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so  often  referred  to  before  and  drawn  upon  in  this 
book.  The  Fight  between  Oscar  and  Meargach  is  but 
one  episode  of  the  tale,  but  what  I  have  given  here  is 
complete  in  itself. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  invader  Tailc  MacTreoin  and 
his  followers  at  the  battle  of  Cnoc  an  Air  in  Kerry  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  Finn  and  his  legions 
had  hardly  rested  when  another  haughty  stranger 
landed  with  a  great  force  and  offered  battle  to  the 
Fenian  host.  Finn's  grandson,  Oscar,  at  length  engaged 
Meargach,  and  the  portion  of  the  tale  I  have  given 
describes  the  final  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  fight 
(pp.  136-142). 

The  metre  of  the  whole  poem  is  furmmgeAoc  rhó^, 
which  in  later  times  became  the  most  usual  in  ballads 
of  this  kind. 

Line  1.  T)u£>f  tAn  ha  péirme  púc =The  complete  defiance 
of  the  Fenians  to  thee — The  Fenians  entirely  defy  thee. 
Sometimes  the  simple  word  p tAn  is  used  in  the  same 
sense,  mo  ftAn  púc=my  defiance  to  thee,  I  defy  thee  : 
identical  with  the  word  f tan  safety — full  permission  ; 
I  give  thee  full  permission,  I  will  let  thee  do  thy  best. 
T)ut>  in  such  words  is  not  the  adjective  x>uX)  black,  but 
rather  is  connected  with  tnibAtcA,  double,  full,  complete, 
and  is  ^intensive  in  meaning :  compare  ■out>-t>jttnm 
complete  renunciation,  mi£)-tf\ora<vó  a  complete  fast — 
often  transl.  a  "  black  fast."  ftJc  (in  Ossianic  Text) 
was  pugAt  for  metre's  sake,  but  neither  of  them  makes 
a  good  Atnuf  to  cjuiAro  in  second  line. 

2.  ru  n5LAf-UMin=of  the  blue-green  blades  :  a  word 
of  two  syllables,  or  a  compound  of  this  kind  should 
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not  be  used  in  this  metre  at  the  end  of  a  line,  but  this 
liberty  is  occasionally  taken  :  each  line  should  strictly 
end  in  a  monosyllable. 

3.  ó  Tíe-A^At)  tiom=  Since  it  has  been  reddened  by 
me — since  thy  body  has  been  wounded,  since  I  have 
drawn  blood  :  here  again  we  have  a  passive  with  te — in 
fact,  no  construction  is  commoner  in  this  Ossianic  poetry. 

4.  X)o  teArm=thy  might  or  power. 

5.  Con^n  tricot,  Bald  Conán  was  one  of  the  Clanna 
Mórna,  but  is  generally  represented  as  a  somewhat 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  character  in  these  ballads. 
Here  he  tries  to  excite  Oscar's  valour  by  reminding 
him  of  other  tough  fights  and  victories. 

6.  T)o  ttnatn  5U|A  t)it  =  that  thy  fall  would  be  a  great 
loss,  our  destruction. 

9.  Ofc-Ajt  <áig  =  Oscar  of  valour,  the  valiant  Oscar. 

13.  An  c&t  bA  >óiAtt  =the  battle  that  was  stern  (fierce). 

14.  5 An  go  =  without  a  lie,  without  any  exaggeration. 
This  phrase  is  still  a  living  one  :  also  5  An  Aon  gó.  5At1 
fOfAt)=  without  stop  or  cessation. 

15.  5^n  pÁij\c  =  without  any  friendship,  or  love  on 
either  side. 

18.  A  T>eA|\  tne  =  -A-oeif  tné  :  rarely  is  this  form  used 
for  T>eif\im  or  ,<yoeif\itii. 

19.  A|\  -oceAóc  t>o  nóm  =on  the  approach  of  evening. 

20.  tl-Aitne  (the  noun)  a  known  thing,  knowledge  : 
but  used  here  for  Aitnro  or  AiteAncA,  known. 

23.  Jo  borm  zpÁ6z=%o  bonnAib  a  -ocfÁct,  to  the  soles 
of  their  feet :    cftáóc  an  old  word  =  cj\oig. 

24.  T)úinne  Af  x>o  óáó,  to  us  and  to  the  other  side — 
to  the  foe  :   ni|\  g|\e-Ann=it  was  not  pleasant. 
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26.  5ta|45At'  1e-  The  wizard  (or  giant  ?)  of  Thin  'óifw 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  tale  on  this  subject,  which 
may  yet  be  discovered. 

There  are  several  places  called  T)ún  óifv  "  Duriore  " 
in  Ireland — the  most  famous  one  that  near  Smerwick 
in  Kerry  where  the  Spaniards  landed  and  were  put  to 
death  after  they  had  surrendered  on  terms :  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Fuette  del  Oro,  by  the  French  Fort  de  VOr. 

30.  Hoif  ni<vó  (thus  in  Ossianic  Text)  :  nia  is  a  hero 
genit.  nixvó.  A  proper  name  that  I  have  not  seen 
before. 

puntvoA==ct^rm,  bite,  the  stout  sapling,  the  young 
hero. 

32.  CttiinceAf  twin  =let  us  hear  (let  it  be  heard  by  us). 

34.  OrcA|\  had  in  the  previous  battle  disposed  of 
Tailc  MacTreoin. 

36.  A  tu&p\  probably  for  a  tuAfiAim  or  a  cuAjvdif c, 
his  course,  his  way,  his  journey, 

42.  1  5ct\eAtAit>  éA-^A =in  the  spasms  or  pangs  of  death ; 
qut  =  a  tremor,  spasm,  gen.  c^eat-a,  nom.  plu.  c^eAta. 

46.  X)o  cui5e<vó=it  was  understood,  it  was  felt. 

47.  50  mtxvó  ctntvóe  =  that  it  would  be  more  fitting. 
Cuit>t>e  is  compar.   of   cuImit)=  fitting,   right,   proper 
often  written  ctutte,  but  illiterately. 

48.  X)o  fcu|\  ó'n  Tigleic  :  to  cease  from  the  fight, 
after  fc«|\,  "oe  is  more  usual,  but  0  is  often  found  in 
these  poems,  and  also  among  northern  writers. 

49.  Notice  the  late  teif  m  pi|\  for  teif  iia  peAjva. 
Here  the  first  two  lines  have  excess  of  syllables. 

55-56.  Meargach  was  glad  of  the  rest — but  he 
acknowledged  the  prowess  of  Oscar. 

Q 
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58,  Cuijtitr»  fu^f  *otiicf e  &y  •o'fiorm,  ix.,  I  give  way  to 
thee  and  to  Fionn — Oscar  replied  with  equal  chivalry. 

60.  go  t>4f  t)úinii  or  b&y  *oo  óeaóCA^  ^óítin  r  «óítm 
would  seem  to  be  the  correct  word  but  does  not  make 
a  good  assonance  to  porm  (=púrm). 

64.  J^n  i>t\i§  5-An  £>tAt,  without  strength  or  comeliness. 

68.  Second  line  goes  with  third  and  fourth  :  ati  'off 
O-A  CAttriA  Vá  'or-áirus  |\um  aja  CAL4tfi  =  of  all  who  ever 
came  upon  earth. 

72.  tatiti  t)?A  táirfo=a  sword  with  his  hand:  (not 
tAttu  *oá  tairii  "  a  sword  of  two  hands  "). 

77.  A  YArtiMt  yux)  =  their  like,  their  equals. 

80.  5^n  ?le#ó  5-ati  f  hah — without  food  or  sleep — the 
poet  apparently  has  forgotten  the  pofwó  that  had  been 
agreed  upon.  But  Oisin  was  now  old  and  liable  to  a 
lapse  of  memory.     And  even  Homer  sometimes  nods. 

82.  U^eife  and  c^éine  both  mean  the  same  thing, 
and  both  are  from  the  same  root,  c^é^n,  strong,  brave. 

83.  5^n  fcu|\  on  n^niorh — here  again  the  fOfAt>  is 
overlooked. 

87,  88.  At^on,  or  better  a\\  Aon,  are  treated  as  two 
words  generally  in  verse. 

t^tfiA,  this  (for  tárhait>)  is  pronounced  in  one  syllable 
(U). 

91.  1f  é  cjtíoó  is  the  end  or  object  I  seek. 

Af  *oo  lion,  etc.,  and  the  fall  of  the  whole  number 
of  the  Fiann. 

93.  tli  tie  mo  ój\íoó  =  it  is  not  to  be  my  end — nor 
that  of  the  Fiann. 

95.  To  fall  at  your  hands,  as  you  say. 

96.  Oscar  of  the  stern  words. 
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97.  X)o  gtAc  OfCAf  tr»e-Antnain  =  Oscar  took  courage, 
a  late  phrase  for  T)o  glac  mearmia  Ofc^= courage  took 
possession  of  Oscar. 

98.  Cia  5«tv  E>Aot=  though  wild  his  countenance. 
99-100.  Meargach  calls  for  another  rest.     Dxvó  rhAifc 

fudm,  direct  here  for  indirect  (50  mb^tf)  rh^ifc  fu-dri). 
101.  Thou  shalt  be  without  food  or  rest. 

103.  Until  thou  shalt  be  without  thy  head. 

104.  tló  "ó-Atiif  a  &p  U^,  or  until  /  am  fallen,  fft&ft 
tiMoi'óif,  as  thou  boastest. 

107.  A|a  Cut  a  fcétte,  behind  his  shield,  protecting 
himself  with  his  shield. 

Scit  t\A  fo^vó,  rest  nor  (further)  armistice. 

112.  There  is  inversion  here :  5^  ttuAin  Of  cap  a 
Ce-Ann  *oe  ttle^t\5Aó= Until  at  length  Oscar  whipped 
the  head  off  Meargach. 
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VARIiE     LECTIONES. 


euro  a  n-Aon. 

III.  Line  16  :  aliter — boroéAt  x>on  críbín  t>'ói  :  Line 
40  :  ca  mir ce  tmwn  bnAon  be^  'o'ót  ? 

IV.  Line  26  :  j:eA*o§Ait  T)obnów  or  ^oobftów.  See  my 
Note  on  the  line.     Line  80  :  al.  gotA  ha  50105. 

VI.  Line  13 :  al.  if  'aXawii  f  caiú  ^aó  jrtAit  f  a* 
TTlurhAin. 

VII.  19  in  Hyde  :  tuóc  *oéAncA  vnfce  beAtA  %&n 
licence  *o'a  "Oiot  -Ann.  39,  40  :  al.  foitéAn  50  mAVom  Ann 
Afíf  t>á  néAbAt),  ói  A5  ha  céAT)UAib  Af  teAbAii!)  te  Uiige. 

VIII.  Line  21  :  al.  íot>bAi  nc. 

IX.  Line  1  :  al.  bínife  buAn  aj\  buA^Ainc  s;aó  tó. 
5  :  mo  gite  meA|\  ?  See  my  Note  on  this  line.  6  :  al. 
if  é  mo  £>Aer an,  gite  meAn.  7.":  m  fruAnAf  pern  An  fuAn 
An  féAn  (Fr.  Dinneen).  45:  al.  femnceA|\  fCAint>  Aft 
ótÁinrig  ceoit.  48  :  al.  óutn  f AogAt  if  f tÁince  t>'|:a$aií 
t)om  teorhAn.     51  :  a  LuAt>  cne  LéAn. 

X.  Connellan  gave  only  six  verses:  the  seventh  is 
added  from  another  source. 

XL  15,  16 :  These  two  lines  are  a  conjectural 
emendation.     26 :  conjectural. 

XII.  Lines  25,  26 :  al.  £at>  mo  geAnÁni,  £A*o  mo 
óaovó,  -|c. 

XIII.  Line  29 :  CAomiteAó  and  cAinceAó.  For 
•oon  t)uAóAitt  bÁn  we  also  find  *oon  mt)uACAitt  ban. 

XIV.  Line  73  :  al.  tuAt)Aitt  and  uiAttAa. 

XVI.  Line  1  :  al.  a  mACAtA  (Hardiman).  18  :  foijv- 
ceAnn  cine  (Hardiman). 

XVII.  Line  23  :  Hardiman  has  ♦ónomótA'úuiO. 

XVIII.  Line  1  (Hard.)  miAnnA.       Line  6  :  mAn  but) 

CUbAI'Ó. 

XIX.  Line  14 :  (Hard.)  An  rhuc-AUA  (!).  19,  20 : 
conjectural  emendation.  Line  34  :  Hard.,  Aguf  í  A5 
fimm. 

XX.  For  two  last  quatrains  see  pp.  60  and  224 
Oss.  Soc.  Tr.,  Vol.  IV. 
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euro  a  t)0. 

I.  Lines  9  and  11 :  al.  Ka^a  and  peA^jvA  respectively. 
See  Note.  Line  21  :  al.  ?Át  ctn^fe.  25:  al.  rnójt : 
but  trm-Af  seems  the  better  reading :  ef.  c^uaóa. 
33  :  al.  searh^.     41  :  al.  of  caiLce,  j:ái^eAó. 

II.  Line  32:  conjectural  emendation;  original  line 
seems  missing.     34,  35  :  conjectural. 

III.  At  end  of  line :  al.  Via  f  C015  (In  his  throat — 
in  his  breast  ?) 

IV.  (ítétmfcáAt  t)oti  Ctii^c)  :  Line  1  :  al.  but)  511  At 
mé  fiuttAt.  2:  more  correctly  <d|\  fcáwf  1§  ui^.  4:  ai^ 
f oiitf  e  At)  tae.     10  :  tíoncd  a  bptAticA. 

V.  Line  4:  al.  mo  SéAfA^.  Line  18  :  al.  Ctío'útiA 
An  DfunrmeAt.  Line  40  :  al.  50  ttttMAitpt>  f é  btntte 
te  bAij\e  -án  c-fétn. 

VII.  Line  44 :  al.  5-án  X)éAfA  A^uf  póf . 

IX.  Paris  Edition:  Line  12:  ctAW-uitlxe.  58: 
rmorif  cotAó.     Line  72  :  A5  éigce^f . 

XL  Line  1  :  Ca^Ia  niAite  AU>An  A5  ot — Neilson's 
version  (Ir.  Gram.),  which  at  least  gives  the  correct 
metre.  3  :  al.  TKnn  cf\eoin.  4 :  al.  tug  1lAoif  e  pog. 
21 :  X>ún  cf  eom.  22 :  a  t>tM-At^^  tnof  •  Instead  of  50  boóc, 
we  read  variously  pA  teAóc  and  j:a  £>j\a€. 

XVI.  In  Duanaire  Finn  text,  line  3  has  ca  tion 
CAot.  Line  4  :  at^ooai^.  Line  10  :  gAti  a  ceóc.  Line 
52  :  a  Aitów. 

XIX.  Line  3:  UA-óbAf  *OAWfA  (T3ttAtiAit\e  prm). 
Line  5  :  m  <CAit§ionn.     Line  25  :  ^aja^a'ó-a. 

XX.  Lines  47  and  54 :  al,  (but  less  correctly)  cuitte. 
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mion-£octóin. 

[The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  poems,  those  in  the  Second 
Part  being  distinguished  by  a  small  ■  placed  after  the  numeral, 
as — I1,,  XV1.,  XX1.,  etc.  Arabic  figures  indicate  the  lines 
where  the  words  occur.  Proper  names  and  historical  allusions 
are  dealt  with  in  the  Notes.] 

Áx)úá  m.  (or  á'óDa'ó  g.  át>E>Ait>)  :  an  abode,  residence, 
dwelling-place  :  m  Át>X)#ó  £u«An  (íaoi  potmguAtA)  ' 
ni  £>iai>ó  (t)An£>A)  'ua  h-ÁX)X)A  -AttjvAóc,  Banbha  shall 
not  be  a  dwelling-place  for  evil  creatures  (tTUttAóc 
$titu  1.  34). 

.Án-e^ó  m.  a  stallion,  a  steed,  X.  1. 

x\nvoti£e  m.  illegality,  injustice  ;  lawlessness,  tyranny  : 
an  unjust  law,  XIV.  66. 

Ainc  f.  a  tight  place  :  stress,  difficulty  :  rmnic  jruAfur 
-Ainc  £>tu>róne  =  often  I  have  felt  the  stress  of  battle  : 
(MacNeill — Ai|\c  tiiungne,  "  often  I  met  with  straits 
in  a  hostel  ")  :  IIUUaóc  guiu  L  13. 

Atmf  Am  f.  (g.  AttnfAiiA)  almsgiving,  alms,  charity : 
-Atmr\Ain  Af  -Aoitte-Aóc,  XIV.  14. 

Attfifta  adj.  famous,  wonderful :  oig^e  AriijtA  UeArhfVAó 
CAoio-Sit' =  famous  heir  to  fair-sided  Tara  (ITIa^iia 
eogAin  ttuAit>).  Frequent  in  old  and  medieval 
Irish,  occurs  but  once  in  all  these  poems. 

XVnACAin  f.  (g.  ah^c^a)  affliction,  calamity  :  difficulty, 
trouble,   II.   1  and  III.   2 :  formerly  written  an- 

fOCAIf. 

ArtAinc  f.  linen,  bandle-cloth  :  often  with  the  adjective 
caoL,  narrow :  X)o  f rriorhpvó  -au  -AnAif\c  ó^ot,  VIII.  40, 

éAT)AÓ  T)On    ÓAOt~AnA1flC,    II.    6. 

AnX)Át  m.  extinction,  death  (M'Curtin,  IX2.  88)  :  prob. 
a  shorter  form  of  O'Reilly's  ^nb^tAtj,  a  deluge. 

xXnOnom  f.  deep  bondage,  utter  bondage  ;  t>jAoiD  or 
bjurn)  is  pressure,  heavy  work  ;  slavery,  captivity  : 
6i|Ae  f  An  Amr-o  m  AnO^oiT)  (M'Curtin,  1.  40)  :  Anonoit), 
AnuAif  Af  Aim>tige,  XIV.  66.  The  prefix  An- 
is  intensive  in  An-ttnoiT)  and  -An-viAif ,  but  is  negative 
in  -Ain-*otit;e. 
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-AnfroiOArm  m.  violence,  excessive  force,  XIV.  65  :  the 
root  word  is  -i^tin  for  tonn=  strong,  powerful: 
po|\-tonn=very  strong,  violent:  as  a  noun,  force, 
violence,  and  this  sense  is  strengthened  by  the 
intensive  prefix  <m-. 

/An-uAUt  f.  arrogance,  tyranny,  XIV.  65. 

xXn-udif  f.  high-handedness,  pride,  hauteur,  XIV.  66. 

^o'ó.Aife-Aóc  f .  shepherding,  acting  the  part  of  a  shepherd, 
or  pastor  ;  pastoral  care  or  charge,  I.  9.  The  root 
word  is  the  O.  Irish  ái  or  ói,  a  sheep,  of  which  the 
modern  óifc  (póifc)  a  ewe,  is  a  diminutive:  from 
li  comes  Aot>M\\e,  a  shepherd,  a  pastor. 

AonbeaCc    f.    hospitality,    entertainment,    XIV.     14 : 
from  the  O.   Irish  ^me  (^e)  a  guest,  mod.   Ir. 
^oróe :     ce^ó    -Aoróedcc4  =  €e-Aó    ófca,    an    inn,  a 
hotel. 

-átijvaóc  m.  (and  fern.  ?),  a  strange  shape,  a  spectre, 
a  monster  ;  an  evil  creature— man,  beast,  or  demon  : 
*oo$tu  mó|\  ti-ahjiaóc  =  great  harm  from  evil  creatures 
(tTUttAóc  $uitt,  1.  6  :  ní  ttiaró  'n  a  n-Á'úttA  -AfjtAúc, 
1.  34).  No  doubt  a  compound  of  juóc  (later  ^toóc, 
t\eaóc)  a  shape,  a  form  :    prob.  for  At-j\eAóc. 

&t*c  m.  a  peasant,  a  rustic,  a  boor :  s&n  piof  uAj\a 
re-dó  -AtAó  (M'Curtin,  57)  :  more  generally  diteAó — 
but  other  words,  as  cu-aca,  i>otmc,  cAbós,  etc.,  are 
more  in  present  use. 

xVtcuwj;e  f.  a  request,  petition,  prayer :  Atóuinge 
XkHmdAtA  Ru-Ait)  t  fe^ócrhAm  ti-a  ti-Atfcuinge= 
Rogation  Week,  the  Rogation  days  (otherwise 
m  Kos-droe),  i.e.,  the  four  days  preceding  Ascension 
Thursday :  atouinge  being  but  a  shortened  form 
of  Atótmi5e<vó,  should  strictly  be  masculine,  and 
formerly  was  so  :  but  for  the  change  in  gender 
compare  cúi^e  (for  ctárgeat>)  and  similar  words, 
now  often  treated  as  feminines. 

Acnuoin  f.  possession,  property,  inheritance :  $<m 
AtrhAom  t)'éif  mo  o&y&o  =  (lef t)  without  an  inheri- 
tance after  my  friends  (nutuóc  guiu,  1.  22). 

tUCAtt  m,  (gen.  tMóAitt :  but  sometimes  fern,  with 
gen.  fcACAitte  or  dacla)  :    (1)  a  shepherd's  crook 


t^otf  f.  (gen.  tMoife) 
X)Aor  m.  (g.  b-doif) 
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or  staff — hence  daóuó  a  shepherd,  a  herdsman, 
a  peasant ;  (2)  a  bishop's  staff  or  crosier,  denoting 
his  pastoral  office — a  pÁT>\\Aic  x\a  mbAóAll  mbán  ; 
(3)  a  curling  lock  of  hair,  a  tress  ;  fcu<Mf\ín  r\A 
mb-AóAlt  mbj\e-ág  :  fpeifbean  Art  X>aCaMI  miAUMg 
(Cotti>Ai^te  ay\  t)|\Át^f  0.  line  9.) 

Í)a\xac  adj.  spotted,  speckled  ;  of  persons,  freckled  : 
from  b^tt  a  spot,  a  speck,  a  freckle. 

tMUAó  m.  a  speckled  fish — called  in  English  a  connor 
or  a  gunner,  VII.  29. 

"b^o'óC^f  m.  thanks,  gratitude  :  a  troeiturn  x>o  t&X)&p- 
tMinti  \y\a\\  rhAt-Ai^c  te  b^o-óó^f  =  1  would  gratefully 
give  all  I  say  in  exchange  (Donnchadh  Ruadh's 
OaCz^a)  :  a  Munster  spelling  and  pronunciation 
of  buróe-Aó-Af  :    bótdóc  g^n  bAot)ó.Af ,  VIP.  54. 

folly,  vanity:  f\Ávóce  bAoif  = 
foolish  words :  ^áróce  T)é  gAn 
bAor,  VI2.  27.  For  the 
double  form  and  gender  com- 
pare AOf  and  Aoif . 

X)AotlAC  m.  a  fool,  a  dunce,  a  clown  :  from  the  adj. 
bAot,  foolish,  silly,  vain,  empty-headed  :  rtÁ  |\Arm- 
cuig-fe  baottAó,  VIP.  45.  For  the  termination 
cf.  tnéifte-Aó,  féitte^ó,  ^AptAo,  etc. 

t)£  béit  f.  a  maid,  young  woman  :  frequent  in  the 
Munster  poets:  jváróce  t\a  béite  VIP.  7:  c-a^a 
ha  béite,  VIP.  30.  This  genitive  béite  appears 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  plural  béite,  the  older 
genitive  was  be,  like  the  nominative  :  via  tiaoi 
mbéite  =  the  Nine  Maids  (or  Muses). 

Deatm-áó  adj.  horned,  antlered :  Art  paó  bearm-Aó^ 
the  antlered  stag,  X.  18 :  beirm  f.  a  horn,  pi. 
be-ántiA,  be-AnriA  bó  =  cowTs'  horns. 

X)eÁ^r\A  f.  (g.  beAj\rtA  or  beÁjMiAn)  a  gap,  a  breach,  a 
pass,  a  narrow  way,  a  glen. 

toe-Apri-Aim  v.  trans.  I  break  down,  make  a  breach  in  : 
Confix  CeÁpriAC  beÁ>nxvó  póif\c  =  who  used  to  break 
down  harbours  (or  perhaps  forts)  :   IX.  37. 

tHosxMtn  (or  biot^Aim)  v.  intr.  I  start,  spring,  leap 
suddenly :  v\a  ti-eoin  ni  £10541*0  =  the  birds  leap  not 
(as    before)  :      (triApbnA    éogAin    Huavo,     1.    37)  : 
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t>ío*ó5<Aim  (with  t>)  is  the  more  usual  spelling — the 
word  being  derived  from  bío*ó5,  a  spring,  a  leap,  a 
sudden  start, 
thotajx  m.  cress,  water-cress  :   gen.  biotat^,  plu.  biotf^  : 

0.  Ir.  bij^n  from  old  word  t>i|\  =  water:  bioU\j\ 
^5l1f  r^™^  >ri  A  ste-ArmcAib  ceo  P.  37 :  biolap 
poóAin  -áf  steo^Án  (Laoi  "Óemne  t>oitbm). 

t)ótAóc  f .  kine,  cattle,  milch  cows  :  bei*ó  bótAóc  5^1 
b-Ao'óóAf  suf  póf  VIP.  54.  Seems  a  collective 
from  bó — the  second  syllable  is  probably  not  the 
old  word  t^óc  milk,  but  rather  a  word  denoting 
a  ^a/>  or  collection  :  compare  cuaILaCc  for  cuan- 
t-áóc,  compLAóc  for  com-t^cc,  etc. 

t)ofb  adj.  proud,  haughty:  pvnt  boifb-tfie-A]\=the 
proud  and  swift-acting  blood,  IP.  38  :  also  in  a 
physical  sense,  high,  over-topping,  as  t)emn  boj\b  = 
Benburb. 

t)jte-At  f.  (gen.  b^eite)  a  sentence,  judgment :  -An  bf e^t 
x\At  clAon,  the  sentence  that  is  not  warped  or  one- 
sided, that  is,  the  just  sentence  (Corh-Aitae  aw  bft. 
b.  line  49)  :  more  usually  b^eit,  but  always  b^e^t 
in  genit.  plural,  as  lá  x\a  mbfe-At  =  the  day  of  the 
various  sentences,  i.e.,  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

t)|VAoi  f.  the  brow,  eye-brow :  bx\  ó^ze  a  bjvAoite, 
XIII.  5,  now  more  usually  m&x&  or  abfia. 

X)y<uróQ&Yi  f.  strife,  contention  ;  a  heated  quarrel,  battle, 
conflict :  (gen.  bjujróne,  dat.  bjuiróin)  :  ^i|\c 
b^ui"óíie= press  or  stress  of  battle:  no  doubt 
connected  with  bjiut=  heat,  and  bf\tnt,  a  boiling: 
cf.  the  English  phrase  brunt  of  battle  and  the 
verb  burn. 

t)vM|\  m.  cattle,  kine:  the  plu.  bu^i|\  (w&  tnbuAf)  is 
used  of  herds  of  cattle  :  t^cu  rtA  rnbuAfi  =  the  milk 
of  the  herds  (m^btiA  eog^in  ftuaró,  1.  35). 

t)ti5<At  m.  a  bugle,  a  horn  :  gÁi|\  bu^aii  ^uf  s-<yó-Aitt  = 
the  sounds  of  horn  and  hound  (taoi  t)eirme  t)ottbin, 

1.  6)  :  from  the  Fr.  and  English  bugle — said  to  be 
from  the  Lat.  buculus,  a  young  ox — secondarily 
an  ox-horn.  A  very  modern  word  in  Irish  which 
has  displaced  the  native  word  buab-Aix=a  horn, 
a  bugle  :    Welsh  bual,  dim.  buelin. 
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Ihnóe-Aó  f.  gentle,  amiable:  mnvóóa^  óiscadca  búróeaó, 
a  bride  young  and  amiable  ;  this  búróeAó  (with 
long  u)  is  a  different  word  from  buitteAó  grateful, 
thankful,  from  buróe  = thanks  :  (triiAnA  ^Aopuis  uí 
CAtAróe). 

thnnneán  m.  a  branch,  a  scion,  a  cutting  ;  figuratively 
a  youth,  a  girl :  bumneÁn  slege^t,  VIII.  41  :  prob. 
a  double  dimin.  from  bun  =  stock,  foundation 
(buw-ne-án). 

tKhfietto  m.  (g.  btii|\te)  the  bellowing  of  cattle,  the  cry 
of  deer :  búif\eAí>  An  •oaiííi,  IV.  22.  The  form 
buij\te  is  strictly  the  genitive  singular,  or  nomina- 
tive plural.      See  Note. 

CÁ5  m.  a  jackdaw  :    only  once — at  XIV.  56. 

C^nf\án  (or  cannon)  m.  chattering,  calling— cAnjiÁn 
r\á  nx>obf Án — Laoi  t)emne  t)oitbm  :  cf.  £eAt>gAit  -An 
■oobjAÁm  (ton  T)oipe  An  cAij\n)  :  (2)  muttering, 
grumbling. 

Cao^a  m.  (gen.  cao^at),  d.  cao^ai-o,  nom.  plu.  cao^ait))  : 
fifty:  c|\í  caq5ait)=  three  fifties  or  thrice  fifty: 
caoja  "OArh  50  n-iotnAT)  mbeAtm=  fifty  stags  of 
many  antlers  (Jut  ^a^ai^,  1.  25). 

CAot-AnAi|\c  f.    See  AnAiftc. 

CAotrinAC  adj.  protecting,  defending :  able  to  protect, 
strong,  powerful :  a^  gAotttAib  cjaó'óa,  caotíwaóa, 
over  the  brave  and  (once)  powerful  Gael,  XIII.,  36. 

CAomnAt)  m.  (g.  caottiauca)  (1)  protection,  defending, 
defence  :    (2)  accompanying,  escorting. 

CéA'OFA-ó  m.  a  sense,  perception,  one  of  the  senses : 
•oo  buAi|\  (1.  t)o  btiAioAi^)  a  céA*o£Aró  =  who  troubled 
her  senses,  who  caused  her  such  trouble,  XIII.  23  : 
mo  óéA-opA-ó  t)o  ótot)uig  (1.  "oo  ólaovó)  my  mind 
it  has  oppressed  (CeAjvbAtt  ó  T)átAig  A$uf  ^n  IYIac 
All&,  1.  7)  :  céA-opAit)  óo|Apo|\t)A  =  the  bodily  senses  : 
(2)  the  sense  or  meaning  of  a  word  :   (3)  an  opinion. 

CeAttn  m.  (g.  cei|\n  or  ceAfnA)  a  corner  or  angle  ;  of  a 
field,  of  a  wall,  of  a  dish,  of  a  drinking-cup  :  6 
CuAóÁn  cjunrm  ceitj\e  5ceA|\n=from  a  round-based 
goblet  of  four  corners  (or  lips)  :  i.e.,  the  old  Irish 
meA-oAf  or  drinking  cup,   round  at   the  bottom, 
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square  at  the  top,  sometimes  with  two,  sometimes 
with  four  handles  (t^oi  fionngtiAU*).  But  see 
Note  on  cuAóán  cjiuirm. 

Ce^CAt  m.   singing,   chanting:    'cófi&róe   ceAz&l  Aguf 
ceot,  choirs,  chanting,  and  music,  XIV.  31.     This. 
is  rather  a  medieval  form,  O.  Irish  cezAi,  the  later 
form  being  ce-cvo^i.      It  is  formed  from  cece,  the 
old  past  participle  of  can-Aim,  I  sing. 

Céit>£iorm  f.  (g.  céi$£irme)  a  light-haired  or  fair-haired 
maiden ;  a  maiden,  a  fair  girl,  a  young  lady, 
XIII.  33.  Compare  the  similar  compounds 
cthtpiorm,  t>Aij\f\£iomi,  "oemgeAt,  etc. 

CeiteAt>t\At)  m.  a  farewell,  good-bye  :  ^an  Ceat),  ^an 
óeite^fA-ó,  without  (taking)  leave  or  (saying) 
good-bye  :  Certe^f <vó  tunc  a  t)uit>£>  ^1^5.  Farewell 
to  thee,  O  Bodhbh  dearg !  (SUn  £ionn$u-AtA). 
(2)  singing,  music  :  bA  ttirm  teif  a  sceiteaufVAt), 
sweet  to  him  was  their  singing.  The  word  is  now 
obsolete,  but  in  the  second  sense  the  form  ceiteA£>^f\ 
is  still  used,  as  ceite^^t\  via  n-éan  ;  %Ar\  óeot,  %An 
óeiteAt>A|\,  etc.  (From  the  Latin  celebrattts,  a 
celebration). 

CiAtwóutt  adj.  intensely  black,  raven-black  :  of  the  hair, 
of  birds,  of  horses,  &c.  An  c-eaó  cia^ -"ótib,  X.  17 :  there 
is  another  word  cio|\-t)ut5  which  has  been  confounded 
with  this,  but  the  meaning  is  not  quite  the  same — - 
the  latter  means  crest-black,  i.e.,  black-crested, 
black-haired,  and  is  said  only  of  men  or  women. 
In  the  proper  name  Ci^-'óutDán  ("  Kirwan  ")  the 
first  syllable  is  generally  spelt  "  Cia|\.,> 

CUon  adj.  bent,  inclined;  warped,  unjust, .wrong : 
An  t>|\eAt  tiAó  cl-áon  {CorhAifae  ^n  t)t\.  £>.,  line  49). 

Ctdon  n.  masc.  inclination,  partiality :  prejudice ; 
■oo  fCAip  a  clAonzA  —  She  banished  her  (gloomy) 
reflections,  dismissed  her  fears  and  prejudices, 
XIII.  49. 

CLAoótuigim  v.  trans,  and  intr.  I  change,  alter,  turn  : 
tdo  ótAoótutg  mo  óto-ó=my  form  has  changed = my 
circumstances  have  changed,  XIV.  70.  The 
infinitive  is  clAoúto'ó  and  this  seems  a  corruption 
of  the  older  c-dorh-ótot). 
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v.  trans.  I  hear  :    all  the  tenses  are  regular, 

except    the    perfect    *oo    CuaLa,  which  was 

originally  a  reduplicate  form  meaning  /  have 

heard  ;    now  óuaLaf  is  more  usual  following 

the  analogy  of  other  verbs.     Ctof  is  some- 

Ctoifitn    I  times    used    as    perfect    passive — nip    clo^ 

Cttiuiiffi    I  £UAitn=No  sound  was  heard,  XIV.  6:    the 

forms  of  the  infinitive   are  various — ctor, 

ctoif cm,    cttiinfin,    ctumcm ;     with    many 

corrupt  forms  like  cLumceAt,  ctoifceÁt,  etc. 

Ctoifim  is  more  used  in  the  S.  of  Ireland, 

ctuitutn  in  the  North  and  West. 

Cn  ear  11151m  v.  trans,  and  intr.  I  heal,  cure  ;     correct, 

improve;    en  effing  te-dj\  i^fe  oufi  n-<átvoftuAg=let 

the  chronicles  of  your  great  hosts  be  studied  and 

corrected  (M'Curtin,  1.  64). 

CnuAf  m.  a  gathering,  a  collection — originally  of  nuts 

and  other  fruit :    (2)  wealth,  possessions. 
Ctiu-áf  cói|i  m.  a  gatherer,  collector  :  da  ti-ionróA  cnu-Af  tóiji 
coitte=many  a  gatherer  of  (the  produce  of)   the 
wood,  (Laoi  t)emne  t>oitbw). 
Cmm^Ti  m.  a  kind  of  fish,  the  gurnet,  VIP.  32:  cntíT>4ti 

•oe-A^5  =  the  red  gurnet. 
Coione-Af  m.  (g.  coibne-Af^)  kinship,  kindred,  genealogy  : 
cjtAGbA  coione^f-a,  IP.  22.     From  conr  and  pne^f 
from  pine,  family,  tribe,  kin. 
Coíncirm   f.   a   contention,   dispute ;    struggle,   battle : 
no  a\\  ess  f &r\  óoíncinn  an  t>uaóAitt  X)Ár\,  XIII.  32. 
Co  15  m.  a  sword,  a  blade  :    gen.  cóitg  or  ctnts  :    54C 
béim  00115  =  every  sword-stroke  (OfC^ft  Aguf  ttleajt- 
5Aó,  1.  10). 
Cotpa  m.  a  leg,  especially  the  calf  of  the  leg  :    some- 
times a  haunch — pu-AjVdf  cotpa  uaitfi  <AttAró  =  I  got 
the  haunch  of  a  wild  stag  (tYUttaoc  $uiU,  1.  25). 
Com-ai^ce  f.  protection,  safety  :    cévóim  #0  óomai|\ce  = 
Let  me  come  into  (or  under)   thy  protection,  IP.  : 
a\\  *oo  óotn-Ai|\ce  *óAm=thy  protection  be  to    me, 
grant  me  thy  protection  ;  other  forms  are  com-at^c, 
coimiftce,  comftdige  and  coimjuge. 
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CorhAOf  m.  people  of  the  same  age,  friends,  companions  : 
-a  óÁijvoe  C|toit>e,  a  óotii4oir=my  dear  friends  and 
companions  (SLán  £iormgu,ALA). 

ComMitt  f.  love,  affection  ;  sympathy  (M'Curtin,  11.  2, 
56)  :    a  compound  of  t>,Áró=love,  affection. 

CórrvóA  adj.  fair,  just,  right ;    meet,  fitting  (tUf  5tntt 

ttiic  m.). 

ComUain  m.  a  conflict,  combat;  fight,  duel:  pe^n 
corhLAwn,  an  antagonist:  pe-Af\  corhLAwn  óéro  = 
a  man  to  engage  a  hundred,  a  match  for  a  hundred 
(tx*r  5^t,  11.  9>  19,  30) 

Compute  m.  (collective)  a  company,  a  party,  a  body 
of  men  ;  the  crew  of  a  ship  or  boat :  &t\  nuxoftApc 
'|\a  compute,  this  new  barque  and  her  crew,  II.  16. 

CorhjtAicim  v.  trans,  and  intr.  I  meet,  encounter:  50 
5CoriifVAicj:vó  DeoC  -Af  t^i ^511  eÁn=  Till  Deoch  and 
Lairgneán  shall  meet :    (StÁn  pormjuAU*,  1.  20). 

.Cotftt|\om-  adj.  (1)  very  weighty,  important,  of  conse- 
quence:  sari  £iof  ttufv  gcétmeAnn  ^corhtfom 
(M'Curtin,  16)  :  (2)  of  equal  weight,  equal,  just, 
fair  :  b]\eite.Arh  ceaj\c,  corhtfom  ati  c-é-Ag,  XI.  1. 

Corhtnom  m.  a  fair  share,  a  due  or  right  share  :  corh- 
fcjvom  cúíi^Anc-d  VI2.  3  :  (2)  fair  play,  justice,  as 
corhtjiom  tiA  péirme,  the  fair-play  which  charac- 
terized the  ancient  Fenians. 

ConcAt)Aij\c  f.  (g.  concAt>^|\t,A)  doubt,  uncertainty, 
suspicion  ;  (2)  danger,  peril,  II.  12  :  g^n  conzA&A^ 
without  (fear  of)  danger,  fearless,  confident. 

Cojva'ó,  cof\Ait>  f.  (gen.  co|Yó-d,  pi.  cojvó.aóa)  :  a  weir, 
a  dam  ;  t)Ait,e  n-A  cojyo-a  (co^ia)  "  Town  of  the 
Weir/*  the  name  of  many  places  in  Ireland :  cá 
n-A  cotvóAóA  x>é<xncA,  VII.  26.  The  nominative  is 
also  cojt-A  and  even  c&y& ;  and  the  genitive  also 
cofVAT!)  and  cojvAnn  :  Cearm  cotvA*ó  =  Kincora,  Brian 
Boru's  ancient  palace  on  the  Shannon. 

CfAtinóuf  m.  casting  lots  ;  lot,  fate,  destiny  :  la  jaoóc^iu 
ó|\Annótii|\  CAif\itt  =  When  Caireall's  lot  was  come 
(t)Áf  5uiu,  33). 

CjtAntrgAii   f.    {gen.    cfunngAite)    a    frame-work ;     the 
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handles  of  a  plough  ;    gear,  implements :    if  ca*ó 

Af    c^AnngAit    t/a    feif|\ig  =  the    working-gear    oi 

his  plough  is,  etc.,  I.  15. 
C^eAtiAft  m.   a  woodcock  :     ówi   peotA  An  •ojuii'o   *f  a>i 

c^eAftAjv,  the  starling  and  the  woodcock  for  the 

table  (are  found  there),  V.  11. 
CjteAc  m.  (g.  cpeACA)  a  body,  carcase  ;    (2)  the  frame- 

work,1'  carcase/'  or  outer  shell  of  a  house  or  castle  ; 

(3)  the  hull  or  framework  of  a  boat  or  ship  :  cú  fin  Atii 

cpeAC  via  tnbA^c  (IThAiiA  f  inn). 
Cfétm  f.  (g.  c|\eime)  a  gnawing,  biting,  picking ;    (2)  a 

wound,  a  sore  ;   for  the  older  c|\eit)tri ;    (3)  illness, 

a  disease :    t>'á   cpétm,  gnawing  it   (CorhAiyae  ah 

t>|\.  t).  38).     In  the  West  cjum,  cfimifc. 
Ct\éime^ó  adj.  sore,  wounded,  diseased ;    also  criminal, 

sinful,    wicked :     an    f  aoJaí    cteAf  AC    cf  éiroeAó 

(Cotfi.  AT»  ttfA.  £>.). 
Cjk>£>  m.  the  hand,  the  fist. 
C|tot>Ai|\e  m.  a  strong-handed  man,  a  sturdy  fellow  ; 

a   hero,    a   champion :     ó    cAitteAft    mo    ój\o£>Ai|te 

CAt>A|\tAó  (11lA|\t>nA  SeAgAm  uí  ÍJuAtnA,  L  8). 
CpóóAp  m.  a  bier:  t>'á  fineA^  aj\  C$óCa\\,  stretched  on 

a  bier,  VIII.  14. 
C|\ón  adj.  swarthy,  dark-brown,  dun  :    a  ójtón-óAW^S 

£aj\£>  =  thou  dark  and  rugged  rock,  II.  9.      This 

is  the  origin  of  the  proper  names  CjAónAn,  C^ómín, 

Cf\óingw,    whence   ó   Cf\ómín,    ó   C|\óingm,  English 

"Cronin." 
CjuiitneAóc  f.  wheat :    bíonn  ctutttneACr  A^uf  coifce, 

wheat  and  oats  are  to  be  found  there,  VII.  9  :    f! 

ConnAóc    cjuutneAóc    n^    ft-SijteAnn,    VI,    4 :      or 

cf\umneAóc  ua  n-6if\eAnn  ?      See  Note  on  this  line. 
Cf\urh  f.  (gen.  cfuutfie)  a  worm,  a  maggot :   be^tA  ótAon 

ay\  cf  AogAit  "oon  ó^unti  if  •ouAt  fom  (Com,  An  t>f .  t>.)  : 

dim.    equities,    a  maggot,   a  mite:   less  correctly 

cmirii,  cnturh  :    Welsh  pryf. 
Cuaó  m.  a  cup,  goblet :   Welsh  cawg, 
CuAóÁn  m.   a  goblet,   drinking-cup,   a   tneAT>A|t  mether 

cu AóÁn  cjuunn  ua  ;$ceitf\e  sceAjui  (Laoi  f  lonnguAtA). 
CnAnnA  adj.  fair,  bright,  beautiful :    (StÁn  £ ionn,  1.  21), 

prob.  from  cAoin  =  bright,  beautiful,  cAon-t)A,  caohha 
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cuAtitiA  :  for  the  interchange  of  &o  and  ma,  compare 

f\A01,   fUAÚ,   LA01,   tt^VÓ,  "OfVAOI,  "0^11 4*0,   etc. 

Cuttait)  adj.  fitting,  right,  proper,  just :  compar.  cui£>t>e  : 
ringe^o  .  .  .50  mb^t)  c«it)'óe  ^nx)íf  taoó  /00 
fcu|\  ó'n  r»5teo=that  it  would  be  more  fitting  for 
the  two  warriors  to  desist  from  the  fight  (Of  caj\  -j 
me^s-Aó,  11.  47,  48):  ctnM>e  is  often  carelessly 
written  ctntie. 

Cmtce  (coitce)  f.  a  garment,  clothing :  á|\  -^cwiceA^A 
cuatitia,  our  bright  garments  (Sl&n  ptormguAtA, 
1.  21).  The  later  plural  was  011101*0  and  cuitcte  ; — 
the  word  appears  to  be  now  obsolete  ;  but  cuitce 
and  the  modern  ctntc  (a  quilt)  are  both  from  the 
Latin  culcita,  a  mattress. 

Ctrimfe-Aóc  f.  moderation,  fairness,  a  fair  measure : 
cuimfeACc  540  fine  Vi  a  ti-Am=a  fair  amount  of 
each  (kind  of)  weather  in  its  (own)  time  (ffliAna 
'pá'otttiis  tií  &AiArte,  1.  12). 

CttrhAnsf  a6  m.  a  narrow  or  tight  place,  a  strait ;  a 
pressure,  a  difficulty,  a  stress  :  1  50054-0  An  CurhAti- 
5fAig=in  the  struggle  of  stress,  i.e.,  in  the  hard 
or  tight  struggle,  VI2.  23  :  if  f^r^S  *®ÍA  1  SCurhAn- 
5fAC=God  is  wide  in  a  strait  (pro  v.)  :  also  curh^n^ó 
and  curhs-Aó — from  adj.  cumins,  tight,  narrow. 

€utfvpui$im  verb,  tr.  I  build,  raise,  erect ;  (2)  I  protect, 
save,  defend  :  péaó  nap  ótirhxnug  (é)  -á|\  ay\  tntMf,  XI. 

^OAmseAn  adj.  strong,  firm,  fixed;  |\ún  udinseAti^ 
a  firm  resolution :  rri  "o^mse-an  cfUt  -Ai|\=time  is 
not  strong  (avails  not)  against  it,  XI. 

kT)4in5e>dr»  m.  a  strong  place,  fort,  fortress,  a  fastness; 
the  name  of  many  places  in  Ireland— variously 
corrupted  into  "  Dingle,"  as  TUinsean  tri  Ctufe 
in  Kerry,  "  Dangan  "  in  Meath,  and  "  Dine  "  as 
in  "Ballindine,"  i.e.,  t)Aite  an  T)Am5in  (in  Co. 
Mayo). 

-DeattAvo  f.  (g.  T)e^t)tA)  a  contest,  fight,  battle  :  ^o\>a 
tjxéAn  •oiocjvd  a  woe aX) Art,  stout  and  fierce  was  their 
fight  (b^r  5«iu,  42,  43)  :  t>eAfr&ró'or  •oeAtxvó  is 
sometimes  used,  as  in  Co.  Clare,  for  "peipfr  haste  : 
x>éAn  x)eAK)A-ú~ make  haste. 
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DeAcpAó  adj.  hard  to  bear,  sad,  distressing  :  naó  é  reo 
An  fcé-Ai  T>eAC^Aó  III.,  1  :  intensive  from  *oe.ACAin  = 
hard,  difficult. 

Tieao  m.  (1)  a  tooth,  pi.  T>éiT> :  as  in  the  t)uAóAitt  \>Án — 
ka  óAoin  a  •oéi'o  tnion*  =  bright  were  her  small  teeth  : 
(2)  more  generally,  a  row  or  set  of  teeth,  the  teeth 
collectively,  as  cnit  An  a  i)éAX)~  a  *óéAx>  a\\  cnit  = 
his  teeth  chattering  :  cAitin  •oem-geAt,  girl  of 
the  white  teeth.  The  earlier  meaning  was  probably 
a  single  tooth,  as  in  the  Welsh  dant,  a  tooth,  pL 
daint,  Latin,  dens,  Engl,  tooth. 

De^nc-aim  v.  tr.  and  intr.  I  see,  notice,  observe : 
•oojvdf  citte  ^un  "óeAnc  mé,  XIV.  11  :  (2)  I  look, 
gaze,  take  notice  :  T>eanc  in  the  imperative  is  the 
same  as  pé^c  !  and  x)e^nc  is  the  root  of  nA-t)Anc 
(the  sight)  and  of  óonn^nc  (for  óon-tMnc)  I  saw. 

X)eAf  cab  m.  (!)  the  remains  of  anything,  the  last  portion 
of  anything,  ,oeAra<yó  An  cr,A05AiL  =  the  last  in 
the  world  (Donnchadh  Ruadh's  e^ócna)  :  x>eAy cAt> 
pnéArii=the  last  of  the  (supporting)  roots  (tTUntinA 
eog-Ain  R.)  :  (2)  an  evil  consequence  or  result: 
T>e  t>eAf CAt>  An  gniotfiA  fin  =  in  consequence  of  that 
deed  ;  often  in  this  sense  in  the  plural — t>e  fteAf c- 
tA\X)  or  x>e  *óeArcA^X). 

TVeineoit  ("oeAnoa)  adj.  small,  little,  tiny  :  Cnu  "oeineoit 
Little  Cnú  or  Dwarf-like  Cnú  (harper  to  Finn)  : 
hence  prob.  x>neoiUn,  the  wren  (for  *oeineóit-ín). 

X)eocAin  adj.  another  form  of  *oeACAin,  hard,  difficult : 
if  *oeocAin  a  rníom  W  s^vo,  XV.  12  :  the  contrary 
of  focAin  was  formerly  T>ocAin  of  which  -oeocain 
is  an  attenuated  form  :  for  the  two  forms  -oocaia, 
•oeoc-Ain,  compare  also  ton,  Leon — font,  reonc, 
nóin,  neóm,  etc. 

T)Mf  f.  (also  *oéAf :  gen.  of  both  t>éire)  :  an  ear  or 
spike  of  corn:  ptún  x\a  >oéife  =  the  flour  of  the 
wheat-ear  :  con^vó  nA  ftámce  i  mbánn  via  t)éife  = 
the  wholesome  fruit  (or  grain)  is  in  the  top  of  the 
ear:    P.  43. 

T)roeAn  m.  defence,  protection:  mo  out  •orom=my 
refuge,  my  protection  :  fíjvóí'oeAn  ^aó  x>itteoin  = 
each  poor  man's  true  defender,  VI.  16. 
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TMteAócA  m.  an  orphan  :  pAg^nn  t>íteACcA  '^uf  b-Am^ 
cpeabAó  cobAi^  45«  f  f\éit>ceAó=the  orphan  and 
the  widow  find  help  there  and  satisfaction  (peace, 
settlement),  VII.  41, 

T)io5|\Aif  f.  intensity,  strong  affection,  ardour :  'Sé 
T)ut>Ait\c  te  "oíostvdif,  XIII.  7  :  te  "oiostvAif  cf\oróe  = 
with  hearty  affection  :   also  -oiogjvAif . 

TMorrvóA  m.  anger,  displeasure,  indignation :  t>o  f  oa^ 
teo  -p-A  -óíortróA  móf\=he  parted  from  them  in 
great  displeasure;  r^fionnp^vo-Aoif  mo  t>íorrvó.A  = 
they  should  know  my  anger  :  XV2.  3  :  prob.  Ifrom 
•oím-báró,  the  neg.  of  b-áró=love. 

T)íonróAó  adj.  displeased,  ill-pleased,  indignant :  Tríom- 
•ó-aó  mé  "oo  (x>e  ?)  ótomn  flón  Am  =  angry  am  I  with 
the  sons  of  Ronan,  XV2.  29. 

THf  ceaó  m.  drying  up — of  a  stream,  or  well,  or  river ; 
V|\tJt5AnT)ífceAt)  =  a  stream  undrying,  a  continuous 
flow,  XIIL  15:  "ota  1  m>!fce  =  to  become  dry, 
to  be  dried  up. 

TMtteo^  m.  (1)  poverty,  scarcity,  want :  (2)  a  poor 
man — píf-iM'oeAn  $ac  t)icteoi^  =  true  defence  of 
every  poor  man  :  VI,  16  :  -oaeojA  is  prob.  the  true 
spelling  of  ">oitteoj\." 

t)obftAn  m.  an  otter  ;  also  *ootUj\-eú,  lit.  "  water-hound  " : 
from  the  O.  Irish /oobAjx  (x>obAj\)  water:  pe<vogAil 
■oobjtAw  "Oftnm  t>á  toe.  [See  note  on  this  line  : 
and  compare  with  the  phrase  cAtijv&n  tiA  m)ob^An 
in  1aoi  t)eirme  t>oitbm].  The  Ir.  *oobA|\,  Welsh 
dwfry  Engl,  water,  otter,  and  Greek  hydor,  and  hydra 
(water-snake)  are  all  forms  of  the  one  original 
word. 

Doóc  adj.  tight,  close,  narrow:  in  far»  uai$  &c&  50 
•ooóc  =  In  the  grave  which  is  so  narrow,  XL: 
so  also  s^eim  t)oóc,  cjioi^e  x>oóc,  púr\  "ooóc,  etc. 

t)oómA  adj.  ill-shaped,  ungraceful,  ugly  :  for  *oo-óum4, 
of  ill-shape,  unshapely  :  contrary  of  f  oóm^,  shapely. 

*Ooóm-A  m.  churlishness,  grudging :  surliness :  óf 
•otiAtgur  -o^oib  5^n  T)ocmA,  since  it  is  your  duty, 
without  any  grudging,  IX2,,  65. 

T)o§tvA  f-  grief,  sorrow,  evil :  -oeAb^ró  «oia  •ocAwic  *oogjtA, 
a  fight  from  which  came  sorrow,  XVI2.  42. 
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'Ooilgior  m.  grief,  melancholy  :  t>oii£ior  c|\orC>e=s  sorrow 
oí  heart,  a  heart-felt  sorrow  :  from  the  adj.  "ooiUS 
or  T)oii5,  sad,  sorrowful,  hard,  difficult. 

*Oott§ior^c  adj.  sorrowful,  melancholy  :  tTUócnArh  An 
■oume  póoit$iofAi5,  XIV. 

T)ofVoán  m.  a  deep  or  hollow-sounding  cry  :  the  belling 
of  a  deer,  the  lowing  of  a  cow  ;  a  humming,  buzzing, 
muttering ;  apparently  also  some  kind  of  musical 
instrument — prob.  a  horn  or  trumpet. 

T)]téAóc  m.  a  poem  :  nAT>f\éAóCA  ■ojaua'ú,  the  poems  of 
bards  (seers),  IX2.  17  :  «An  T>néim  fin  to  t^oti»  t)o 
t>fiéAóc,  XIII.  30  :  T)f\éAócA  Af  'Oia'óaóc  x>'á  téigeA-ó 

(tÍflAÓCnAfíl). 

'OftomótA'ú  m.  the  top,  the  surface  ;  -ojAomotA*)  nA 
■oiteAnn,  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  the  face  of  the 
deep:    (Keating's  StÁn  te  n-eijunn,  XVII.  23). 

T)uAn  m.  (g.  miAin,  pi.  miAncA)  :  a  poem,  ode,  lyric  : 
miAn  mófvóA,  an  epic  poem.  The  miAn  originally 
was  a  special  metre,  a  kind  of  ^ AtwtngeAóc,  but 
the  term  was  afterwards  extended  to  mean  a  poem 
in  general.  The  word  is  also  declined  as  a  feminine, 
•ouau  or  twaw — genitive  miAine. 

T)ti-Ati-Ai|\e  m.  a  book  of  poems,  a  collection  of  poems : 
TKiAnAine  -An  peituceAjtAtg,  Pierce  Ferriter's 
Collection  of  Poems  :  T)u  An  Aij\e  ua  tltiA,ó-$Ae,óit5ef 
T)uAnAif\e  pnn,  etc. 

ThtAittfeAó  adj.  sombre,  gloomy  :    sad-faced,  morose  ; 

Art     tieAfCAlE)     t>AOtA     -An     CfAQgAll     TJOnA     T)UAlbfl£, 

XIV2.  14. 

T)ut>ftAn  m.  defiance:  mo  •óuftftán  púc=my  defiance 
to  thee,  I  defy  thee  :  mo  -outtftAn  ?aoi  =  1  defy  him. 
The  simple  word  ft^n  is  also  used  in  this  sense — 
•out)  is  here  intensive,  denoting  double,  full,  complete. 
Less  correctly  •outiU.n  and  -ouUÁn.      See  Note. 

T)ua  f.  an  element,  any  created  thing  :  T)ia  x\&  trout  = 
the  God  of  all  Nature,  Hi  ua  mnU  =  the  King  of 
all  Creation  :  (2)  a  creature,  a  living  thing  :  An  *otnt 
*oe  ■óéttió  í  =  whether  she  is  one  of  the  divinities, 
XIII.  21. 
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*OúiteArh  m.  (g.  T)úite^ni^n,  sometimes  Dúitirn)  the 
Creator,  the  Lord  of  Creation :  45  mot^vó  -An 
TKhtitft,  VI2.  35. 

T)uttf>Ati  m.  grief,  sorrow :  (2)  an  interjection,  alas, 
woe !  *ouf f^n  £An  a  teaóc  -ajv  gcut,  XVI2.  10. 

&A5tn-Aif  f.  absence,  want,  deficiency :    m  -a  éAgtnAtf 
or  's^  é-A^m^if =in  his  absence,  i.<?.,  without  him : 
■oá  'óotiAf  S&dtnuf  if  me-Af-A  'gÁ  éA^mAif =Bad  as 
was  James,  it  is  worse  without  him  :   also  peA^m-Air 
(with  p  prefixed,  as  p-A-itt  for  aiix,  f-ámne  for  -Ámne, 
etc.):     i    bpé-Agm-Aif    pmi    Via     -AonA^=OT^    2/^ 
exception  of  Finn  alone,  except  Finn,  XV2.  5. 
&A5r-Affi-dil  adj.  unlike,  different :  -a  rhém  nÁjt  eA^f-Am-Ait 
te  tTUoire=His  mind  not  unlike  that  of  Moses, 
X2.  16  :   not  from  é$  and  p-Atii-Ait  (as  is  often  said) 
but  for  the  O.  Ir.  écf  AtriAit  from  é  negative  and 
cofmAiL  (i.e.,   cof.Atri.Ait). 
é&\  Aug  m.  (g.  éAlAins  :    also  fern.  g.  é^tAm^e)  :    (1)  a 
fault,  a  flaw,  a  blemish:   -g&n  -Aitif,  gAn  éAtAm5  = 
without  reproach,   without   blemish   (M'Grath  on 
OTuomy,  VIII2.  16)  :      (2)  an  opening,  a  weakness, 
an  unguarded  spot,  ftiAif  fé  éAlAtis  Atf =he  found 
an  opening  against  him. 
e-Anj;  f .  a  footstep,  track,  vestige  :    (2)  race,  posterity, 
clan:   .at»   eAn$   UonrhAf  =  the  numerous  posterity, 
IX2.   44:     for  the    two  meanings  compare  also 
ftioóc. 
6Af  m.  (g.  eAf  a)  :   (1)  a  waterfall,  cataract :    6Af  Ao*óa 
RuAit>   (CAf  ftiAft^Assaroe,   eAf  in   £toirm,  Dim 
e-Af-A,  t)éAt  eAf  a,  etc. 
OAf  m.   (g.  eAf  a)  :    (2)  a  weasel:    cfónAn  nA  n-eAf  = 
the  squeal  of  the  weasels,  XIV.  52 :    orig.  neAf 
(O.  Ir.  neff)  which  lost  the  initial  n,  as  mmfitfi 
(a  number)   has  become  turnip :    the  diminutive 
eAf  05  is  now  more  usual. 
OAfcon  f.  an  eel :    -An  eAf con  Via  tt»i$e  Ann  =  the  eel 
lying    (hidden)    there :     g.    eAf  come,    nom.    phi. 
eAf  com  and  eAf  con-A :    there  is  also  a  nom.  eAf  cú 
(g.  eAf con,  pi.  eAf  com)  looked  upon  as  a  compound 
of  cú — but  this  is  doubtful. 
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&AfCAf  m.  springing,  shooting  forth  ;  said  of  corn, 
flowers,  ivy,  etc.,  eitmeán  A15  eAfCA^  óf  t>o  fcuaig  = 
the  ivy  springing  over  thy  arches,  XIV.  49. 

GAps-Al  (ea^c-di)  m.  a  storm,  tempest  :  if  lorrró-A  e-Af^At 
*5UV  5-AOt,  XIV.  35,  36.  No  doubt  an  intensive 
of  5^1,  a  blast,  a  blowing — an  out-and-out,  a  violent 
blowing. 

OróneÁn,  m.  ivy  :  XIV.  49  :  dimin.  of  the  older  word 
eróeann,  whence  adj.  eróneaó,  as  in  CLuAin  OróneAó 
the  famous  Clonenach  "  Ivy  meadow  "  in  Queen's 
County. 

éifteAó  m.  destruction,  slaughter  :  m  tltXAitt  aw  éijAtrs, 
in  Ulster  of  the  slaughter,  XIII.  28  :  the  allusion 
is  perhaps  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Sons  of  Uisneach. 

e<3  m.  (g.  iaC)  a  salmon  :|  eo  wa  T)Aoae,  salmon  of  the 
Deel,  a  river  of  Co.  Limerick,  X2.  11  :  Welsh 
eog,  ehog :  Latin  esox — a  Celtic  wrord,  the  pure 
Latin  being  salmo.  The  word  is  now  obsolete — 
t>p <voati  being  the  word  now  most  in  use. 

p<Xitit>  adj.  pleased,  happy — of  persons:  56  •o'fAn  ye 
no6A|\  upáaró,  though  he  kept  his  ground,  he  was 
not  happy,  XVI2.  46  :  (2)  bright,  pleasant,  cheerful, 
welcome — of  times,  days,  weather,  etc.  For  the 
more  modern  jMoitit)  which  has  both  meanings : 
it  is  allied  to  yMlze  and  pÁilxeAó,  and  is  used  as  a 
substantive  in  the  word  pAoitix>  (the  "  bright  "  or 
11  pleasant  ")  an  old  name  for  the  month  of  peaofVA, 
or  February. 

JMmleós  f.  a  swallow  :  $tif\  UiAite  é  haoi  h-uai^ e  wA 
wa  p^inteó^A,  nine  times  swifter  than  the  swallows, 
X.  The  older  forms  seem  to  have  been  áwteós 
and  Amle. 

fAit  f.  a  field,  a  plain,  VI.  5  :  more  usually  jMitóe  f. 
a  field,  a  lawn. 

VaoCan  m.  a  periwinkle,  sea-snail :  VII.  28 :  also 
PA0005  f- 

Vaovó  f.  a  sound,  a  note:  jmovó  *ootvo«din  T)eip5  =  the 
sound  of  Dcarg's  hunting-horn,  XVIIP.  2 :  adj. 
jMoitfeao,   sounding,   ringing,   loud,   shrill — as  51a 

50    JMOVÓeAÓ. 
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Notice  f.  pleasure,  joy :  welcome ;  another  form  of 
F-áitxe:  pÁ5ú^im  ^a  a  Corh-Aift  tn'^-aoittessl  leave 
my  welcome  for  him  :   XV2.  34. 

TpAOfAm  m.  (also  t^oife-am)  :  relief,  help :  as  cAo^  ^ac 
tá  6  zÁip  s-Ati  tMof-Arh,  as  thou  art  now  helpless 
(or  rather,  beyond  relief)  :  VHP.  40 :  s*n  pA§Ait 
a$  fr-AOf  Am  =  without  a  chance  of  any  relief,  VHP.  47. 

-pe^c  m.  a  twist,  a  turn  :  a  curl,  a  curling  lock. 

jfeACAt  adj.  twisting,  turning,  bending ;  of  the  hair, 
curling,  curled  :  if  yeACAt  pionn  a$  tonnjtA'ó  4ti 
ói|t  (An  X)uacaM\,  beo),  IX.  13. 

£e4Cdim  v.  tr.  I  bend  or  turn :  cpotn  *oo  óe-dtin  a? 
^e-dc  *oo  Stun,  bow  thy  head  and  bend  thy  knee, 
XX.  56. 

^e^vo&Ait  f.  a  whistling :  of  a  bird,  of  the  wind,  of  an 
otter — f  e^vo&dit  T>o&jváiti,  IV.  26 :  from  pe^t), 
O.  Ir.  -pec,  probably  allied  to  the  Latin  vent-us, 
Welsh  gwynt  Engl.  wind. 

£éAj;mAif  f.    See  é^m-Aif . 

jpeA^ ófi  (-peAf-Aótí)  m.  a  great  hound,  a  strong  hound : 
•oo  teAtMpAó  via  pe-ó^óom  jmoi  mA^CAó  50  f  Ámt  X.  19  : 
figuratively,  a  strong  man,  a  warrior — n^  peA^tAóoir» 
g^ovóe  tíá  ct-Aoi^peAt)  cé^voc^— valiant  warriors 
that  hundreds  (mere  numbers)  could  not  subdue, 
P.  19. 

pe-Af-Aó  adj.  of  things,  known :  if  pe-Af At  511^  f  eAntAvo 
po^  cú  IP.  20 :  (2)  knowing,  well-informed, 
aware  :    if  -pe-Af-Aó  mé  =  I  am  aware. 

pA*óAt  m.  a  hunt,  a  chase :  45  ^i^vúaó  a$  v\a  f  téittce, 
VII.  38  :  (2)  deer-flesh,  venison :  Stioóc  tonr^ris 
h-a  péite  TiA\\  0015a  An  pi^t)-áó=who  never  spared 
the  venison — {i.e.,  even  the  choicest  meat),  VII.  48. 

potdtt  m.  an  eagle :  sot  a  polAip  $;ttíin  "A  vipuAt  — 
the  cries  of  the  eagle  of  Gleann  na  bh-Fuath : 
riotájv  is  a  southern  form  of  loLajt  which  is  the 
more  general  form :  O.  Ir.  itájt  prob.  for  1^, 
Welsh,  eryr,  an  eagle,  Eryri  ("  Eagle-mount ") 
the  Welsh  name  of  Snowdon. 

pormAim  v.  tr.  I  see,  observe  :  nr  ponriAM  Atioif  .  ,  » 
4óc  c-A|\rsÁn  c|ti>A>óu-A  ctiárh  =  I  see  nothing  now 
but  an  earth-covered  heap  of  bones,   XIV.   63; 
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(2)  I  know,  am  aware  :  nf  fioimAim=I  know  not. 
This  word  is  not  connected  with  the  Engl,  find 
but  is  a  nasalised  form  of  the  root  pit),  Lat.  vid, 
Engl,  wit,  and  is  related  to  peAUAjx  =  I  know. 

Viojungim  v.  tr.  I  verify,  realise,  make  true,  bring  to 
pass  :  ^n  t)píoj\óóA^  pÁiftce  n&  tiAorii  ?  Shall  the 
sayings  of  the  Saints  ever  be  verified  ?    XII. 

p'r  f.  a  vision,  a  dream  :  1  tipif  ufém'  ne<au<Ai£>,  XIII.  3  : 
from  the  Latin  visio,  not  from  Ir.  pipp  :  pure 
Irish   cAi-óbpeat),  canape,  rifling,  bpion^toiT),  etc. 

púncAó  adj.  worthy,  deserving,  meritorious,  eminent ; 
p  AOj\-pLAit  .  .  .  poipai,  piuncaó,  VI2.  19 : 
from  piú=  worth,  value. 

Foóan  m.  food,  provender  (O'Brien  and  O'Reilly)  r 
biotap  poóam  eatable,  wholesome,  cress?  (íaoi 
t)emne  t)oitbm)  :  or  is  poC^m  an  adjective  here 
with  a  different  meaning — bright,  light-coloured, 
whitish — a  compound  of  c^w,  white,  bright  ? 

Fo&áp  m.  a  sound,  a  noise,  an  echo  :  pogAf  p eitge 
Stéitte  Cpoc,  XVIII2.  13  :  gen.  pog^ip,  plu.  pogp^ 
and  po^pao-a. 

VoijteAnn  f.  a  division,  company,  troop  :  crew  of  a  boat 
or  ship:  t>o  ntAjtita'ó  pióe  T>áji  £>ptupinn  =  twenty 
of  our  crew  were  slain  (Donnchadh  Ruadh's  eaócpA): 
pi.  póipne  :  51*0  sr\Át  a  póipne  ppAoót^,  XVII.  21 — 
"  though  often  her  tribes  are  wrathful.' ' 

Voi^bte  adj.  (1)  finished,  accomplished,  ended :  (2) 
perfect,  complete  :  (3)  worn  out,  withered,  decrepid  : 
azá  cú  appait),  poipbte,  tiAt,  thou  art  aged,  worn 
out,  and  grey,  XX.  33.  Strictly  a  past  participle 
from  the  old  verb  poipbe^nAwi  (popbAn-Airn)  =■ 
I  finish,  bring  to  an  end :  now  often  written 
poi^pe. 

foipcit  (popcaa)  adj.  strong,  hardy,  firm,  able  :  pUiC 
pe-A|\t)A     .     .     .     poipal,  piíincAó,  VI2.   19. 

Voitin  (pot-Ain)  f.  shelter,  shade  :  *oo  ge^OAip  popc-<vO, 
poitm,  -dp  •oion  uavó,  IF.  15:  caott  na  poittne 
(poitne)=the  sheltered  side. 

£op<vó  m.  a  seat,  a  bench,  a  form  :  tM  popAt>  piap  &p 
a  tAol>,  XIV.  17. 

potApAó  m.  a  ruin,  a  ruined  building,  XIV.  33. 
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t-YaoCoa  adj.  angry,  wrathful :  a  jróifne  t^aoó-oa,  XVII. 
21 :    from  f  jtaoó,  anger,  wrath — another  form  of 

Vtuocat  m.  a  word,  sentence,  saymg  :  perhaps  a  verb 
in  the  imperative  at  XVI.  14  :  a  f  io^ai^e  gtic 
gfwn  pjuocat  twn  50  ^éit> — Oh  wise  and  merry 
sprite,  speak  to  us  (tell  us)  gently :  cf.  ^n  beat 
V°  AS  FfiocAt  teat  (A5.  Oifin  af  páT>tvAic,  p.  34). 

Pfotfiat)  m.  a  proof,  a  document :  to  prove,  to  try, 
a  trial:  ó  fcotca  pj\oriita  puaj\af =From  the 
schools  I  have  received  the  proofs  :  for  the  older 
FfotM-o,  pfobAt)  from  the  Latin  probatus,  a  proof, 
a  trial :   pure  Irish  "oeatAbat),  cfuauugat),  etc. 

f  ua-oaó  m.  carrying  off,  seizure  :  (2)  possession,  holding  : 
teaóc  Via  pia'oaó,  to  come  into  its  possession  : 
verbal  and  infin.  of  puamngitri  =1  carry  off,  I  seize. 

VuAt)A|\  m.  haste,  hurry :  bustle,  turmoil — £uat)aj\ 
cata  =  turmoil  of  battle. 

Pu<voiva6  adj.  hasty,  eager:  greedy,  ravenous:  x>'& 
cféitn  50  PjMti^  puaT>tvaó  =  gnawing  it  (the  body) 
eagerly  and  greedily,  XIV2.  38. 

pwgeatt  m.  a  word,  a  sentence  :  ptngeatt  an  t)|\ei  teaman 
=the  judge's  sentence  :  (2)  of  birds,  a  sound,  a 
note  :  t>a  t)mn  teo-fán  j:uigte  ton  =  Sweet  to  them 
were  the  notes  of  the  blackbirds,  IV.  35. 

pumim  v.  trans.  I  knead :  mix,  mingle ;  combine, 
strengthen  ;  if  pofuif  ptimea*ó  m  aice  r\&  uimeat), 
it  is  easy  to  knead  bread  when  you  have  the  meal 
at  hand :  "it  is  easy  baking  when  you  have  the 
making  "  (prov.)  :  an  ^tó^  naó  pumteaf  te  saoif  = 
the  speech  that  is  not  strengthened  with  good 
sense,  XV.  21. 

pumm  (or  jnuncin)  m.  a  small  flower — perhaps  the  daisy 
or  the  white  violet  :  ní  tiaócaige  -puwín  aj\  £ait, 
VI.  5.  The  root  is  perhaps  ponn  (g.  pumti)  the 
ground. 

jputaCc  f.  a  cooking  pit :  a  ctaif  or  pit  dug  in  the  earth 
in  which  the  ancient  Fenians  used  to  cook  flesh 
when  camping  in  the  open  :  (2)  a  feast,  a  repast : 
ba  rhmic  tmn  putaóc  pann  evoitt  an  ftiab  aguf 
mui^  :    often  had  we  a  hunter's  feast  between  the 
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mountain  and  the  sea,  XVII2.  3  :  toiu;pot\c  .  ,  , 
to&  foopAit)  ^5  putAóc  -piAnn,  The  camp  oi  Clan 
Ronan  was  fair  to  see  when  the  Fenians  weir 
feasting,  XVII2.  31.  Probably  for  po-ftaóc  from 
f  tioóc  or  f  toóc,  a  cutting,  digging,  a  pit,  a  hollow. 
O'Brien  and  O'Reilly's  "  £&La£'oa  ponn  "  seems 
wrong  every  wTay. 

5^01^  f.  good  sense,  wisdom,  prudence :  ah  ^ió^  ti.Aó 
£uince4f  te  s-Aoif ,  XV.  21  :  (2)  art,  science,  know- 
ledge, T>uATi-gAoif  =T)Áin-eoUif,  p^ofóro,  prosody 
or  the  art  of  poetry :  from  the  old  adj.  g^ot,  wise, 
knowing,  prudent. 

5^oifeAC  adj.  wise,  prudent :   skilful,  artistic. 

Je^rii^  (sititfiAf\)  m.  a  blade  of  corn,  or  of  grass : 
growing  corn :  f odipeArm  ^n  *ofúóc  -dj\  gturh^ 
A5ur  V^V'  Arm>  tne  dew  is  there  scattered  on  corn 
and  grass-blade,  I2.  33. 

JeittcAt  feeirinot)  m.  a  fetter,  bond,  chain :  Ct*Atm* 
tléitt  tiA  n^ei^e^t  n^tAf  =  the  race  of  Niall  of  the 
blue-steel  fetters — i.e.,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
who  kept  his  hostages  in  fetters  :  compare  seitteann 
bondage  and  the  Welsh  gefyn  a  fetter.  The  root 
is  £At>  of  5AtiÁit  =  to  hold,  to  take. 

JéitteArm  m.  bondage,  slavery :  haó  ^a-oa  t>éAf  5Aet>a 
1  n^éif) edrm  ftfióin,  V2. 

JéiUeA-ó  m.  yielding,  submission  :  to  yield,  to  submit : 
prob.  from  51AU  (g.  sent)  a  hostage,  a  pledge — 
so  a  pledge-giving,  making  peace. 

Séimnea-ó  m.  the  lowing  of  kine  or  calves  :  f  emm  Aguf 
^énnfeAt)  tia  tAo$  'f  tia  mt>ó,  I2.  46. 

Jéif  f.  a  swan  :  t)o  jwiti'  ^éife  >oon  tí|\ótoinn,  XIIL  29: 
the  usual  word  now  is  e&lA. 

5105  m.  a  squeak,  a  word,  or  tittle :  nif  la£>aij\  y é 
5105  ní  a^  mó,  III.  36=he  never  uttered  another 
squeak:    $aii  piú  ah  gío5A  = not  even  a  squeak. 

^téinneAó  adj.  bright,  splendid  :  t>eij\  fotuf  gtéinne-Aó 
*oon  cf  ao$aI,  XIII.  12  :  perhaps  from  ^té-eme^c, 
bright-faced,  though  the  formation  would  be 
irregular  in  modern  times :  cf.  Fr.  Dinneen's 
Ofm  50  stéine-Aó  6  =  1  see  it  plainly. 
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JteonAn  m.  some  kind  of  (edible)  herb  :  sort  of  cress, 
according  to  some — tnoLAn  ^oóAin  -A^uf  sleonAi» 
(Laoi  t)emne  t)oiU)w).  Also  ^teonAnn  with  the 
last  syllable  short. 

511054^  m.  a  clatter  or  noise ;  ceAn^-A  gtio^Ain  nA 
5ci$,  XIV.  56  :  jingle,  tinkling  :  stio^-An  tia  50105, 
IV.  36.      Also  pronounced  and  spelt  sUi^An. 

^tonn  m.  a  deed,  an  action:  t>ont>  -An  storm  =  cruel 
the  deed  :  cf.  $Antt  An  sniorh  in  the  same  quatrain — 
both  are  said  of  the  same  act,  XVI2.  55,  56. 
^5orpe  adj.  nearer,  closer :  comparative  of  ^aa  near, 
close:  if  soine  cotuin  T)é  nÁ  An  *oonAr  = Nearer 
is  God's  help  than  the  door — (nearer  than  one 
expects)  prov. 

Joine  f.  nearness,  proximity:  am  goi|\e=near  me, 
ax>  goine,  near  thee,  m  a  goine,  Via  goine=near 
him. 

Joine  m.  a  cry,  a  call,  a  note :  A|\  n^oyie  *oon  óuaiC, 
at  the  call  of  the  cuckoo,  XII.  1.     I 

5|\e^t)A,ó  m.  beating,  striking :  sneA-oAft  bof ,  beating 
of  hands,  wringing  of  hands  (in  grief)  :  óttnnpeA 
An  cAoweAt)  .  .  .  A^tif  gneA'OAt)  t>of ,  VIII.  18  : 
(2)  whipping,  scourging,  tormenting :  5tteAX)At> 
Cu^at)  !     (3)    urging,    goading,    as    a  gneAT>At)    te 

rpoft,  X.  13. 

5|\eAf  m.  a  turn  or  change  of  work,  a  job,  employment : 
£n e-Af  An  CtÁinf  ig,  a  turn  at  harp-playing  :  I.  17,  18  : 
ceACc  za\\  gneAf  *°'&  fAotAn  =  to  treat  of  some  of 
their  work  (Donnchadh  Ruadh's  eAóct^A,  line  5). 

^néif  eACc  f.  an  exhortation,  incitement,  appeal : 
SnéifeAóc  lomtÁn  -An  uAiftift,  a  general  appeal  to 
the  gentry :  IX2.  68  :  another  form  of  sníofAóc, 
a  rousing  appeal,  exhortation. 

;gttiotUyó  m.  a  scourging,  torturing  (?)  :  pA  gniotUvú 
5-Att,  under  the  scourge  of  the  foreigners,  XIII.  35  : 
perhaps  allied  to  sneA^At),  a  scourging,  q.v. 

Jttovóe  adj.  spirited,  strong,  valiant :  -An  t>AnnA~6  snoróe 
=  the  valiant  Barry  :  a  peAnóow  gfoi>Oe,  her  valiant 
warriors,  I2.  19. 

jgnoróme  m.  a  stallion,  a  steed :  Sé  An  ^noi-óine  burúe 
An  pín-eAó  fúS-dA  cné^n,  X.  21. 
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UfufiAn  m.  what  is  left  behind,  a  remnant,  remains : 
íiaó  t>piiiL  aj\  tÁ^  .  .  .  -doc  iAj\rhAjA,  that  there 
is  nothing  left  but  a  remnant,  X2.  24. 

1omA*o  m.  much,  a  great  deal :  iomA*o  5tóift=much  talk  : 
(2)  wealth,  abundance,  AOf  lorntA,  men  of  wealth  (?) 
5A£>Ait>  A^Am  a  AOf  lotrróA,  IX2.  93. 

1om-A|\t>Áig  f.  a  contention,  disputation :  lom-A^-áig 
Oifín  Af  fi&o\i&\ct  the  Disputation  between  Oisin 
and  St.  Patrick  :  lornAjtáÁig  nA  mbÁtvo,  the  Con- 
tention of  the  Bards  (in  the  17th  century)  :  ha. 
ti-éw,  tia  míotcA  .  .  .  in  iorriAjAMig,  the  birds, 
beasts  and  all  things  in  nature  in  one  (joyous) 
contention. 

longAbtA  adj.  acceptable,  worthy,  IX2.  94. 

1onncuigitn  v.  trans,  and  intr.  I  turn,  change,  alter,  r\Ap 
totincuis  r^i$e*  that  never  altered  his  way  (or  course), 
III2.  15. 

1|\if  f.  an  account,  chronicle  :    history  :    teAt>Aij\  uawa 

vj^v  Af  i^if = books  of  poetry  and  of  history,  IX2.  14. 


IaCc  m.  milk  :  laóc  riA  rnbuAfi  t>o  6uAit>  i  rvoíf ce,  the 
milk  of  the  kine  has  become  dried  up  (lit.  gone 
into  dryness),  X2.  35:  nearly  obsolete  except 
in  some  compounds,  as  tAóc-Aif\rn,  a  dairy  :  teArh- 
nAóc,  new  milk,  for  LeArii-tAóc.  Welsh  llaeth,  Lat. 
lac  (gen.  lact-is). 

ÍA5Ár»  m.  a  small  hollow  or  cavity;  the  water  that 
fills  such  hollow,  hence  a  lakelet,  a  pool :  m&$ 
tA^Án  *o|\úóca,  like  a  drop  of  dew — said  of  the  eye 
for  its  brightness  and  clearness,  IX.  26. 

LeAt>Ai|t  (gen.  teAbfA,  pi.  teAbfa)  adj.  broad:  noócAm 
ha  tAntiA  LeAt)|\A  =  they  bare  their  broad  blades, 
XVI2.  41. 

teAt)  AfAó  (for  ieAT>Af\tAó)  adj.  tearing,  mangling, 
hewing  :  Ati  laoó  le^yoA\\A6  táirivóeAjv^,  the  rending, 
red-handed  hero— XVI2.  26. 

LeArmAn  m.  a  lover,  a  sweetheart ;  teArmán  f it>e,  a 
fairy  lover  :  sometimes  affectionately  for  a  husband, 
óuait')  mo  teAnndn  uAnn=my  loved  husband  has 
gone     (is     dead)  :      An    teAtwÁn     cAoinceAó,     the 
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sorrowing  wife,  XIII.  25 :  like  céHe,  teAnt> 
and  other  words,  may  be  applied  to  either  sex. 

te^ftngim  v.  trans.  I  improve,  amend,  correct :  LeAfing- 
te&p  Uttfe  50  UiAt,  let  (your  histories)  be  cultivated 
by  you  forthwith,  IX2.  63  :  of  land,  teAfugA-o  = 
to  dress,  to  manure.  From  the  noun  teAf,  profit, 
benefit,  welfare. 

téromeAó  adj.  daring,  bold,  audacious  :  f  ao^vIaiu  .  - 
íaoót)a  tévorheAó,  VI3.  17,  18. 

Uaó  m.  grief,  sorrow  :  uaó  5A11  u^aa  A15  éi^eAf,  Tis 
a  grief  that  a  poet  has  no  patron,  IX2.  22. 

UaCc  f.  a  great  number  :  a  UAóc  =  such  a  large  number, 
so  many :   for  the  a  compare  a  tÁn,  au  oi^eAt),  aw 

lOtTJAT). 

Liaócaó  adj.  numerous,  abundant,  plentiful — ní  tiAC~ 
CAige  puinin  A|\  £ai£,  X.  5. 

U05  f.  (gen.  Uge  and  U05A  :  plu.  U05A)  :  a  stone,, 
a  flag,  voc.  sing.  A  U05,  III2.  13:  Aittne  if  UogA  = 
the  rivers  and  rocks,  XIII.  54. 

iicif  f.  brightness,  splendour :  loveliness,  beauty : 
a  LeACAin  rhiontA  uj\e  tiaf  x>Sm,  her  smooth  cheek 
(shining)  through  its  bright  beauty :  XIII.  14 : 
a  favourite  word  with  Munster  poets — probably 
derived  from  ti  or  tig,  colour,  splendour :  but 
occasionally  used  in  the  sense  of  ta  or  tae,  the 
lily,  as  in  the  phrase  com  geAt  te  ticif. 

toingeAf  m.  a  fleet,  a  navy  :  sometimes  used  for  the 
plu.  of  ton^,  i.e.,  as  equivalent  to  ton^A,  ships : 
cfiAwn  toin^if  Af  t>Áro,  masts  for  ships  and  for 
boats,  V.  7. 

tonngAi]\e  m.  a  strong  cry,  a  bold,  firm  note  :  tonngAip e 
cuaó  Crime  tiA'fcot,  IV.  28  :  from  gAife  the  older 
form  of  soijte,  which  see. 

ttiAt>Ait  f.  (g.  tuAt>AtA)  movement,  power  to  move; 
power,  strength  :  t>'imtig  mo  UiAt>Ait  Af  mo  tut  — 
my  strength  and  activity  have  gone,  XIV.  73, 
The  word  is  sometimes  spelt  íua-óaiU,  and  the 
second  syllable  of  ttiAt)-Ait  appears  to  be  short, 
.    but  in  p ÁgAii  the  second  syllable  is  now  practically 
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short  and  the  word  pronounced  pAit  as  a  mono- 
syllable, and  ^Abáit  is  often  pronounced  540*11 
(with  short  second  syllable)  in  the  West  and  North. 

tuA'OAf  m.  movement,  activity :  haste,  hurry :  pÁt 
•00  Uhvoaiji,  the  cause  of  your  hurry  :  from  tuAt>, 
Lu<vó4it,  to  move. 

*  ( f.    mechanism,    contrivance,    artificial 

LUAT>AftACC         J  means  .    n1    ^u1t    UlAT>A1|\eAÓC   nÁ    Víít   XtO 

lua^aif eA  c   ^  ^é-Ajtp-Af  tú  t*t>  "oo  fcjUt,  XL  13. 

tuAtm  (or  ttiArn)  m.  (gen.  tiiAmA)  (1)  steersman,  navigator 
— An  tuAin  Af  "oeAó-A  m  lAjttAn  *ooriiAin,  the  best 
navigator  in  the  western  world,  i.e.,  ttlAnAnnÁn 
mac  tip :  (2)  the  superior  or  head  of  a  religious 
house,  an  abbot,  prior,  or  guardian :  ttiAtn  dofA 
móin,  the  Abbot  of  Lismore  (Dr.  O'Brien's  Ir.  Diet.)  : 

•o'liTltlg  T)0  ttlAltn  Af  T>0  f\1AgA1t,  XIV.   61. 

tuAimneAó  adj.  active,  rushing,  flying  :  Sé  An  c-eAó 
nuA'ó  tuAirrmeAC,  tán,  cneóineAó,  X.  9 :  (or  tÁn- 
CfeóipeAó  ?). 

tuigim  v.  intrans.  I  lie,  lie  down,  stretch  :  m  a  tinge  ~ 
lying — less  frequently  a$  tvnge :  (2)  ttnge,  inclination, 
agreement,  indulgence :  Styim  póf  bun  úwje  ttom, 
I  beseech  also  your  indulgence  to  me,  IX2.  95. 

HI ac  attain,  an  echo:  awac  AttA*OeA)\  XVI.  1  :  An  hiac 
AttA'cob'  ioti5Ar»cAó=the  echo  that  was  wonderful 
(to  hear),  XIX.  (íaoi  t)emne  t>oitbw)  :  usually 
explained  as  "  son  of  the  rock  "  or  "  child  of  the 
cliff,"  but  the  spelling  and  explanation  are  both 
doubtful :  in  the  phrase  a  ttiAc  AttA  •óeAf,  notice 
the  word  is  used  as  a  feminine,  and  mAC  is  not 
inflected  to  rrnc  the  usual  vocative.     See  Note. 

iTlACctiAtfi  m.  (1)  in  a  physical  sense,  beholding,  gazing 
at,  contemplating :  (2)  of  mental  actions,  musing, 
meditation — tTlAócnAtfi  An  *oume  *óoitgíofAi5=The 
Melancholy  Man's  Meditation,  XV. 

triAgf tuAg  m.  folk,  people,  a  crowd :  Corn  bneAg  te 
too  tern  mAn  a  nibionn  Ati  rriAgf  tuAg,  V.  16  :  ir  Ann 
•o'freicpeá  An  rriAgftuAg  món,  'tis  there  you  would 
see  the  great  crowd   (O'Raftery's  t)Awfeif  An  c 
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Ste-A'ótáin  vnóif).  Should  the  word  be  mAt-ftuAg, 
the  good  or  kindly  folk  ?  Does  it  ever  mean  the 
ftuAg  fit>e,  i.e.,  the  *oAoine  niAite  ? 

1YUigj\e  m.  a  salmon  :  now  obsolete  in  this  sense,  and 
occurs  but  once  in  all  these  poems — in  the  triAftmA 
6ogAW  1luAit>  :  tVUigf\e  Suca  Af  S|\uit  x\&  ttlAoite, 
Salmon  of  the  Suck  and  of  the  Maoil  stream,  X2.  10. 

ITUorúim  v.  tr.  I  boast,  proclaim :  nó  t>Amf  a  mA|\ 
ifiAovóif  Af  tÁf ,  or  until  I  am  down,  as  thou  boastest, 
XX2.  104  :  mAoi'óe^vó  $ac  Aon  a  f  tige  f  An  cf  AogAt, 
Let  every  one  boast  (if  he  likes)  of  his  own  way 
in  the  world  (i.e.,  his  own  way  of  living). — An 
c-AtAif  thLLUtr»  In^tif. 

truoilinn  f.  a  top,  summit :  mAoitmn  An  c-f téit>e  :  &\\ 
ffiAoitititi  5éA^  =  to  the  tips  of  the  branches,  I2.  14. 

tTlAftmA  f.  an  elegy,  dirge  :  lament  for  the  dead,  VHP. 
and  X2.     (See  Note  on  this  word). 

WAf  adj.  good,  goodly ;  fine,  bright,  clear :  aj;  ót 
rheA-óA  mAf'  XIII2.  8.  (drinking  goodly  mead) 
where  mAf  is  for  the  genitive  mAf  a  :  Probably 
another  form  of  the  word  mAt,  mAit,  good :  for 
double  forms  mAf,  mAt,  compare  also  teAt  and 
teAf ,  fait  and  fÁf  :  hence  the  noun  mAif  e,  beauty 
and  adj.  mAifeAc,  beautiful.  (Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  noun  mAf,  the  thigh). 

t>iAf ia  m.  reproach,  abuse  :  insult,  affront. 

TTlAfUngim  v.  tr.  I  abuse,  reproach  :    I  insult,  affront. 

ITieAt»  masc.  mead — a  kind  of  exhilarating  drink  made 
in  ancient  Ireland  from  honey  :  a$  ót  meA*óA  mAf, 
XIII2.  8:  Cnoc  meAt>A  "Hill  of  mead  "—or  "of 
the  mead-drinking  " — a  hill  of  fairy  association  in 
Co.  Galway  :  Welsh  medd,  Greek  methu,  Eng.  mead. 
The  English  metheglin  is  from  the  Welsh  meddiglyn, 
but  this  has  only  an  accidental  likeness  to  the 
Welsh  medd  or  the  Irish  meAt>,  and  means  merely 
a  medical  drink,  a  medicament,  from  meddig,  a 
physician,  a  medicus ;  adj.  meddigol,  medical, 
medicinal.  The  nominative  of  the  Irish  word  is 
sometimes  miot>  and  the  gen.  of  both  forms  is  often 
mró. 
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lYIeAng  í.  a  wile,  craft,  deceit ;  cjwóe  ^An  mean^,  a 
heart  without  guile.  Probably  allied  to  the  Latin 
mend-ax,  lying,  and  ment-iri,  to  lie. 

meAngAC  adj.  lying,  crafty,  deceitful :  An  cfAo$Ait 
meansAig  tij\éA5<Ai§,   XIV2.   3. 

meatm  adj.  bright,  clear,  sparkling:  An  mum  riieann^ 
the  glittering  or  sparkling  sea :  z<\n  muip  meann, 
XIX2.  5 :  prob.  allied  to  tnitvo  (vmorm)  a  sparkling 
crown,  a  diadem,  and  compare  also  Lat.  mund-ns, 
fine,  bright,  clean. 

TTIeAn  a(ij-  swifts  active,  vigorous :  (2)  wild,  mad, 
unrestrained. 

ttleAjiAó  adj.  wandering,  straying,  foolish,  wild. 

ine4fuj5<yó  m.  wandering — either  of  the  body  or  of  the 
mind  :  &\\  meAfuig<yó  =  on  the  wander,  going  about, 
going  astray. 

Uleiffe  f.  a  fine,  a  payment,  a  punishment :  amerce- 
ment :  s-Att  moó-éifv£e  ^ati  metm;  e,  I.  8 :  prob. 
a  Norman  feudal  term — orig.  from  Latin  merces, 
a  reward,  punishment. 

miot  m.  an  animal :  the  most  general  term,  including  all 
living  creatures  but  man :  gen.  mit  and  miotA  : 
plu.  miotA  and  miotcA  :  miot  mó|\  =  a  whale  :  miot 
buvóe  or  miot  muige,  a  hare  :  sometimes  miot  alone 
means  a  hare,  and  this  seems  to  be  its  meaning 
in  miot-óú,  a  greyhound  :  in  the  tHtaóAitt  ban  : 
r\A  ti-éw,  tiA  míotcA  =  the  birds  and  the  beasts. 

iTh'ft  f.  (g.  mi|\e,  pi.  mifie-drmA)  a  piece,  a  portion  :  An 
Ou|\A-ómí^,  the  hero's  piece — an  honorific  portion 
of  meat  in  ancient  times  :  (2)  wealth,  store,  affluence : 
*oon  mi|\  Af  Aoijvoe=of  the  highest  wealth,  IP.  1. 
See  note  on  this  word. 

itto'óAtfiAitadj.  of  good  manners,  modest,  well-conducted  : 
of  three  syllables,  but  sometimes  pronounced  as 
two  (mot)mAit)  and  sometimes  even  as  one  ("  móit ")• 
See  VI2.  14  and  VII2.  2. 

ittóineó5  f.  a  bog-berry,  moss-berry  :  a  bright  red  berry 
growing  in  wild  moors  and  on  hill-sides  :  mómeó^A 
cAorhA  cotAcj\A  =  the  bright  red  moss-berries  (Laoi 
ftewne     t)oitbin)  :     also     mónóg,     mótiA'OÁn,     and 
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móiptié^vo  m.  (1)  a  great  stroke,  or  blow  :  (2)  a  great 
deed  or  act:  po  tuic  te  jgott  5°  ™óip£>éAT>  =  fell 
before  Goll  of  the  great  deeds :  (See  báp  gúat 
rhic  rhóptiA).  This  word  bé^T),  a  stroke,  a  blow, 
a  deed — is  probably  from  tMitum  (be-Anaitn),  I  cut, 
strike,  cut  off. 

WtiÁp  adj.  a  southern  form  of  tnóp,  great,  large,  mighty  : 
popping ^5«f  mtiAp  1AT)  cpu-dCa  r»A  ti-éipeAtin,  I2. : 
m^  fc-AniAtt  muAjt  mi&=like  a  great  black  cloud, 
XIV2.  35.  For  the  double  forms  mop,  tmi-Ap,  com- 
pare ó,  ua,  plóg,  pttiAg,  etc- 

TUp c  m.  a  tie,  a  bond,  bandage,  string  :  a  chain :  cú 
riAipc,  a  chained  hound  :  nape  óip  =  a  chain  of  gold  : 
n.Af  c  tinvó,  a  hero's  chain  (of  honour).  Prob.  allied  to 
the  Latin  nexus  a  tie,  a  bond. 

tUp cwgim  v.  tr.  I  tie,  bind,  unite :  *oo  £»  p é  .  .  . 
tiapcuigte  neaped Ap  1  nuAontiAóc==  he  was  firm  and 
strong  in  manliness  :  tiapctngte  (also  n^pcta  from 
tiApcAim)  bound,  tied  to  his  friend,  hence  true, 
faithful :    (M'Grath  on  OTuomy). 

Hia  m.  (g.  m&x>)  a  warrior,  a  fighter,  champion :  ptupc  ^p 
tit  At) = the  eyes  of  our  warriors  :  nape  tinvó  =  a  hero's 
chain. 

11óin  f.  (g.  nóti^)  afternoon,  evening  :  r\&  ppotA  .  .  . 
-as  LdbAipc  um  nóin,  the  streams  in  the  summer 
whispering  at  eventide  :  (2)  none,  evening  prayer, 
an  evening  psalm  :  'S  50  tnbéAppÁ  Aifir  -dp  t>o  nóm, 
seeing  thou  couldst  again  overtake  thy  evening 
psalm  (ton  T)oipe  An  CAipn). 

HuaiU  f.  a  cry,  a  moan,  a  lament :  nti-ditt  gubA  or  (in 
one  word — the  first  part  attributive  to  the  other) 
nuAUgubA,  a  lament,  an  elegy,  as  riuAttguDA 
í)éip,ope  <Ap  óloirm  thptug,  Deirdre's  Lament  for 
the  Sons  of  Usna. 

OtUrjbéipc  f.  a  great  serpent,  a  great  monster :  fig. 
of  a  crafty  dangerous  man  :  An  ottA-piApc  pearhAp, 
IIP.  1 :  the  second  part  of  this  word  péipc  generally 
now  means  a  worm',  but  formerly  also,  a  snake, 
a  monster,  a  dragon  :  also  pi^pc  both  forms  doubt- 
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less  from  Latin  bcstia.  The  first  syllable  is  the 
old  word  ott — (great)  with  the  connecting  vowel. 
The  word  oltA-piAfc  occurs  also  in  O'Rahilly's 
translation  of  St.  Donatus*  Latin  poem  on  Ireland. 

On  adj.  splendid,  bright :  noble,  famous  :  ^n  mbéi'O 
f é&n  nó  fon-Af  An  €i|\wn  on  ?  Will  there  ever 
be  happiness  or  bliss  in  beautiful  Erin  ?  XII.  23, 

On  (1)  m.  stay,  delay :  cfiéi^n!)  tiun  *ocj\ornftiAn  &An  on, 
Wake  up  from  your  lethargy  without  (further) 
delay  !  appears  to  be  an  oblique  case  of  An  for 
AnrhAin,  a  stay  or  delay — now  j?AnAriiAin  or  p auaóc  : 
5-An  on  therefore  =^n  rhoitt. 

On  (2)  m.  (g.  tun  or  on<*)  a  spot,  stain,  or  speck  ;  a 
reproach,  blame. 

Onóú  m.  and  f.  (1)  a  spotted  hound :  (2)  a  pard  or 
leopard :  (3)  a  strong  man,  a  leader,  a  hero : 
onCú  cofAncA  =  a  defending  hero,  IP.  (prose  intro- 
duction). Compare  the  similar  use  of  cú,  Leon, 
m-dtg.Arii.Ain,  'OjtASAn,  etc. 

Of  ójvA  m.  a  great  grief  or  sorrow :  ruin,  destruction ; 
a  tragedy,  ofiójAA  tkif  ciAn  $An  ^omiéAt),  a  tragedy 
that  will  be  long-lasting,  i.e.,  not  to  preserve  their 
memory,  IX2.  52 :  of  £j\a  is  a  weakened  form  of 
onótvÁ-ó  (^ejA-CfAt)).  \^\%    | 

pA*tnc  f.   partiality,   friendliness,   friendship  :    cat  s^n 

fOfA*ó   cac  ^An   páij\c,  a  fight  without  cessation, 

without  any  friendliness,  XX2.  15. 
pÁij\ceAó  adj.  (1)  partial,  friendly,  showing  a  friendly 

inclination  :    (2)  in  parts,  divided,  parted. 
pii|tuigitn  v.  tr.  I  make  pÁinceAó,  or  friendly — I  reconcile, 

•oo   pÁi|\ceuóAinn   é  "oom    óom=I   wrould  reconcile 

him  to  my  hound,  would  make  him  friendly  with 

my  hound,  XX.  11. 
pan  m.  prob.  parchment :    n^  fcunie    ..     .     .     buAitce 

Af  pan  =  than  a  line  drawn  on  parchment,  XIII.  6. 

See  note  on  this  word. 
pA^cÁn  m.  a  crab  i  VII.  28  :  also  ponton  and  pvt|\cÁn. 
PtAomn  f.  a  dinner  :   a  meal,  repast :   Lat.  prandium. 
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pf\oitin-ced6  m.  dining-room,  dining-hall,  refectory : 
ac£  T)o  f>foirmceAó  £Ati  biA*ó,  foodless  now  is  your 
refectory,  XIV.  57. 

putt  Aft  m.  hurt,  harm,  injury  :  (2)  loss  :  (3)  grief,  sorrow, 
a  calamity :  also  fern.  putfAif  (g.  put>Aine  and 
pul>|VA)  :  cá  b^ACA  jte  curhA  'guf  ptróAin  aja  f\éAtXA, 
there  are  palls  (clouds)  over  the  stars  through 
grief  and  lamentation  :  VHP.  3. 

flÁbAó  adj.  gallant,  dashing,  bold :  t>o  ^|\ionnf a  jUbAó, 
ctúriiAH  tároitv  thy  gallant,  famous,  and  mighty 
prince,  XIII.  43  :  is  nearly  always  a  complimentary 
word,  and  is  derived  from  f\Áib,  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  lord,  a  chief,  a  hero  :  there  is  also  jabAi^e 
a  hero,  a  captain. 

ttAT>Aim  v.  trans.  I  give,  present,  offer :  (2)  I  bring, 
bring  about,  cause,  An  óirmeArhAw  ótAon  r>o  $#o 
A  f  céAtA  *oao|a'  a^  *oeAf  móx),  a  perverse  fate  has 
brought  their  sad  story  into  forgetfulness— -hidden 
their  story  in  oblivion  :  IX2.  37  :  (X  Ir.  |\AC-Aim, 
O.  Welsh  rod-am,  Mod.  W.  rhoddaf. 

tlei^teAf  m.  (gen.  peisteAfA  and  fei^Uf)  :  a  church, 
temple,  oratory:  O.  Ir.  |\ecteff,  a  compound  of 
tiof ,  teAf ,  an  enclosure,  building  :  f\eitse  Af  ^ei^teif 
a$  An  U15 — The  King  (of  Heaven)  shall  have  ceme- 
teries and  churches,  XIX2.  13.  See  note  on  this 
word. 

Ileitis  f.  a  cemetery,  churchyard,  graveyard:  Lat 
reliquiae  relics  or  remains  of  the  dead :  ^eii^e 
Af  fei5teif,  XIX2.  13.  Ileitis  nA  f\fo§  —  The 
Cemetery  or  Burial-ground  of  the  Kings — an  ancient 
cemetery  near  CtuiAóAw,  "  Rathcroghan  "  in  Co. 
Roscommon.  This  is  a  different  word  from  fieigteAf 
and  in  no  way  connected,  |\eitis  being  a  borrowed 
word,  the  other  probably  pure  Irish. 

Rfnnoopivm.  a  pointed  end,  a  sharp  end  :  (jurm,  a  point, 
cow,  an  en(i)  :  btutte  ninn-ow^,  a  sharp-ended 
stroke  or  line  :   XIII.  5. 

HforiiAim  v.  tr.  I  count,  number,  reckon ;  I  relate, 
recount,  tell,  mention :  ill  neAó  *oon  *o^éim  fin 
•oo  |\ioifi  -co  *óféAór  mé,  I  am  none  of  that  list  thy 
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song  has  enumerated,  XIII.  36 :  ^íotti  number, 
0.  Ir.  fUm,  whence  the  English  word  rime,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek  word  rhythm. 

UionnAó  m.  a  mackerel :  also  j\omiAó,  jumrtAó  and 
tum-áó  :  an  puf\c<Sn  An  jmoó^n,  an  pot\t\&C  fan  |\ón  : 
VII.  28:  ca*oó5,  ttormaó,  fc-AT>áin  ti]td= haddock, 
mackerel,  and  fresh  herrings:  fuormaó  is  prob 
the  true  spelling — from  |\irm  (fionn)  a  star,  a  spot, 
so  the  streaked,  or  mottled. 

íloóCAm  f.  (gen.  yo&zAvto)  reaching,  attaining ;  arriving 
at,  coming,  arrival :  i&n  yoCz&m  50  mac  mó|ttt<d, 
after  reaching  (having  come  up  to)  the  son  of 
Morna,  XVI2.  31 :  te  t\oóc-Ain  ójvAntiCuitt  C<Ai|\itt  = 
on  the  reaching  of  Caireall's  lot = when  Caireall's 
lot  was  reached,  XVI2.  33  :  inf.  of  j\i5im  =  I  reach, 
arrive  at,  also  (intrans.)  I  arrive,  come  up :  also 
J11AÓC  and  jtoóc,  corruptly  foóainc  and  p|\oóAinc  : 
cf.  ciaCc,  ce-Aóc,  ci-aócaw  and  coóc  from  051m, 
CAgAitri,  I  come. 

ÍU1415  f.  (g.  fiu^e)  a  run,  a  rush — x>o  fcugAf  mo  ^11^15  m 
I  took  a  run,  went  in  a  rush,  XII.  2 :  (2)  flight, 
rushing  away  :    (3)  pursuit,  chase,  expulsion,  rout. 

ttuawne  m.  hair,  fur,  down ;  horse-hair,  esp.  a  horse's 
mane  :  naó  f  cu-Ab^^yd  -a  ftu-Airme  1  mbJlfH  ffóM, 
X.  10  :  (2)  a  single  hair  ;  a  shred,  a  trifle  ;  (3)  a  bit, 
morsel,  small  portion,  juMinne  be-Ag  ajUm=a  small 
piece  of  bread. 

ÍUi-AtA^  m.  course,  career,  a  victorious  career  :  cit>  v^voa 
t>o  |\u^t^f  =  though  long  (may  be)  your  victorious 
career  :  XIV.  52 :  (2)  an  attack,  onset,  incursion  : 
An  ce-An^A  f^ob  x>o  óLAon  óuvn  lom^ix)  fui-At-Aj\  — 
the  foolish  tongue  that  has  inclined  (lent  itself) 
to  many  violent  attacks — XIV2.  37  :  Welsh  rhuthr. 

itui|\e  m.  (gen.  pwye&c :  nom.  plu.  tui1F1S)  :  a  l°x&> 
a  chief :  sometimes  not  declined  in  the  singular 
as  at  I.  5,  5-án  firiAóc  tug  .aija  dá  fun^e= Without 
king  or  lord's  control  over  him.     See  Note. 

SAtm-Ai^e  m.  (1)  a  psalmist,  singer  or  writer  of  psalms ; 
(2)   a  singer,   poet — ce^vo  f^tm^i^e  n-A  n5-Aet>e4t 
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mé = first  singer  of  the  Gael  am  I — £áifcwe  £mn, 

XIX3.  45. 
Saottxvó    m.   wildness,   going    wrong,   confusion :      zá 

fAottAtt  Ap  fpéifi  Af  fpéi|Miri5  ttió|\= there  is  a  wild 

look  on  the  sky  and  a  great  storm  (threatening), 

IX.  15. 
SAot  m.  a  grief,  sorrow ;   regret :    if  y Aot  Uom^A  yiao 

me  caij\,  it  is  a  sorrow  to  me(  =  I  much  regret) 

that  I  am  not  to  the  front,  XIX2.  35. 
S^|\«igim  v.  tr.  I  excel,  overcome,  beat  out ;  t)o  f  Aping 

fé  aw  T>omAn=he  excelled  (the  rest  of)  the  world : 

(2)  I  tire,  weary,  exhaust :  t\ájungte  =  coptA,  tired, 

exhausted. 
ScAtc-AntiAC  m.   warbling,   chirruping,   singing :    Sc&t- 

cajwaó  torn   Léícpedó  íaoi,   the  warbling  of  the 

blackbird  of  Leitir  Laoi  (tThAnA  pnti  mic  CumAUt). 

The  root  is  foal — or  fcot — as  in  fcotg-Aipe,  IV.  21 : 

for  the  formation  c/.  co^ajmiao,  5tA£-At\nAó,  etc. 
ScAm-Atl  m.  a  cloud  ;  mAp  r cAmaU,  muAn  t)ut>,  as  a  great 

black  cloud,  XIV2.  35. 
ScAnntungim  v.  tr.  I  frighten,  terrify,  startle  ;    ScpeAOAo 

Af  CAomeAt)  X)o  f cAnnpóóA-ó  *oAowe,  VIII.  11. 
Scéróiui  (or  f  céitim)  v.  tr.  I  divide,  separate ;   scatter, 

disperse  :  Af  "oo  juin-r a  'f  mo  fiOn-f  a  tnÁ  f ceittce-Aft, 

and  if  my  love  and  thy  love  be  separated,  VII2.  23, 
ScotgAipe  m.  singing,  warbling ;    fcotgAipe  torn  T)oipe 

-An  CAifin,  IV.  21. 
ScuAtne  m.  a  flock  (of  birds)  a  litter  (of  young  animals) 

a  family  (of  young  children)  :  ■o'f&aófa'ó    .     .    . 

aj\  íaóaw  'n  .a  f  cuAine,  who  would  gaze  on  the  ducks 

(swimming)  in  a  flock,  IV2.  13. 
Seans  adj.  slender,   slim,  graceful — of  the  body,   the 

figure  :   (2)  thin,  lean,  hungry  :   -An  f eAnnAó  feAng, 

XIV. 
SeAtmAó  m.  a  fox :    an  ? eAntiAó  reAn5>  XIV.  :    more 

usually  f ionnAó  as  in  Iaoi  t)emne  t)oitbin  :    old 

forms  finT)Aó,  pernio,  perhaps  from  the  adj.  peAtig, 

lean,  slim. 
SeAfs  adj.  dry,  withered,  shrunken. 
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Se<\|\v;*vó  m.  drying  up,  shrinking,  withering  :    zs  Cj\aoD 

na  ^Cu^At)  a\\  fe-AfgA'ó  fe-Ati,  XII. 
Semm  m.  (g.  f  e^nm-d)  :  playing  music,  performing  on  a 

musical  instrument :    also,  singing,  melody :    any 

pleasant  sound,  Seirnn  ^sur  5éitn|\e^,ó  na  taog  'f 

ti4  mbó,  P.  46. 
Sein^eAc  f.  (1)  a  plough  :   'Sexó  a?  c|\^nngAil  -o'A  f eifl^S 

=The  working  gear  of  his  plough  is,  etc.  ;    (2)  a 

ploughland  :  tnfe-Aó  a  f  eif  juge,  the  profit  of  his 

ploughland,  I.  13,  15. 
Séitte^ó  m.  a  poor  creature,  a  wretch :    ax\  f  éitte^e 

reAjttt  s^n   fe-Attt  5-Ati   j\Ai*óttj\e<Af,  the  embittered 

wretch  without  wealth  or  possession,  IV3.  11. 
Séicpeaó  adj.   strong,  powerful:    laoó  féxz^eAt  teff 

mé^voxvó    m-Aome,    strong    hero    by    whom    men's 

wealth  wras  increased,  X2.  6.    The  word  occurs  but 

once  in  all  these  poems,  and  appears  to  be  now 

obsolete. 
StAnf-áh   m.   melody,   music :     f Mnjrán  a   Con   a  t>jMT> 

4|t   fti-Ati — the   cry   of   the   hounds   afar   on   the 

mountain,  XVIU2.  2. 
Sio5Ait>e  m.   a  sprite,   fairy :     (Ce^-dtt  0   TUUig)  : 

formed  from  fit)  or  fio-ó  and  therefore  for  fiot)- 

-Aróe :    cf .    c]Aó5-Anc-A   for   cpó*ó-Ar\ZA  from   cpó'óa, 

x>xa^av\za  from  th^vó-a,  etc. 
SÍ05-ATICA  adj.  neat,  tidy,  trim  :  caoI-X)a^c  y e-Atij;  fío^nc^ 

II.  7. 
St^oT)  m.  a  current,  a  strong  stream  :   a  floating  mass  ; 

of  long-flowing  hair,  of  trees,  of  fruit,  etc. 
SLao*o-aC  adj.  flowing,  gliding  :  falling  in  heavy  masses  : 

zax\    Ví\Á\%   ge-At   t)|t-Aon-Aó     .     .     .     a$   ce-Aóc   50 

flAox>Aó,  fCoij\mgnúife-Aó,  VI2.  6. 
Slaothvó  m.  a  falling,  bending  :    via  yeA-oA  as  f Iaova-ó 

pé  fn^  cofvt<Ai£>  curhf-A,  VI2.  11. 
SléACzAim  v.  intrans.  I  bow  the  head,  I  bend  towards, 

I  salute  :   ip  zApA  f  té-AóCAf  von  ttftumnit  rh.AotvóA> 

Quickly  I  bowed  to  the  noble  maiden,  XIII.  17 :  from 

f  lé-ACc,   reverence,   adoration :    jre-Ac  *oo  gtún   a? 

X)éATi  fiéACz  vo  nig  TiA  n*oút.       Probably  allied 

to  the  Latin  flect-ere,  to  bend. 
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fíurmceós  f.  a  small  piece  of  slate,  or  stone,  a  chip, 
a  pebble  :  a  trifle,  the  smallest  coin  :  -aóc  f  tirmceój 
ní  tAXt&w&mtt,  I  would  not  give  a  ftmnteos,  II.  15. 

SUoóc  (1)  m.  (g.  f  te-ACCA),  race,  posterity,  descendants : 
f  tioóc  xfróAirh,  the  race  of  Adam,  the  human  race  : 
ftioóc  tT)o*óa  YiuxoAo  tiA  n-e-Aó,  the  race  of  tYlo*ó 
ntí^At)  of  the  steeds,  IX2.  49  :  féan  f  te-AócA  Oitttt 
Ottnm=the  prosperous  career  of  the  race  of  Oileall 
Olum,  IX2.  22. 

Sttoóc  (2)  m.  a  cutting,  a  hollow,  a  cavity  :  the  cavity 
or  socket  of  the  eye  :  fjuit  g^ti  'oífce-A'ó  ó  fteaccA 
(it>)  a  tMnnfof c,  a  stream  unfailing  from  the  wells 
of  her  bright  eyes,  XIII.  15  :  this  is  the  root  of 
pj-tAóc  (for  ^u-fLAóc)  a  cooking  pit. 

SUoóc  (3)  m.  a  cutting  from,  an  extract :  followed  by  the 
genitive  as  in  ftioóc  S^tc^C  CAifit,  an  extract 
from  the  S-AtcAij\  of  CAif  e-At :  f  tioóc  le-Aft-aip  na 
n-th'óf  e,  an  extract  from  te-AoAp  na  h-t)fó#£  :  also 
with  Af — ftioóc  Ay  f  e-An-te^>Att,  a  cutting  or  extract 
from  an  old  book.  Probably  identical  in  origin 
with  ftioóc  (2). 

Smól  m.  a  spot,  a  stain ;  a  fault,  a  sin ;  a  blemish  : 
a  \\-&ot-ty<oX)  5-aii  f mot = her  white  hand  without 
a  blemish :  VII2.  6.  Srnót  is  probably  but  an 
oblique  form  of  f  mat,  a  spot,  stain,  fault :  for  the 
two  forms  compare  is  and  tó,  t>a  and  *oo  :  f  mat 
appears  to  be  allied  to,  and  identical  with  the 
Latin  macula  which  no  doubt  lost  an  initial  s.  The 
Irish  often  shows  older  forms  than  either  Latin 
or  Greek. 

Sn&rh  m.  a  swimming,  floating  :  the  current,  the  stream, 
the  sea :  f cap  n-A  c-Aoifig  -Ationn  f-An  cfti-am,  the 
sheep  were  scattered  beyond  in  the  current,VIII.  46  : 
■out  *oo  ftUm  a\\  -An  to 6= to  go  to  swim  in  the  lake : 
•oo  ótnjte-Af  tno  óti|\óÁti  f^n  cftiám  =  I  put  my  coracle 
to  sea  (Aeti  é-At)  *Óéttvo|\e). 

SiUm^i|\e  m.  (generally  in  contempt)  a  poor  creature, 
a  creeper,  a  sneak :  fnátfvAifve  %&n  éipe-Aóc  5-An 
óóift,  a  crawler  without  strength  or  manliness, 
VII2.  46  :   a  swimmer  is  usually  ftiárhAfóe. 
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SoómA  adj.  well-formed,  shapely,  beautiful :  tunn-putfc 
f  oóm  a  f  iogt>A,  her  beautiful,  queen-like,  bright  eyes  : 
XIII.  15,  16.  This  is  from  ro-óumA= goodly 
shape,  and  (in  adj.  sense)  well-shaped  :  its  contrary 
is  *ooómA. 

Socaij\  adj.  quiet,  calm,  settled:  fAn  50  focAm=wait 
(and  be)  quiet — wait  quietly. 

SocjuNgim  v.  tr.  I  settle,  calm :  settle,  decide :  Ag 
focjuigAt)  ^n  ct|\c  =  deciding  the  right  (tnouvo 
AonAig  Chotvia). 

So-óah  adj.  wholesome,  healthy — of  plants,  of  food  or 
drink  :  An  f  ArhAt)  bos  fot>Ait,  the  tender,  wholesome 
sorrel. 

SogtuAifce  adj.  easily  moving,  passing,  transient:  An 
f  AogAt  fo-gttiAifce,  the  transient  world,  XIV. 

SofAt>  m.  a  stopping,  cessation  :  $An  fcit,  $An  rofAt/^ 
without  rest  or  cessation :  an  armistice  or  truce 
in  a  fight — cAt  gAn  rorAt>=a  fight  to  the  finish — 
without  halt  or  cessation  (OfCA|\  A^uf  tYleAjtsAo). 

Spelling  f.-(l)  a  storm,  a  tempest :  ca  fAotiA'ó  aj\  fpéi|\ 
Aguf  f  péi|\tiTi5  riióp,  IX. :  (2)  a  battle,  f  péi^tin^  ha 
tAnn  =  the  battle  of  the  sword-blades — i.e.,  a  battle  in 
which  sword-blades  are  used. 

Spit)  f.  hate,  spite,  aversion:  nif\  fpro  teif  =he  had 
no  dislike,  he  was  not  averse  from  (eogAn  Q,ó\\). 

Spf\eA5Aim  v.  tr.  I  rouse,  stir  up,  urge,  encourage : 
•00  rpjteAs  Conán  Of  ca|\  Áig,  Conan  urged  the  noble 
Oscar— XX2.  9. 

Samp  f.  (g.  f  aufAó  and  fciuj\A)  a  helm  :  1  nitron  na 
fciu^Aó=in  charge  of  the  helm:  t>f\ifeAt>  ramp 
tua  nA  Cj\íóe  =  the  guiding  helm  of  our  country 
has  been  broken  (ITlA^nA  GogAm  ftnAitt).  Alliea 
to  the  English  steer  and  stern. 

ScuAg  m.  an  arch,  an  arched  doorway  or  window :  aw 
c-ei'óneÁn  A15  eAf caj\  óf  no  fctiAig,  the  ivy  growing 
over  your  arches  [ax\  tTlAócnArh)  :  fcuAg  neiriie, 
the  "  arch  of  the  sky/'  an  old  name  for  the  fcogA 
ceAtA  or  rainbow  :  compare  the  French  arc-en-ciel, 
"  arch-in-the-sky  "  :  the  modern  cuAg  ceAtA  (cuaji 
ceAtA)  is  a  corruption  of  fcuAg  ceAtA. 
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SuAititior  m.  (g.  tniAinteAfA)  "  sleeping  enclosure," 
dormitory :  azA  t)o  f ttaintiof  ^an  le-dfcAró  t>l&ó  = 
Your  dormitory  is  now  without  a  warm  bed, 
XIV.  58. 

SuMitceaó  adj.  (1)  good,  pious,  virtuous :  (2)  amiable, 
agreeable,  lovable  :  tf  puti-aitce-ao  An  cAitin  I,  she 
is  an  amiable  girl:  adj.  from  the  noun  putuitce, 
goodness,  virtue. 

Súrgim,  v.  tr.  I  suck,  draw  in,  draw  down :  past  part, 
fúigce  :  fúigce  flop  in  Acheron  =  sucked  or  drawn 
down  to  Acheron  (t)áf  TXAufoti). 

Ua£>aóc  f.  substance,  matter ;  value,  importance, 
consequence  :  háh  x>eA$  ^n  cÁt)Aóc=how  small  the 
consequence  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  small  matter  ? 
(AiiaC  CuAm)  :   also  spelt  ca^acc. 

{v.  trans.  I  shed,  drop,  pour  forth— 45  cat 
tno  t^a^a,  shedding  my  tears :  •oaa  tail  na 
béite  ah  léigeArm,  on  whom  the  muses  have 
showered  learning. 

Cáiptif  f.  chess  :  *oo  t>ei^  re  5t*e^f  AF  tAipLif= he  takes 
a  turn  at  chess,  I.  17.  Probably  from  the  English 
word  tables,  and  used  instead  of  the  Irish  word 
pitóeAtt,  which  in  some  places  became  obsolete. 

UAijun  m.  sound,  noise,  din :  the  tramp  of  marching 
men,  as  cAijuri  ha  "ocfétnpeAjt,  the  tramp  of  the 
champions  :  the  patter  or  clatter  of  hounds  in  full 
chase  :  cAijtm  ha  scon  45  cfUAtt  50  moó,  IV.  31. 

CAifaolAó  m.  a  traveller,  wayfarer,  passenger :  A$uf 
cAip ciotAig  ctuAtlxA  ah  |\ói"o  and  travellers  passing 
the  way :  XIV.  20 :  from  the  noun  cAif  ceAt,  a 
journey,  a  travelling. 

U-Aoif  e-Aó  m.  a  leader,  captain,  guide  :   cAoifeAó  Aoitnnn 
CltAoitte  An  óeoil,  IX.  40.       At.  1.  14  of  Ati.tYUc' 
téigmn,   the  genitive  cAoifig  is  used  apparently 
for  coifig  fr°m  coifeAó  or  cofAC,  the  beginning : 
coifeAó  An  eAt\^tg=the  beginning  of  spring. 

UeAgtAó  m.  a  household,  family  :  5AÓ  cj\iAt-£me  c^oitn- 
teAgtAi§=each  lordly  tribe  of  great  family,  IX2.  26. 
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UeAnniAnn  m.  refuge,  asylum,  shelter  :  nit  ceApniAnn 
Ann  tiA\\  ná  tAif\  =  there  is  no  refuge  west  or  east, 
XL  15  :  (2)  the  sanctuary  of  a  church  :  &z&  .  .  . 
•oo  teAnmonn  gAn  ío'óbAinc  ótiAn  =  your  sanctuary 
is  now  without  a  sacrifice  by  clergy,  XIV.  59. 

CeAnnwgnn  v.  intr.  I  retire ;  depart,  go  away :  o 
téAnntng  uAmn  An  t)uAóAitt  t)eo,  since  the  gallant 
boy  has  gone  away,  IX.  20  :  infin.  céAnnArii  and 
céAnnót). 

€eAf  cAt>  m.  a  cutting  down,  slaughtering  :  a$  ceAf  ca*6 
An  cf tuAig,  in  cutting  down  the  foe,  IX.  24. 

Ceittm  m.  (g.  ceA-ómA)  a  fit,  a  lethargy,  a  plague  :  cnom 
An  ceit>m  f  eo  t^ntAi-ó  t)Aoib,  IX2.  5. 

TTeinieAt  m.  shade,  darkness,  gloom  :  stain  or  tarnish  í 
5An  cemieAt  'n  a  peAnrAin  nÁ  eAft)A  'nA  tnéite, 
without  blemish  of  body  or  defect  of  intellect, 
VHP.  20.  The  word  is  properly  of  twro  syllables 
(cemVeAt)  but  is  often  pronounced  as  one  (ceil 
or  ciai)  as  in  the  line  quoted  from  M'Grath. 

CiobttA  m.  a  well,  fountain,  source :  fig.  the  source  or 
origin  of  anything — of  history,  of  knowledge,  etc* 
An  old  word  now  obsolete,  except  in  place  names : 
g.  aobjVAT),  d.  aobnAvo,  nom.  plu.  ctobnAm  :  mÁ 
cnÁigceAn  ctobfiAvo  An  £ir =if  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge are  dried  up  (M'Curtin).  The  modern  word 
is  cobAn,  but  the  old  word  is  found  in  UiobnAm 
on  Ann  (Tipperary),  where  the  dative  has  supplanted 
the  old  nom.  nobn a. 

Cío'ótAicim  v.  tr.  I  give,  offer,  present :  aw  pigwn  •oo 
tíoiHAic  f  é  *óóib,  the  odd  penny  he  used  to  give  them 
(GogAn  Cóij\)  :  ó  cío-ótAiceA-ó  cú  An  *ocúf  x>o  tlig 
nA  nx>úi  mAn  tigeAf ,  XIV.  39,  40  :  f  e&tz  T)cúyótAicte 
An  SpionAm  ílAoirh=the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

CLAY  m.  weakness,  feebleness :  for  ct^tAf  from  adj. 
clÁt,  weak,  feeble,  W.  tlawd, 

Uóin  f.  pursuit,  chase :  An  tóin  a  gneAmA=in  pursuit  of 
his  prey,  looking  for  a  meal :  tAinig  coin  An  cf  AogAit 
Am  AgAi-ó,  XIV.  71  :  the  persecution  of  the  world 
has  overtaken  me :    sometimes  means  a  pursuing 
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party — do  te^n  ah  cóijv  V»a  >oiAro=his  pursuers 
followed  after  him. 

TTots  m.  (g.  CU1I5)  a  swelling  wave,  a  loud-sounding  wave  : 
hence  adj.  coI^ac -with  heavy  waves,  loud  surging  : 
(tiA  xowia)  A5  teAcc  50  coI^ac,  cojwmAó,  C|\om, 
the  waves  coming  in,  noisily,  soundingly,  heavily, 
IV2.  18 :   older  forms  cote  and  cotcA. 

€orm  f.  a  wave,  a  billow  ;  pi.  coring,  conncA,  and  even 
conncfACA,  as  at  II.  1 — in  AnACAif  nA  *ocomiC|\AC 
n-Ájvo. 

rojtfiAtfi  (g.  co'ntvdirh  :  but  formerly  fern.  g.  cofjvAirhe)  : 
a  wake  or  watching  over  the  dead  (Anac  Cham). 

CfiAonA  m.  a  corn-crake  :  Afi  f  emm  x)or\  cfAonA  'f  *oon 
ton  =  at  the  note  of  the  corn-crake  and  the  black- 
bird :  XII.  3  :  sometimes  also  cf\AonAc  :  cf .  f  mótAó 
from  fmót. 

€jAeAtt  m.  a  while,  a  space,  a  period  :  jta  gjuottA*) 
5-Alt  te  cj\eAtt  &p  ^Ae^óeAtAio,  XIII.  35. 

C|\eife  f.  strength;  power :  ageAfuiA  t>'a  c^eife,  a 
master  however  strong  :   (An  triAc  téiginn). 

Zpéite  f.  plu.  virtues,  accomplishments,  good  parts : 
r*Á  ear  da  m  a  tf\éite,  nor  defect  in  his  mental  powers 
(now  treated  as  a  plural,  but  orig.  a  neuter  singular 
c^ét)e,  meaning  three  things,  a  triad,  a  threefold 
gift,  hence  afterwards,  any  gifts  or  talents). 

C^éittte  pi.  of  cf\éit ;  used  like  cjiéite  :  as  in  Raftery's 
&Ajwng  fé  An  TDorhAn  m  íia  h-uite  >óeA§-t|\éiú|UD. 
It  (viz.  Killeadan)  surpassed  the  world  in  all  the 
best  qualities,  Ott  Aodáw,  1.  45. 

T^uAt  m.  (g.  c|\éit)  a  lord,  a  chief ;  cjuaC  na  T>cj\éAn : 
C|MAt  nA  CfMnnne=the  Lord  of  the  World. 

Cjuoóa  m.  (g.  c|\ioóAt),  d.  c|\iocai,o)  thirty:  being  a 
noun  it  governs  the  genitive  plural,  ctuoóA  Lá  = 
thirty  days:  cftioóA  céAt>  =  thirty  hundreds  or 
three  thousand  (men)  :  peAts  ceAtfA|\  Af  cjuoca 
céAt)  (t>Af  guitt.  rhic  rhofud)  three  thousand  and 
five  men. 

€fiúc  m.  (g.  cfuúcA  and  cf\iQCA,o)  a  district,  region/ 
country-side  ;  really  a  corruption  of  c^iooa  for 
cjuoóA  céAT>,  thirty  hundreds  (of  men  or  houses  ?) 
a   cantred,    a   barony :     cjaácc    ,     .     .    aja   f  coc 
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iiA  •oc]\iúóAt)  =  to  treat  of  the  stock  (or  wealth  in 
cattle)  of  these  regions  (Aonaó  C^oma). 

T|Mig  m.  (g.  r|\tii5)  a  wretch,  an  unhappy  creature, 
a  tfung  n-áf  toe  t)|\é^5,  thou  wretch  who  hast  not 
restrained  (who  hast  given  forth)  a  lie  !  Cjuig 
seems  but  another  form  or  spelling  of  c^uAg :  in 
Carroll  O'Daly's  poem,  both  forms  seem  to  be  used 
indifferently.     Also  c^O. 

Uu^if  ce^|\c  m.  the  north,  the  northern  part :  cu-dif  ceajtc 
na  trcifteAnri,  cuAifceAftc  ÍAigean,  etc.  So  *oeif- 
ce^|\c  for  the  South, 

Uti4f\5Ain  f.  (g.  cu-A|\$aíi-a)  a  beating  down,  a  fight,  a 
contention:  45  cnaf^m  cjveon,  beating  down 
the  strong,  IX.  24. 

Uua]ac  m.  a  field,  a  pasture  ;  SLÁn  fóf  *oA  cuA|\c.Aib 
c^om-A,     salutation    also    to    her    rich    pastures ! 

xvii.  4*- 

UuUC  f.  (g.  cuUMge  and  cutó^)  a  hill,  a  height :  Sop Afo 
t>á  cutest)  aonaig — salutation  to  her  hills  of 
assembly,  XVII,  19.  Much  used  in  names  of  places, 
as,  Uutaó  AtAinn,  "  Tully-allen,"  Uutac  th6p> 
"  Tullamore,"  etc, 

UújwAtíi  m.  falling,  tumbling,  tossing; :  cú|\n-árh  Cfteac 
na  mbApc  =  the  tossing  of  the  hulls  of  ships  (tThana 
£mn)¥ 

tUtUjt  m.  pride,  haughtiness  :  ceaó  an  uAttaift,  the  abode 

of  pride — of  those  who  lost  heaven  by  their  pride : 

(Comaipte  an  £>jt.  E>.). 
tUiOfteao    adj.    proud,    haughty  *     an    mAjvcAC   uaf 41, 

u4i£>j\eAC  05  (An  bu-Aoaat  t)eo), 
tUitl  f.  a  cry,  a  lament:  uaiU  mo  ójtoró-fe  =grief  of 

my  heart :    An  IDuaoaiU  t)An. 
tut  m.  loneliness,  soUtude :    am  uafc  4511  r  Am  Aonaft, 

in  loneliness  and  solitude,  alone  and  friendless! 

(M'Grath's  Elegy  on  OTuomy). 
VlAtAX)  m.  a  little,  a  small  quantity :  &$  uaúaO  fpóifu:, 

with  little  amusement  (An  t>tiACaitx  X)eo)  :  a  small 

number,   a  few,   Aft  uatxvó  ftuatg=cwitn  a  small 

force. 
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tto^Cc  (ihvóaóc)  f.  a  will,  testament :  itoaóc  £.At&cn\\ 
tt1ói|A,  the  will  of  Caher  the  Great  f^s-awi  te  n-iro^cc 
é  =  I  leave  it  by  will  =  I  solemnly  declare  (as  if  it 
were  my  last  words). 

tUmi  i  alliteration  (or  initial  concord  of  words)  in  prose 
or  verse  :  by  extension,  verse,  poetry  in  general : 
teatuiji  u^tnA  Af  i|\if =books  of  poetry  and  history 
(M'Curtin)  :  5^11  uawi  Via  mtoeol,  without  any 
poetry  on  their  lips  :  $An  tiAim  $ah  Aif<ce  =  without 
rime  or  reason. 

ri  {  f-  (S-  «tt^m^,  uijtitime) :    power,  rule,  control : 

|\|\Aim  1  ac]cnowie<3gmen^     0f       power,       submission, 

^W1™  (obedience. 

CtVioC. 
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Date  Due 


y'-- 

<§> 

1 

BOSTON  COLLEGE 


3  9031    0 


176317  4 


Flann 


w    jry,   Thonss,    ^..^ 

a  rTannghaile,    Tomas,    ed, 

Title 

Duanaire   na  Macaom:    a    collect 

tion  of  Irish  poetry   for 
schools    and    colleges, 

Dublin, Gill,    1910» 


Boston  College 
The  Library 

Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 

Books  may  be  kept  for  two  weeks  unless  a  short- 
er time  is  specified. 

Two  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  each  2-week  book 
kept  overtime;  25  cents  a  day  for  each  overnight 
book. 


If  you  cannot  find  what  you   want,   inquire  at 
the  delivery  desk  for  assisstance. 
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